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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE NAMES OF THE MIRACLES. 

Evert discussion about a thing will best proceed from an investigation 
of the name or names which it bears ; for the name ever seizes and 
presents the most distinctive features of the thing, embodying them for 
us In a word« In the name we have the true declaration of the inner- 
most nature of the thing ; we have a witness to that which the universal 
sense of men, finding its utterance in language, has ever felt thus to 
lie at its heart ; and if we would learn to know the thing, we must start 
with seeking accurately to know the name which it bears. In the 
discussion upon which now we are entering, the names are manifold; 
for it is a consequence of this, that, where we have to do with any thing 
which in many ways is significant, that will have inevitably many 
names, since no one will exhaust its meaning. Each of these will 
embody a portion of its essential qualities, will present it upon a single 
side ; and not from the exclusive contemplation of any one, but only of 
these altogether, will any adequate apprehension of that which we 
desire to know be obtained. Thus what we commonly call miracles, 
are in the Sacred Scriptures termed sometimes " wonders," sometimes 
"signs," sometimes "powers," sometimes, simply, "works." These 
titles they have in addition to some others of rarer occurrence, and 
which easily range themselves under one or other of these ;— on each 
of which I would &in say a few words, before attempting to make any 
Ibrther advance in the subject. 
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ON THE KAMES OF THDE MIBACLE3. 



1* To take then first the name " wonder ^^* in wliich the effect of aa^ 
tonishment wHch the work produces upon the beholder is transferred to 
the work itself, an effect often graphically portrayed by the Evangel* 
ists, when relating our Lord's miracles, (Mark ii, 12 j iv, 41 j vi. 51 ; 
viii. 37 J Acts iii. 10, 11,) it will at once be felt that this does but touch 
the matter on the outside. The ethical meaniiig of the miracle would 
be wholly lost, were blank astonishment or gaping wonder all which 
they aroused j siuc^ the same effect might be produced by a thousand 
meaner causes* Indeed, it is not a little remarkable, rather is it singu* 
larly characteristic of the miracles of the New Testament, that this name 
" wonders" is never applied to them but in connection with other names. 
They are continually *• signs and wonders," or " signs*' or ** powers'* 
alone, but never ** wonders" alone.f Not that the miracle, considered 
simply as a wonder, as an astonishing event which the beholders can 
reduce to no law with whicli they are acqifainted, is even as such without 
its meaning and its purpose; that purpose being that it should forcibly 
startle from the mere dream of a sense-bound existenoCj and, however it 
may not be itself an appeal to the spiritual in man, should yet be a sum- 
mons to him that he should open his eyes to the spiritual appeal which 
is about to be addressed to him. 

% But the miracle, besides being a "wonder," is also a "*i^n,"| 



* Tipa^, The term dav^ia^ near akio to TEpa^^ and one of the commonest in 
the Greek Fathers to designate the miracles, never occura in the Holy Scri pture ; 
Bavfiuowv oal J ooce ; (Matt xxvL 1 5 j) but the davfm^eiv i» often brought out ns ft 
cauAcquenec, (Matt viu. 27 ; is. 8» S3 ^ xr. 31, da) Tlapddo^ov, which in like 
manner brings out the tincxpcctedness of the wonder, and bo implies, though it doea 
not crpresa, the astonifihmcnt which it causes — a word of frequent usage in ecclesi* 
astkai Greek, — h found oaly Luke r. 20. 

f It iii Dot BAtbfactoiy timt a word, wliich is thus odIj the subordinate one in the 
Oreek, Bhould be the chief ona In our language to designate these diylDe tacUy — that 
the two words almost ezcludiTelj in use among us, namely wonders and muracleSf 
should bring out only the accidental accompaniment, the astonishment whidi the 
work creates, and should go so little into the deeper meatiiog of the work itsolt 
The ItStin miraculum (which properly is not a substantive, but tlie neuter of mira- 
culus) and the German Wunder lie exactly under the same defect. 

I Xriftetw. Our version h not entirely satisfactory Irom its lack of conibtent^ in 
rendering this wortl. There ia no reason why cij^uov should not alwaja have been 
rendered "eigti;" but in the Gospel of Si John» with whom the word is an espedal 
favorite, far oftcner than not» " fiign" gives place to the vaguer *' miracle " and thii 
sometimes not without injury to the entire clcameaa and force of the wortSs, See for 
instance, liL 2 ; til SI ; x. 41 ; and especially vL 26, where the substitution of ^'mira- 
cles" for "signs'* ia greatly injurious to the meaning. Our version makes Ohriat ta 
lay to the multitude^ which, after he had once fed them in the wilderaefls^ gathered 
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* token and indication of tjie near presence and working of God. In 
this word the ethical end and purpose of the miracle comes out the mosi 
prominently, as in "wonder** the least. They are signs and pledges of 
something more than and beyond themselves ; (Isaiah vii. 11 ; xxxviiL 
7 ;)* they are valuable, not so much for what they are, as for what they 
indicate of the grace and power of the doer, or of the connection in 
which he stands with a higher world. Oftentimes they are thus seals 
of power set to the person who accomplishes them, ("the Lord con- 
firming the word by signs following," Mark xvi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; 
Heb. ii. 4;) legitimating acts, by which he claims to be attended to a» 
a messenger from God.f We find the word continually used in senses 
such as these: Thus, "What sign showest thoul" (John ii. 18,) was 
the question which the Jews asked, when they wanted the Lord to jus- 
tify the things which he Was doing, by showing that he had especial 
authority to do them. Again they say, " We would see a sign from 
thee;" (Matt. xiL 38;) "Show us a sign from heaven." (Matt. xvi. 

roand him Again, ** Ye seek me not because ye saw th€ mireielea, Ac^* But rather 
should it be, ** Ye seek me not because ye saw signs,** {tnj/iela without the article,) 
** not because ye recpgoized in these works of mine tokent and intinuUioni of a higher 
presence, something which led you to conceive great thoughts of me : they are do 
glimpses of my higher nature, which you have caught^ and which bring you here ; 
but you come that yon may again be filled." The coming merely because they saw 
miraeleB, in the strictest sense of the word — ^works that had madethem marvel— the 
coming with the expectation of seeing such again, would have been as much con- 
demned by our Lord as the coming only for the satisfying of their lowest earthly 
wants. (Matt zil 89 ; zvL 1—4.) 

* Basil upon this passage : 'Eorc oijfuiou irpdyfta ^avepbv, Kexpvfifiivov rivoc koH 
d^ov{ kv kavri^ r^ i^Xuaiv ixov. (Suiokr'b Tkes^ s. v.) And Lampe is good 
here (C<mm.in JoK, v. 1, p. 518): Designat sand atifulov naturft su& rem non taotiim 
extraordinariam, sensusque percellentem, sed etiam talem, qu» in rei alterius, absentia 
licet et futuraa Mignifieatumem atque adumbrationem adhibetur, undo et prognostica 
(Matth. xvi 8) et typi (Matth. xil 89 ; Luc. xl 29) nee non $aeramenta, quale est 
illud circumcisioniB, (Rom. iv. 11,) eodem nomina in N. T. exprimi solent. ApUssimd 
ergo hiBC vox de miraculis usurpatur, ut indicet, quod non tantiim admirabili modo 
fuerint perpetrata, sed- etiam sapientissimo oonsilio Dei ita directa atque ordinata ut 
fuerint simul charaeiere$ Messiie, ex quibus cognoscendus erat, ngilla doctrinss quam 
proferebat, et benefidorum gratiss per Messiam jam pnestanda, nee non typi viarum 
P^, earumque circumstantiarum per quas talia beneficia erant applicanda. 

f The Latin moMtrum, whether we derive it with Cicero (De Ditfin,, L 1, c 42 ) 
from monstro, or with Festus from moneo, (mon8trum=monestrum,) though com- 
monly used as answering most nearly to ripac, is in truth by either etymology more 
nearly related to arifUlov, Thus Augustine, who follows Cicero*s derivation (De (H^, 
DeL L 21, c. 8): Monstra sand dicta perhibent i. monstrando, qu6d aliquid signifi- 
cando demonstrant; et ostenta ab ostendendo, et portenta k portendendo, id est 
prttoetendendo, et prodigia quod porr6 dicant, id est futura prssdicant. 
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OK T^ HAMBS OF THE MIBACLES: 



1.) St, Paul speaks of himself as having "the si^ns of an apostle," 
(^ Cor. xii. 12,) in other words, the tokens which should mark Mm out 
as auch* Thus, too, in tlie Old Testament, when Grod sends Moses to 
deliver Israel ho furnishes him with two "signs.'* He warns him 
that Pharaoh will require him to legitimate his mission, to produce his 
credentials that ho ia indeed Grod's ambassador, and equips him with the 
powers which shall justify him as such^ which, in other words, shall he 
his "signs*" (Exod. vii, 9, 10,) He "gave a sign'^ to the prophet 
whom he sent to protest against the will- worship of Jeroboam. (1 Kin. 
Kiii. 3.)* 

At the same time it may be as well here to cbserve that the ** sign" 
is not of tieoessitj a miracle, although only as such it has a place in 
our discussion. Many a common matter, for instance any foretold co- 
incidence or event, may be to a believing mind a sign, a seal set to the 
truth of a tbregoing word. Thus the angels give to the shepherds for 
" a sign" their finding the child wrapt in the swaddling clothes. (Luke ii. 
12.) Samuel gives to Saul three "signs'* that God has indeed appointed 
him king over Israel, and only the last of these is linked with aught 
Bupematural. (1 Sam. x, 1 — 9.) The prophet gave Eli the death of 
his two sons as " a sign*' that his threatening word should come true. 
(1 Sam. ii, 34.) God gave to Gideon a sign in the «imp of the Midianites 
of the victory which he should win, (Judg. vii, — 15,) though it does 
not happen that the word occurs in that narration. f Or it is possible 



* Afl IB naturali the -word eometimea lotea ita Bpecial luid highi^ Bignific&tioo, and 
is used aimply a&^^tcpac. Thus St. Luke (xiiii. 8) snys of Herod^ tlint he hoped to 
hftTO aeeti some *'Bigiii.'* (arjfidop) wiought by Christ. The last thing he woijld have 
deaiied would hare bceB a Bign or indicatiau at o, pre.^ent God ; but iirhat he wanted 
WM some glnring feat which Bbouki have set biiu agape — & r^pctc, — or^ more properly 
yet, tk Oav^a, in the lowest and meanest sense of tbe word 

f The words rCpag and a^^ciov etand linked together, not merely in the Kew 
Testament, but frequently in tJie Old, (Exod, tLL 8, 9 ; xL 9 ; Deai iv. 34 ; vi. 22, 
and ofUn; Neh. ix, 10; Isai. viil 18; 3uc 3 ; Don. iii, 32 ; vi. 21 \ Pa kxicvii. 43 ; 
cW. 27 ; cjtxadv. 9, LXX,) and no less in profane Greek (Pol^b^ 3,10; jEVian^ K 
M^ 13, 6*1 ; OrpK Argon^ 21 ; Joatph^ Aniiqq^ xi. 8, 6.) The distinction bt'twoen 
the two, OB thongh the rSpa^ were the more wonderful, the ir^fidov the leas BO,^-aB 
though it would be a ar^fitloit to heal the aick, a rtpof to open the bUnd eyes, or to 

) raieo the dead, (so Ammoniut, Cat. in Jok. it. 48 : ripac i<TTl rd -n-cpil ^Cmv, olov rd 
dvol^ai 6fda?.fioi}^ tv^Tujp Koi iyilpai vtKpop* ^fi€lov Jl rb ovk l^ti r$f ^I'oewf, olov 
iauv laffaaBai ^/j^otov,) h quite untenable^ however frequently it may occur junong 
the Greek Faihera, (See Si!1cee*8 Thes,, s. v. aripelav,) Rather the same mhade id 
upOD one side a rlpact on another a uijfielovp aod the words most often refer not to 

- difTerent clasaea of miracles, but to diScrcni qualities in the same miradea; in the 
words of Lampe (Comnh in Joh., t. 1, p. 513) : Eadem enim niiracula dici pua^uDt 
M^o, quatenu^ aliquid sea occultnm sen futurnm doccnt; ^iprodigia \jipa'a) qua* 
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for a man, under a strong conviction that the hand of Grod is leading 
him, to set such and such a contingent event as a sign to himself the 
falling out of which in this way or in that he will accept as an intima- 
tion from God of what hef would have him to do. Examples of this 
also are not uncommon in Scripture. (Gen. xxiv. 16 ; Judg. vi. 86—40; 
1 Sam. xiv. 8—13.) 

3. Frequently, also, the miracles are styled "jpower*," or ^^ mighty 
toorks^'* that is, of God.* As in the term " wonder" or " miracle," 
the efifect is transferred and gives a name to the cause, so here the cause 
gives its name to the efiect.f The ^power^^ dwells originally in the 
divine Messenger, (Acts vi. 8 ; z. 38 ; Rom. xv. 9 ;) is one with which 
he is himself equipped of Grod. Christ is thus in the highest sense that 
which Simon blasphemously suffered himself to be named, " The great 
Power of God." (Acts viii. 10.) But then by an easy transition the 
word comes to signify the exertions and separate puttings forth of this 
power. These are " powers" in the plural, although the sam# word is 
now translated in our version, " wonderful works," (Matt. vii. 22,) and 
now, "mighty works," (Matt. xi. 20; Mark vi. 14; Luke x. 13,) and 
still more frequently, "miracles," (Acts ii. 22; xix. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 10, 
28 ; Gal. iii. 5 ;) in this last case giving sometimes sudi tautologies as 
this, " miracles and wonders ;" (Acts ii. 22 ; Heb. ii. 4 ;) and always 
causing to be lost something of the express force of the word, — ^how it 
points to new powers which have come into, and are working in, this 
world of ours. 

These three terms, of which we have hitherto sought to unfold the 
meamng, occur thrice together, (Acts ii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9,) although each time in a different order. They are all, as has al- 
ready been noted in the case of two of them, rather descriptive of dififor- 
ent sides of the same works, than themselves different classes of works 



tenuB aliquid extraonfinarium, quod stuporem exdtat, aistoot Hinc tequitur sig 
oonim noiioDem latios patere, qu^Lm prodigiortim. Omnia prodigia sunt nffna, qnia 
in illam naum A Deo dispensata, ut arcanum indiceni Sed omnia aigna non sunt 
prodigia, quia ad aignandum res ocBleatea aliquando etiam res communes adhibentur. 
Compare 2 Ohron. Txrii. 24, 81 ; where at ver. 24 that is called a orffuiov, which at 
rer. 81 is a rSpac (LXX). 

X With this l^ovaia is related, which yet only ooce occurs to designate a mirada 
Shey are termed bfdo^a^ (Luke xiil 17,) as being -works in whidi the do^a of Qod 
came eminently out, (see John ii. 11 ; xL 40,) and which in retmn caused men to 
glorify him. (Mark ii. 12.) They are iieyaTiela as magnalia, (Luke L 49,) as out- 
eomiDgs of the greoinen of Gk>d's power. 
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O^ THE yA3IES OF THE JOEACLES. 



An example of one of our Lord^a mii-acles may show how it may at onc« 
be all these. The healing of the paralytic^ for example, (Mark ii* 1 — 
12,) was a wonder^ for they who beheld it " were all amazed ;^^ it was a 
power ^ for the man at Christ^s word " arose?, took up hi a bed, and went 
out before them all ;" it was a Bif^n^ for k gave token that one greater 
than men deemed was among them ; it stood iii connection with a higher 
feet, of which it was the sign and seal, (cf. 1 Kim xiii, 3 ; 2 Kin. i, 10 ;) 
being wrought that they might *^' know that the Son of man hath power 
on eiirth to forgive sins."* 

4. A further tema by which St- John very frequently names the 
miracles is eminently significant. They are very often with him simply 
'' works,'' \ (v. 3G; vii. 21 ; x. Ji5, 33, 3S j xiv. 11,12; xv. 24 ; see also 
Matt, xi, 2.) The wonderful is in his eyes only the nat\iral form of 
working for him who is dwelt in by all the fnlaess of God ; he must, out 
of the necessity of his lilgher beings bring forth these works greater than 
man's. .They are the periphery of that circle whereof he is the centre. 
The great miracle is the locamation ; ail dse^ so to speak^ follows natu- 
rally and of course. It is no wonder that he whose name is " Wonder- 
ful," (Isaiah ix. 6,) does w^orks of wonder ; tho onJy wonder would be 
if he did them not.l The sun in the heavens is itself a wonder, but not 
that, being what it is^ it rays forth its effluences of light and heat. These 
miracles are the fruit after its kind, which the divine tree brings forth; 
and may, with a deep truth, be styled " works'*g of Christ, with no fur 
ther addition or explanation.! 



♦ Pelt's definition {Comm, in Tkeaa., p. 179,) ia brief and good : Pamm differunt 
trift istft dwdficiCf tnjfidaf rtpara, Avva/iig nuraero Bingulad tamen eat vis mimeulo- 
rtim edendorum ■ GTjfieia qumtenus coraprobaDdtD inierTiunt doctrinm sive missioni 
dirioffi : rtpara portenta sunt, quoi admirationem et stuporem ezcitant. 

f The miracle* of the Old TcatameDt are called Ipya^ Hcb. iii. 9 ; Ps, xdv. 9, LXX. 

% Aagufltine {In Et, Joh^ 7¥a€t IT): Mirum non «asc debet i Deo factum mirn- 
culum. . , .Magia gaudcre tt adinirart debemus quiii Dominua neater ct Salratar 
Jeaua ChristoB homo factum eat^ qiiAin qutxi divioii inter hotmnea Deua fecit 

§ I ai£2 iiware that this ioterpretation of ipya, as ii»ed by St John, has some timet 
bseo called in qucatioa, and that hj this word has been understood the sum total of 
his acta and hia teacbingfl, his words and his works, as they came imder the eyes of 
meu ; not indeed excluding the miracles, but iucludiog' also very much besides ; yet 
I cannot doubt that our Lord, using this word, means hia miracles, and only them. 
The one paaaage brought with any apparent force against this meaning, (John rvil 4,) 
does not really belong to the question. For that ipyov in ike Minfpdar, may, and 
here does, signify his wholo work and task, ia beyond aU doubt ; bnt that in the ptu* 
nl tbo word meana his mirades, the following pAsaages, T. SO ; x. 26, 32, 33 ; xiv. 11 
to which others might he added, eeem to me decisively to prove. 

I With regard to the Tcrba connected with these nouns, we maj ebserre in the 
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tliree first Erangelists, mj/ula 6i66vai, (Matt ziL 89 ; xziy. 24 ; Mark yiii. 12,^ and still 
more frequently dwofuic noulv. (Matt. tH 22 ; ziii 68 ; Mark ix. 89, Ac) Neither 
of these phrases occurs in St John, but mj/ula noulv continually, (ii 11 ; iii 2 ; iy. 
64, ACf) which is altogether -wanting in the earlier Evangelists ; occurring, however, 
in the Acts, (yil 86 ; zv. 22,) and in Beyelations (liil 18 ; zix 20). Once St John 
has <ni/Uia 6iiKv69tP (iL 18)^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE MIRACLES AHD KATURE. 

WmcRsm, it may be asked, does the miracle dififer from any step in the 
ordinary course of nature? Fos that too is wonderful ; the &ct that it 
is a marvel of continual recurrence may rob it, subjectively, of our ad 
miration ; we may be content to look at it with a dull incurious eye, and 
to think we find in its constant repetition the explanation of its law, even 
as we often find in this a reason for excusing ourselves altogether from 
wonder and reverent admiration ;* yet it does not remain the less a mar* 
vel still. 

To this question it has been replied by some, that since all is thus 
marvellous, since the grass growing, the seed springing, the sun rising, 
are as much the result of powers which we cannot trace or measure, as the 
water made wine, or the sick healed, or the blind restored to vision, there 
is therefore no such thing as a miracle eminently so called. We have no 
right, they say, in the mighty and complex miracle of nature which en- 
circles us on every side, to separate off in this arbitrary manner some 
certain facts, and to say that this and that are wonders, and all the rest 
ordinary processes of nature ; but that rather we must confine ourselves 
to one language or the other, and entitle all or nothing miracle. 

But this, however at first sight it may seem very deep and true, is 
indeed most shallow and fallacious. There is quite enough in itself and 
in its purposes to distinguish that which we name by this name from all 
with which it is thus attempted to be confounded, and in which to be lost. 
The distinction indeed whidi is sometimes made, that in the miracle God 
is immediately working, and in other events is leaving it to the laws 
which he has established, to work, cannot at all be admitted : for it has 
its root in a dead mechanical view of the universe which lies altogether 

• Seo Augostine, JDe Chn, adZit^ L 12,c. 18; and Gregory the Oreat {Bm$ 26, 
in E»ang): Quotidiazia Dei miracola ex imidaitate Tilnenmt 
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remote from the truth. The clock-maker makes his dock and leaves it ; 
the ship-builder builds and launches his ship, and others navigate it ; but 
the world is no curious piece of mechanism which its Maker makes and 
then dismisses from his hands, only from time to time reviewing and re- 
pairing it; but as our Lord says, "My Father worketh hitherto, and £ 
work ;" (John v. 17 ;) he " upholdeth all things by the word of his 
power."* (Heb. i. 3.) And to speak of "laws of God," "laws of na- 
ture," may become to us a language altogether deceptive, and hiding 
the deeper reality from our eyes. Laws of Grod exist only for us. It is 
a will of God for himself. That will indeed, being the will of highest 
wisdom and love, excludes all wilfulness — ^is a will upon which, we can 
securely count ; from the past expressions of ft we can presume its fix- 
ture, and so we rightfully call it a law. But still from moment to mo- 
ment it is a will ; each law, as we term it, of nature is only that which 
we have learned concerning this will in that particular region of its ac- 
tivity. To say then that there is more of the will of God in a mirade 
than in any other work of his, is insufficient. Such an affirmation grows 
out of that lifeless scheme of the world, of which we should ever be seek- 
ing to rid ourselves, but which such a theory will only help to confirm 
and to uphold. 

For while we deny the conclusion, that since all is wonder, therefore 
the miracle commonly so called is in no other way than the ordinary 
processes of nature, the manifestation of the presence and power of God, 
we must not with this deny the trudi which lies in this statement. All 
is wonder ; to make a man is at least as great a marvel as to raise a 
man from the dead. The seed that multiplies in the furrow is as mar* 
vellous as the bread that multiplied in Christ's hands. The miracle is 
not a greater manifestation of God's power than* those ordinary and ever- 
repeated processes ; but it is a different \ manifestation. By those other 

• Augustine : Sunt qui arbitrantiir taDtammod6 mundum ipsam factum d Deo; 
cetera jam fieri ab ipso mundo, sicut ille ordinayit et jussit, Deum autem ipsum nihil 
operari. Contra quoe profertur ilia sententia I>ominip Pater meus usque adhuc opera- 
tur, et ego operor. . . .Neque enim, sicut 4 Btnxctur& ledium, ciim fobricaverit quia, ab- 
floedit ; atque illo ceaaante et abaente stat opus ejus ; ita mundus vel ictu oculi stare 
po^erit^ si ei Deus regimen suum subtraxerit So Melancthon {In loc, de Creatione): 
Infirmitas humana etianisi oogitat Deum esse conditorem, tamen poetea imaginatur, 
ut &ber discedit & navi exsiructd et relinquit eam nautis ; ita Deum discedere 4 suo 
opere, et relinqui'creaturas tantihn propria gubemationi; hsec imaginatio wiagmnn 
caligiaem offundit animis et pant dubitationes. 

t Augustine {Serm. 242, a 1) : In homini camali tota regula intelligendi est ogh- 

saetudo ceroendL Quod solent videre credunt : quod non solent, non credunt 

Minora quidem miracula sunt^ tot quotidie homines nasci qui non erant, quAm paucoe 
resorrezisse qui erant : et tamen ista miracula non oonsideratione comprehensa sunt| 
•ad assiduftate yilnenmi ^ 
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God is speaking at all times and to all the world ; they are a vast reyOi 
lation of him. ''The invisible things of him are clearly seenj being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and Grod« 
head." (Rom. i. 20.) Yet from the very circumstance that nature is 
thus speaking unto all, that this speaking is difiused over all time, ad- 
dressed unto all men, from the very vastness and universality of this 
language, it may miss its aim. It cannot be said to stand in nearer re- 
lation to one man than to another, to confirm one man's word more than 
that of others, to address one man's conscience more than that of every 
other man. However it may sometimes have, it must often lack, a pe- 
culiar and personal significance. But in the miracle wrought in the 
sight of some certain men, and claiming their special attention, there is ' 
a speaking to them in particular. There is then a voice in nature which 
addresses itself directly to them, a singling of them out from the crowd. 
It is plain that God has now ^ peculiar word which they are to give 
heed to, a message to which he is bidding them to listen.* 

An extraordinary divine causality belongs, then, to the essence of the 
miracle; more t&an that ordinarv, which we acknowledge in every 
thing ; powers of God other than those which have always been work- 
ing ; such, indeed, as most seldom or never have been working until 
now. The unresting activity of God, which at other times hides and 
conceals itself behind the veil of what we term natural laws, does in the 
miracle unveil itself; it steps out from its concealment, and the hand 
which works is laid bare. Beside and beyondf the ordinary operations of 
nature, higher powers, (higher, not as coming from a higher source, but 
as bearing upon higher ends,) intrude and make themselves felt even at 
the very springs and sources of her power. 

Yet when we say that it is of the very essence of the miracle that it 
should be thus " a new thing," it is not with this denied that the natural 
itself may become miraculous to us by.the way in which it is timed, by 

* All this ia brought oat in a very instractiTe diflcussion on the miracle, which finds 
place in Angostine's great dogmatic work, De Trinit, L 8, c. 6, and extends to the 
chapters upon either side, being the largest statement of his views upon the subject 
which any where finds place in his works : Quis attrahit humorem per radicem xitis ad 
botrum et yinum fSodt, nisi Deus qui et homine plantante et rigante incrementum dat I 
Sed dan ad nutum Domini aqua in yinum inusitatA celeritate conyersa est,etiam stultis 
iktentibus, vis diyina declarata est Quu arbusta fronde et flore yettit solemniter, nisi 
Deus t Yeriim dun floruit yirga sacerdotis Aaron, coUocuta est quodam modo cum 

dubitante humanitate divinitas Cilm fiunt ilia continuato quasi quodam fluvio 

labentium manantiumque rerum, et ex occulto, in promptum, atque ex prompto in 
ooeultum, usitato itinere transeuntium, naturalia dicuntur: cCun yerd admonendif 
hominibuB inusitat& mutabilitate mgeruntur, magnalia nominantur. 

f Not, as we shall see the greatest theologians 4iaye always earnestly oonteaded, 
fOfUra naturam, but prater naturam, and tupra naturam. 
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the ends which it is made to serve. It is indeed true that aught ^hich 
is perfectly explicable from the course of nature and history, is assuredly 
no miracle in the most proper sense of the word. Yet still the finger of 
God may be so plainly discernible in it, there may be in it so remark*, 
able a convergence of many unconnected causes to a single end, it may 
so meet a crisis in the lives of men, or in the onward march of the king* 
dom of God, may stand in such noticeable relation with God's great 
work of redemption, that even while it is plainly deducible from natural 
causes, while there were such perfectly adequate to produce the effects, 
we yet may be entirely justified in terming it a miracle, & providential^ 
although not an absolute, miracle. Absolute it cannot be called, since 
there were known causes perfectly capable of bringing it about, and, 
these existing, it would be superstition to betake ourselves to others, or 
to seek to break it loose from these. Yet the natural lifts itself up into 
the miraculous, by the moment at which it &lls out, by the purposes 
which it is made to fulfil. It is a subjective wonder, a wonder for us^ 
though not an objective, not a wonder in itself. 

Thus many of the plagues of Egypt were the natural plagues of the 
land,* — ^these, it is true, raised into far direr than their usual activity. 
But in itself it was nothing miraculous that grievous swarms of flies 
should infest the houses of the Egyptians, or that flights of locusts 
should spoil their fields, or that a murrain should destroy their cattle. 
None of these visitations were or are unknown in that land : but the 
int^sity of all these plagues, the manner in which they followed hard 
on one another, their connection with the word of Moses which went 
before, with Pharaoh's trial which was proceeding, with Israel's deli- 
verance wluch they helped onward, the manner of their coming and 
going, all these do entirely justify us in calling them '* the signs and 
wonders of Egypt," even as such is the Scriptural language about 
them. (Ps. Ixxviii. 43; Acts vii. 36.) It is no absolute miracle to 
find a coin in a fish's mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) or that a lion should meet 
a man and slay him, (1 Kin. xiii. 24,) or that a thunder storm should 
happen at an unusual period of the year ; (1 Sam. xii. 16 — 19 ;) and 
yet these circumstances may be so timed for strengthening faith, for 
punishing disobedience, for awakening repentance, they may serve such 
high purposes in God's moral government, that we at once range them 
!n the catalogue of miracles, without seeking to make an anxious dis- 
crimination between the miracle absolute and providential.f Especially 

* See Hengstknbxbo, Die Siieher MoM^tundJSgypUn, pp. 98 — 129. 
f The attempt to ezhauBt the history of our Lord's life of miracles by the sappo* 
illioii of wonderful fortuitous coincidences is singularly self-defeating. These might 
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have thej a right to llieir place among these, when (as in each of the 
instances alluded to above) the final event b a sealing of a foregoing 
word from the Lord ; for so, as prophecy, as miracles of his foreknow- 
ledge, they daim that place, even if not as miracles of his power. Of 
course, concerning these more than any other it will be true that thej 
exist only for the religious mind, for the man who believes that God 
ruleth^ and not merely in power, but in wisdom, in righteousness, and 
in love; for him they will be eminently signsj ^igns of a present 
working God. In the case of the more absolute miracle it will be 
sometimes possible to extort from the ungodly, as of old from the magi- 
cians of Egypt, the unwilling confession, '^ Hiis is the finger of Gbd," 
(Exod. viii. 19 ;) but in the case of these this will be well nigh impos- 
sible ; since there is always the natural solution in which they may take 
refuge, beyond whidi they will refuse, and beyond which it will be 
impossible to compel them, to proceed. 

But while the miracle is not thus nature, so neither is it againti 
nature. That language, however commonly in use, is yet wholly un- 
satis&otory, which speaks of these wonderful works of God as violations 
of a natural law. Beyond nature, beyond and above the nature which 
we know, lliey are, but not contrary to it. Nor let it be said that this 
distinction is an idle one ; so far firom being so, Spinoza's whole assault 
upon the mirades, (not his objections, for they lie much deeper, but his 
assault,*) turns upon the advantage which he has known how to take of 
this faulty statement of the truth, and, that being stated rightly, it be- 
comes at once beside the mark. The mirade is not thus unnatural, 
nor can it be ; since the unnatural, the contrary to order, is of itself the 
ungodly, and can in no way therefore be afiirmed of a divine work 
audi as that with which we have to do. The very idea of the world, 
as more than one name which it bears testifies, is that of an order ; that 
which comes in then to enable it to realize this idea whidi it has lost, 
will scarcely itself be a disorder. So far from this, the true miracle is 
a higher and a purer nature, coming down out of the world of un« 
troubled harmonies into this world of ours, which so many discords have 
jarred and disturbed, and bringmg this back again, though it be but for 

do for once or twice ; byt that such happy chances should on every occasion recor, 
what is this for one who knows even bat a little of the theory of probalulitiest not 
the delivering the history of its marvelloiis dement^ but the exchanging one set of 
marvels for another. If it be said that this was not mere hazard, what maqner of 
person then must we condude him to be, whom nature was always thus at soflh 
pains to serye and to seal ! 

• Tract. Thiol, Fol^ & 6, De MiraeulU 
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one prophetio moment, into iuurmony with that higher.* The healing of 
the fiiok oan in no way be termed against nature, seeing that the siekness 
whioh was healed was against the true nature of man — ^that it is sick- 
nees which is abnormal, imd not health. The healing is the restoration 
of the primitive order. We should tenn the miracle not the infraction 
of a law, but behold in it the lower law neutralized, and for the time 
pat out of woricing by a higher ; and of this abundant analogous ex* 
smples are evermore going forward before our ejes. Continually we 
behold in the world around us lower laws held in restraint by higher, 
mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, physical by moral ; yet we 
say *not when the lower thus gives place in favor of the higher, that 
there was any violation of law, — ^that any thing contrary to nature came 
to pass;f — ^rather we acknowledge the law of a greater freedom swal- 
lowing up the law of a lesser.^ Thus, when I lifb my arm, the law of 
gravitation is not, as £ir as my arm is concerned, denied or annihilated ; 
it exists as much as ever, but is held in suspense by the higher law of 
my wilL The chemical laws which would bring about decay in animal 
substances still subsist, even when they are hemmed in and hindered by 
the salt which keeps those substances from corruption. The law of 



. * Augustine {Con, Fatut, L 66, c 8) : Contra naturam non incongrud didmoB 
aliqnid Deum facere, quod ikcit contra id quod novimus in naturft. Hane enim eiiam 
appeilamus naturam, cogniium nobis cunum Bolitumque naturao, contra quern cum 
Deufl aliquid £Mut^ magnalia vel mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam verd summam 
oaturts legem A notiUA remotam 8i?e impiorum uve adhuc infirmomm, tarn Deus 
nullo modo facit quiLm contra aeipsum non facit Qt ibid, L 29, c 2. The specula- 
tkxifl of the great thinkers of the thirteenth century, on the subject of miracles, and 
especially on this part of the subject^ are well brought together by Neander. 
(Kireh. Geieh,, y. 6, pp. 910—926.) 

f See a very interesting discussion upon thU subject in Auoubizmz. {De Otn, 
«iXftt,L6,c.l4— 18.) 

X When Spinoza affirmed that nothing can happen in nature which oppose* its 
unirersal laws, he acutely saw that even then he had not excluded the miracle, and 
therefore to clench the exclusion, added,— 4iut quod ex iisdem [legibus] non aequOur, 
Bat all which experience can teach us is, that these powers which are working in 
our world will not reach to these effects. Whence dare we to oondude, that be- 
cause none which we know will bring them about, so none exist which will do so ! 
They exceed tiie laws of o^r nature, but it does not therefore follow that they ex- 
ceed the laws of M nature. If the animals were capable of a reflective act, man 
would appear a miracle to them, as the angels do to us, and as the animals would 
themselves appear to a lower drele of organic life. The comet is a miracle as re- 
gwdsour solar system ; that is, it does not own the laws of our system, neither do 
thoea laws explain it Tet is there a higher and wider law of the heavens, whether 
folly discoyered or not^ in which its motions are included as surely as those of tht 
planets which stand in immediate relation to our sue 
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sin in a regenerate man is held in continual check by the law of the 
spirit of life ; yet is it in his members still, not indeed working, for a 
mightier law has stepped in and now holds it in check, but still there, 
and ready to work, did that higher law cease from its more effectual 
operation. What in each of these cases is wrought may be against one 
particular law, that law being contemplated in its isolation, and rent 
away from the complex of laws, whereof it forms only a part. But no 
law does stand thus alone, and it is not against, but rather in entire har- 
mony with, the system of laws : for the law of those laws is, that where 
powers come into conflict, the weaker shall give place to the stronger, 
the lower to the higher. In the mirade, this world of ours is drawn 'into 
and within a higher order of things ; laws are then at work in the world, 
which are not the laws of its Mien condition, for they are laws of migh- 
tier range and higher perfection ; and as such they daim to make them- 
selves felt, and to have the pre-eminence which is rightly their own.* To 
make this clearer I might take a familiar illustration, borrowed from our 
own church-system offcasts and fasts. It is the rule here that if the fes- 
tival of the Nativity fall on a day which was designated in the ordinary 
calendar for a fast, the former shall displace the latter, and the day shidl 
be observed as a festival. Shall we therefore say that the Church has 
awkwardly contrived two systems which here may, and sometimes do, 
come into collision with one another ? and not rather admire her more 
complex law, and note how in the very concurrence of the two, with the 
displacement of the poorer by the richer, she brings out her idea that 
holy joy is a higher thing even than holy sorrow, and shall at last swal- 
low it up altogether If 

* In remarkable words the writer of the Wisdom of Solomoa (xiz. 6) describes 
DOW in the passage of the Red Sea all nature was in its kind moulded and fiashioned 
again from above {if Kriaic nahv dvudev diervirovro) that it might serve God's pur- 
poses for the deliverance of his people, and punishment of his enemies. 

f Thus Aquinas, whose greatness and depth upon the subject of miracles I well 
remember once hearing Coleridge exalt, and painfully contrast with the modem theol- 
ogy on the same subject {StmL Theol, pars 1, qu. 105, art. 6) : A quAlibet causA deriva- 
tur aliquiB ordo in sues effectus, cCim qu»libet causa habeat rationem principii £t 
ideo secundClm multiplicationem causarum multiplicantur et ordines, quorum unus 
eontinetur sub altero, sicut et causa oontmetur sub causft. XJnde causa superior non 
continetur sub ordine caussB inferioris, sed d conversa Cujus ezemplum apparet in re- 
bus humanis. Nam ex patrefamiliAs dependet ordo domAs, qui continetur sub ordine 
civitatis, qui procedit & civitatis rectore : dan et hie oontineatur sub ordine regis, A 
quo totum regnum ordinatur. Si ergo ordo rerum consideretur prout dependet A primA 
eausA, sic contra rerum ordinem Deus iacere non potest. Si enim sic faceret^ faceret 
contra suam pnesdentlam aut voluntatem aut bonitatem. Si ver6 consideretur reran 
ardo, prout dependet A qualibet secundarum causarum, sic Deua potest U/GOtepfmUi^ 
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It is with these wonders which have been, exactly as it will be with 
those wonders which we look for in regard of our own mortal bodies, 
and this physical universe. We do not speak of these changes which 
are in store for this and those as violations of law. We should not speak 
of the resurrection of the body as something contrary to nature, as un* 
natural ; yet no power now working in the world could bring it about ; 
it must be wrought by some power not yet displayed, which Ood has 
kept in reserve. So, too, the great change which is in store for the out- 
ward world, and out of which it shall issue as a new heaven and a new 
earth, far exceeds any energies now working in the world, to bring it to 
pass, (however there may be predispositions for it now, starting points 
from which it will proceed ;) yet it so belongs to the true idea of the 
world) now so imperfectly realized, that when it does take place, it will 
be felt to be the truest nature, which only then at length shall have come 
perfectly to the birth. 

The miracles, then, not being against nature, however they may be 
beside and beyond it, are in no respect slights cast upon its ordinary and 
eyery-day workings; but rather, when contemplated aright, are an 
honoring of these, in the witness which they render to the source from 
which these also originally proceed. For Qirist, healing a sick man 
with his word, is in &ct claiming in this to be the lord and author of all 
the healing powers which have ever exerted their beneficent influence 
on the bodies of men, and saying, *' I will prove this fact, which you are 
ever losing sight of, that in me the fontal power which goes forth in a 
thousand gradual cures resides, by this time only speaking a word, and 
bringing back a man unto perfect health ;" — not thus cutting off those 
other and more gradual healings from his person, but truly linking them 
to it.* So again when he multiplies the bread, when he changes the 
water into wine, what does he but say, " It is I and no other who, by the 
sunshine and the shower, by the seed-time and the harvest, give food for 
the use of man; and you shall learn this, which you are always in 
danger of unthankfully forgetting, by witnessing for once or for twice, 
yt if not actually witnessing, yet having it rehearsed in your ears for 

ordinem rerum; quia ordini Becundartim causarom ipse non est subjectos; sed talii 
ordo ei subjicitor, qoaai ab eo procedens, non per necessitatem natorsa sed per arbi- 
tritim Yoluntatis ; potcusset enim et aliam ordinem rerum instituere. 

* Bernard Ck>noor's Evangelivm Medici, teu Medieina Myttie<i, London, 1697« 
awakened some attention at the time of its publication, and drew down many sus- 
indoos of infidelity on its author (see the BiographU Univ. under his name.) I hare 
not mastered the book» as it seems hardly worth while ; but on a slight acquaintance, 
my impression is that these charges against the author are without any ground. The 
book bears on this present part of our subject 
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ever, how the essences of things are mine, how the bread grows in my 
hands, how the water, not drawn up into the vine, nor slowly transmuted 
into the juices of the grape, nor from thence expressed in the vat, but sim« 
ply at my bidding, changes into wine. You bum incense to your drag, 
but it is I who, giving you in a moment the draught of fishes which you 
had yourselves long labored for in vain, will remind you who guides 
them through the ocean paths, and suffers you either to toil long and to 
take nothing, or crowns your labors with a rich and unexpected harvest 
of the sea." — Even the single miracle which wears an aspect of seve- 
rity, that of the cursed fig-tree, speaks the same language, for in that 
the same gracious Lord is declaring, ^' These scourges of mine, where- 
with I punish your sins, and summon you to repentance, continually miss 
their purpose altogether, or need to be repeated again and again, and 
this mainly because you see in them only the evil accidents of a blind 
nature ; but I will show you that it is I and no other who smite the earth 
with a curse, who both can and do send these strokes fbr the punishing 
of the sins of men." 

And we can quite perceive how all this should have been necessary.* 
For if in one sense the orderly workings of nature reveal the glory of 
God, (Ps. xix. 1 — 6,) in another they hide that glory from our eyes ; if 
they ought to make us continually to remember him, yet there is danger 
that they lead us to forget him, until this world around us shaU prove—* 
not a translucent medium, through which we look to him, but a thick 
impenetrable veil, concealing him wholly fi-om our sight. Were 
there 'no other purpose in the miracles than this, namely to testify the 
liberty of God, and to affirm the will of God, which, however it habitu* 
ally shows itself in nature, is yet more than and above nature, were it 
only to break a link in tl^t chain of cause and efiect, which else we 
should come to regard as itself God, as the iron chain of an inexorable 
necessity, binding heaven no less than earth, they would serve a great 
purpose, they would not have been wrought in vain. But there are 
other purposes than these, and purposes yet more neu'ly bearing on the 
salvation of men, to which they serve, and to the consideration of these 
we have now arrived.f 

* Augustine {Enarr, in Ft, ex. 4) : [Deua] reseryans opportund inusitata prodig^, 
qu89 infirmitas hominis novitati intenta memiDerit, edm sint ejua miracula quotidiana 
majora. Tot per universam terrain arbores creat et nemo miratur ; are^t verbo 
nnam, et stupefacta sunt cor da mortalium. . . .Hoc enirn miraculum mazimd adtentis 
eordibos inhnrebit, quod assiduitas non yilefecerit. 

f J. Muller {De Mirae. J, Q, Nat, et Neceu,, par. 1, p. 48) : Etiamsi nullus aliua 

miraculorum esset usus, nisi ut abaolutam illam divina voluntatis libertatem demoo>^ 

*ent, humanamque arrogantiam, immodicsB legis naturalis admirationi jonotan^ oom 

"ant, miracula hand temere essent edita. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE MIRACLE. 

Is ^e mirade to command absolutely and without further question the 
obedience of those in whose sight it is done, or to whom it comes as an 
adequately attested fact, so that the doer and the doctrine, without any- 
more debate, shall be accepted as from God 1 It cannot be so, for side 
by side with the miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of God, runs another line of wonders, counterworks of him, who is ever 
the ape of the Most High, who has still his caricatures of the holiest ; 
and who knows that in no way can he so realize his character of Satan, 
or the Hinderer, as by offering that which shall either be accepted in- 
stead of the true, or, being discovered false, shall bring the true into 
like discredit with itsel£ For that it is meant in Scripture to attribute 
real wonders to him there is to me no manner of doubt. They are 
^ lying wonders," (2 Thes. ii. 9,) not because in themselves frauds and 
illusions, but because they are wrought to support the kingdom of lies.* 
Thus I cannot doubt that, according to the intention of Scripture we 
are meant to understand of the Egyptian magicians, that they stood in 
relation with a spiritual kingdom as truly as did Moses and Aaron. In- 

* Gerhard (Loe. TheoU,, loc 28, a 11, § 274) : Antidbristi miracula dicnntnr meo- 
dacia,. . . . non tain ratione/omui, quasi omnia futura sint faluL et adparentia dun- 
tazat^ quiLm ratione JinU, quia scilicet ad oonfirmationein xneodacii erunt directa. 
Ohrysostonir who at first explains the passage in the other way, that they are ''lying^ 
qaoad formam, (Mhf d^jijdic, ^^^ ^poc dnaTijv rd navra,) yet afterwards suggests 
the oorrecter explanation, ^ die^eva/ihoiCf rj etc itevSoc dyovau Augustine {J)e Civ, 
Deif L 20, c. 19,) does not absolutely determine for either, obserring that the event 
must decide. According to Aquinas they will only be reloHve wonders {Summ, TheoL, 
pu 1», qu. 114, art 4) : Dnmones possuut iSEicere miracula, qua scilicet homines mi- 
rantur, in quanti!lm eorum fiumltatem et cognitionem excedunt, Nam et unus homo 
in quantilun facit aliquid quod est supra facultatem et cognitionem alterius, dudt 
alium in admirationem sui operis, et quodammodo miraculum rideatur operari. 
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deed only so docs the conflict between those and these come out in iti 
true significance. It loses the cMefest part of tMs signilicance if we 
think of their wonders as mere conjurers' tricks, dexterous sleights of 
hand, ^'ith which they imposed upon Pharaoh and his servants ; making 
believe, and no more, that their rods turned into serpents, that they also 
changed water into blood. Hather wag this a conflict not merely be* 
tween the might of Egypt's king and the power of God ; bat the goda 
of Egypt, the spiritual powers of wickedness which underlay, and war© 
the soul of, that dark and evil kingdom, were in conflict with the God 
of Israel. In this conflict, it is true, their nothingness very soon was 
apparent; but yet most truly the two unseen kingdoms of light and 
darkness did then in presence of Pharaoh do open battle, each seeking 
to win the king for itself, and to draw liim into its own element,* Else, 
imless it had been such a conflict as this, wliat meaning would such 
passages have as that in Moses' Song, " Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the godsl" (Exod. xv. 11 j) or that earlier, ** Against all the 
gods of Egypt 1 will execute judgment; I am the Lord* " (Exod, xii, 
12; cf Numb, xxxiii, 4) As it was theUy so probably was it again at 
the Incarnation, for Satan's open encounter of our Lord in the wildemesa 
was but one form of his manifold opposition ; and we seem to have a 
hint of a resistance similar to that of the Egyptian magicians in the 
withstanding of Paul which is attributed to Elymas, (Acts xiii. 8; cf. 
2 Tim. iii, 8.|) But whether then it was so, or not, so will it be cer- 
tainly at the end of the world, (Matt. xxiv. 24 ; 2 Thess, if. 9 ; Rev. 
xiii. 13.) Thus it seems that at each great crisis and epoch of the 
kingdom, the struggle between the light and the darkness, wliich has 
ever been going forward comes out into visible manifestation. 

♦ The principal argumcBt against this, i« the Iket that ertrnordinary feats ofexibctly 
IQce kinds arc tlono by the modern EgyptiJin charmers ; some, which are perfectly ia- 
eiplicable; are recaaiited in the great Preach work upon Egypt, and nt tested by keen 
and eharp'Sighted observers. But tJikiJig into consideration all "which we kaow about 
these magicians, that they do, and apparently have always, constituted an hereditary 
guilds that the charmer throws hinisi4f into an ecstatic etate ; the question remaina^ 
Im>w far there may not be here a wreck and surviving fragnient of a mightier syBteni, J 
how lar the charmers do not even now, consciously or unconscmnsly, bring themselvet 
into relation with those evil powers, which more or less remotely do at the last un- 
derlie every form of heathen enperstition. On this matter Hengstenberg [Die Bucket 
Mo$f^» und ^(jypten, pp. 97—103) has much of interesting matter. 

f Gregory the Great {MorcU.^ t 34, c 3) haa a curioui and interesting pasitage ciq , 
the miracles of Antichrist. According to him, one of the great trials of the elect wiB ' 
be^ the far more glorious miracles which bo shall show, than any which in those last 
days the ChuFch ehaH bo allowed to accomplish. From the Church signs and won- 
ders will be well nigh or altogether withdraim, while the great€«t and moat startling 
' theee will be at hii b«lL 
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Yet while the works of Antichrist and his organs are not mere trickfl 
and juggleries, neither are they miracles in the very highest sense of the 
word ; they only partake, in part, of the essential elements of the mira- 
cle. This they have, indeed, in common with it, that they are real 
vrorks of a power which is suffered to extend thus far, and not merely 
dexterous sleights of hand ; but this, also, which is most different, thai 
they are abrupt, isolated, p^rts of no organic whole ; not the highest har* 
monies, but the deepest discords, of the universe ;* not the omnipotence 
of God wielding his own world to ends of grace, and wisdom, and love, 
but evil permitted to intrude into the hidden springs of things just so far 
as may suffice for its own deeper confusion in the end, and, in the mean 
while, for the needful trial and perfecting of God's saints and servants.f 

This &ct, however, that the kingdom of lies has its wonders no less 
than the kingdom of truth, would be alone sufficient to convince us that 
miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and simply, in proof of the 
doctrine which the worker of them proclaims ; and God's word expressly 
declares the same. (Deut. xiii. 1 — 5.) A miracle does not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. 
That which alone it claims for him at the first is a right to be listened 
to ; it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven or from hell. 
The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as being pood^ 
and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is 
from the doctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature in man. For 
all revelation presupposes in man a power of recognizing the truth when 
it is shown him; — that it will find an answer in him, — ^that he will trace 
in it the lineaments of a friend, though of a friend from whom he has 
been long estranged, and whom he has well nigh forgotten. It is the 
finding of a treasure, but of a treasure which he him^lf and no other 
had lost. The denial of this, that there is in man any organ by which 
truth may be recognized, opens the door to the most boundless skepticbm, 
is indeed the denial of all that is godlike in man. But " he that is of 
God, heareth God's word," and knows it for that which it proclaims it- 
self to be. 

It may be objected, indeed. If this be so, if there be this inward wit- 
ness of the truth, what need then of the miracle ? to what does it serve, 
when the truth has accredited itself already 1 It has, indeed, accredited 
itself as good, as from God in the sense that all which is good and true 
is from him, as whatever was precious in the teaching even of heathen 
■Age or poet was from him ; — ^but not as yet as a new word directly from 

* They have the yeritas/omMi, but not the yeritas^/SiMi. 
f See AuouBTDii^ J)e TVifk, L 8, c 1 — 9. 
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him — a new speaking on his part to man. The miracles are to be tbft 
credentials for the bearer of that good word, signs that he has a special 
mission for the realization of the purposes of Ood in regard of hnmanity.* 
^hen tiie truth has found a receptive heart, has awoke deep echoes in 
the innermost soul of man, he who brings it may thus show that he 
stands yet nearer to Grod than others, that he is to be heard not merely 
as one that is true, but as himself the Truth, (see Matt. xi. 4, 5 ; John 
T. 86 ;) or if not this, as an immediate messenger standing in direct con- 
nection with him who is the Truth, (1 Kin. xiii. 3 ;) claiming unreserved 
submission, and the reception, upon his authority, of other statements 
which transcend the mind of man, — ^mysteries, which though, of course, 
not against that measure and standard of truth which God has ^ven unto 
every man, yet which cannot be weighed or measured by it. 

To ask such a sign from any one who* comes professing to be the 
tttterer of a new revelation, the bringer of a direct message from God, to 
demand this, even when the word already commends itself as in itself 
good, is no mark of unbelief, but on the contrary is a duty upon his part 
to whom the message is brought^ Else might he lightly be persuaded 
to receive that as from God, which, indeed, was only the word of man. 
Thus it was no impiety on the part of Pharaoh to say to Moses and 
Aaron, " Show a miracle for you," (Exod. vii. 9, 10,) on the contrary, 
it was altogether right for him to require this. They came saying they 
had a message for him from God : it was his duty to put them to the 
proo£ On the other hand, it was a mark of unbelief in Ahaz, (Isid. vii. 
10 — ^13,) however he might disguise it, that he would not ask a sign from 
God in confirmation of the prophet's word. Had that word been more 
precious to him, he would not have been satisfied till the seal was set to 
it ; and that he did not care for the seal was a sure evidence that he did 
not truly care for the promise which with that was to be sealed. 

But the purpose of the miracle being, as we have seen, to confirm 
that which is good, so, upon the other hand, where the mind and con* 
science witness against the doctrine, not all the miracles in the world 
have a right to demand submission to the word which they seal.f On 
the contrary, the great act of faith is to believe, in the fiice, and in de- 
spite, of them all, in what God has revealed to, and implanted in, the 
soul, of the holy and the true ; not to believe another Gospel, though an 

* Gregory the Great (Horn, 4 in JSvanff,) : TJnde et adjuncta fiunt pnedieatioiii- 
bos sanctiB miraeala ; ut fidem yerbb daret yirtuB oeteoBa, et novafaeererU, qui nofta 
ftrcBdiearerU, 

f As Gregory the Great says well— the Church does Dot so much deny, as de- 
spise the miracles of heretics (JToro/. 1. 20, c 7) : Sancta Eodesia, etiam ei qua fitmt 
hBretioorum miraeala, despidt ; quia h»c sanctitatis specimen non esse cognoscii. 
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ang^ from heayen, or one tranafonned into such, should bring it ; (Deut. 
xiiL 3; Gal. L 8;*) and instead of compelling assent, mirades are then 
rather warnings to us that we keep aloof, for they tell us that not merely 
lies are here, for to that the consci^ce bore witness already, but that he 
who utters them is more than a common deceiver, is eminently *'a liar 
and an aptiohrist," a fidse prophet, — standing in n^ore imme<]Uate con- 
nection than other deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so 
that Satan has ^ven him his power, (Bev. ziii 2,) is using him to be an 
especial organ of his, and to do a signal work for him.f 

But in these things, if they are so, there might seem a twofold dan- ^ 
ger to which the simple and unlearned Christian would be exposed — the 
danger first of not receiving that which indeed oomes from God, or sec- 
ondly, of receiving that which oomes from an evil source. But indeed 
these dangers do not beset the unlearned and the simple more than they 
beset and are part of the trial and temptation of every man — ^the safe- 
guard fi^m either of these &tal errors lying altogether in men's moral 
and spiritual, and not at all in their intellectual, condition. They only 
find the witness which the truth bears to itself to be no witness, they 
only believe the lying wonders, in whom the moral sense is already per* 
verted ; they have not before received the love of the truth that they 
might be saved from believing a lie. Thus, then, their believing this 
lie and rejecting that truth is, in &ct, but the final judgment upon them 
that have had pleasure in unrighteousness. With this view exactly 
agree the memorable words of St. Paul, (2 Thess. ii. ^^—12,) wherein he 
declares that it is the anterior state of every man which shall decide 



* Augustine (De Civ, Dei, L 10, c. 16): Si tanti^ hi [angeli] mirabilibus iactis 
hcmanas permoyerent mentes, qui sacrificia sihi ezpetant : illi autem qui hoc prohibent, 
et uni tantdm Deo Bacrificari jubenty nequaquam ista viBibilia miracola iacere diguaren- 
tor, profectd non sensa ooqxnria, sed ratione meDtis praBpcnenda eprem eeset auetoritas. 
So to the ManirhinanB he 8aya.(C%>fk FauatfX 18, c. 6): Miracola noo focitis; qua ai 
faceretis, etiam ipsa^ r(AAB cayeremua, pnestruente nos Domino^ et dLcente, EzsuigenI 
multi pseudo-chriflti et pseudo-prophets, et fiident signa et prodigia multa. 

f Thus Lreneus {Ado. Sar^ L 2, c. 81, § 8) calls such deceitful workers, ** pre- 
cursors of the great Dragon," and speakft exactly this warning, saying, Quos simiUter 
atque ilium devitare oportet, et quant6 majore phantasmate operari dicuotur, tant6 ma- 
gis obeerrare eoa, quasi majorem nequitiss spiritum peroeperint. And Tertullian, re- 
futing Gnostics, who argued that there was no need that Ghrist should have been pro- 
phesied of beforehand, since he could at once prove his mission by his miracles, [per 
documenta virtotum,] replies {Adv, Mare,, L 8, c. 8) : At ego negabo solam banc iUi 
apeciem ad testimonium competisse, quam et Ipse postmodum exauetorayit. Siquidem 
edioena multos yenturos, et signa facturos, et yirtutes magnas edituros, ayersionem 
[evsrsicmem f ] etiam electorum ; nee ide6 tamen admittendos, temerariam signorum et' 
firtotom fidem osteodit, nt etiam apnd pseudo-christos fadllimamm. 
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whether he shall receive the lying wonders of Antichrist or reject them. . 
(Cf. John y. 48.) For while they come ** with all deceivableness of 
mirighteousness" to those whose previous condition has fitted them to 
embrace them, who have been ripening themselves for this extreme 
judgment, there is ever something in these wonders, something false, or 
immoral, or ostentatious, or something merely idle, which detects and 
lays them bare to a simple fiuth, and for that at once broadly differenoea 
Ihem from those which belong to the kingdom of the truth.* 

These dififerences have been often brought out. They are immoral ;f 
or if not so, yet futile, without consequences, leading to and ending in 
nothing. For as the miracle, standing as it does in connection with 
highest moral ends, must not be itself an immoral act, so may it not be 
in itself an act merely futile, issuing in vanity and nothingness. This is 
the argument which Orlgen continually uses, when he is plied with the 
alleged miracles of heathen saints and sages. He counts, and rightly, 
that he has ^sufficiently shown their emptiness, when he has asked, and 
obtained no answer to, this question, '* What came of these ? In what 
. did they issue 1 Where is the society which has been founded by their 
help ? What is there in the world's history which they have helped fbr« 
ward, to show that they lay deep in the mind and counsel of Grod ? The 
miracles of Moses issued in a Jewish polity ; those of the Lord in a 
Christian Church ; whole nations were knit together through their help.| 
What have your boasted Apollonius or Esculapius to show as the fruit 
of theirs? What traces have they left behind themf'§ And not 



* ** You complain " says Dr. Arnold, in a letter to Dr. Hawkins, (£{/<?, y. 2, p^ 
226,) ** of tliose persons who jndge of a revelation not by its evidence, but by its 
substance. It has always seemed to me that its substance is a most essential part of 
its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in favor of what was foolish or wicked, 
would only prove Manicheism. We are so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, 
that the character of any supernatural power can only be judged by the moral cha- 
racter of the statements which it sanctions. Thus oidy can we tell whether it be a 
revelation from Gk)d sr frcnn the DeviL" 

f Thus Arnobius {Adv, Otn^ 1. 1, c 48) of the heathen wonder-workers : Quis 
enim hos nesciat aut imminentla studere praanosoere, quie necessari6 (velint nolint) 
suis ordinationibus veniunt f aut mortiferam immittere quibus libuerit tabem, aut 
ikmiliarium dirumpere caritates : aut sine davibus reserare, qusB clausa sunt ; aut ora 
silentio vincire, aut in eurriculis equos debilitare, indtare, tardore.; aut uzoribus et 
Uberis alienis (sive illi mares sint, sive foeminei generis) inooncessi amoris flammas et 
furiales inmiittere cupiditates f Cf. laxN^nxs, Ado, Hmr^t L 2, a 81, § 2, 8. 

X C<m, Cel^f L 2, c. 61 : 'E&vuv 6?juv ovar6vTav ftervL rd mifieia airOv, 

§ Con, CWt., L 1, c. 67: AeucvvToaav iffdv 'EA^^vef ruv KornXtyfUviiv rivdc 
fiui^eXic, Ac/<?rp6v, koZ imparelvau iirl rdc iarepov yevedct koZ TffXiKoOrov ipyov, &( 
iuiroielv irtdavoTura ry trepll (Urrt^ ft6$i,i, Xiywri dwd 6eiac oifToi)^ ytywhai avopSfm 
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merely, he goes on to say, were Christ's miracles effectual, but effectual 
for good, — and such good was their distinct purpose and aim ; for this is 
the characteristic distinction between the dealer in fidse shows of power 
and the true worker of divine works, that the latter has ever the refor- 
mation of men in his eye, and seeks alwayd to forward this ; while the 
first, whose own work is built upon fraud and lies, can have no such 
purpose of destroying that very kingdom out of which he himself grows.* 
* These, too, are marks of the true miracles, and marks very nearly 
connected with the foregoing, that they are never mere freaks and plays 
^ of power, done as in wantonness, and for their own sakes, with no need 
compelling, for show and ostentation. With good right in that remark- 
able religious romance of earliest Christian times. The Beeognitians of 
element^ and in the cognate Clementine Homilies,^ Peter b made to 
draw a contrast between the wonderful works of Christ and those alleged 
by the followers of Simon Magus to have been wrought by him. What 
profit, what significance was there, he asks, in his dogs of brass or stone 
that barked, his talking statues, his flights through the air, his transfor- 
mations of himself, now into a serpent, now into a goat, his putting on 
of two faces, his rolling of himself imhurt upon burning coals, and the 
likel — ^which even if he had done, the works possessed no meaning; 
they stood in relation to nothing ; they were not, what each true mira- 
cle is always more or less, redemptive acts ; in other words, works not 
merely of power but of grace, each one an index and a prophecy of the 
inner work of man's deliverance, which it accompanies and helps for- 
ward.§ But, as we should justly expect, it was pre-eminently thus with 
the miracles of Christ. Each of these is in small, and upon one side or 
another, a partial and transient realization of the great work which he 
came that in the end he might accomplish perfectly and for ever. They 
are all pledges, in that they are themselves first-fruits, of his power ; in 
each of them the word of salvation is incorporated in an act of salvation. 
Only when regarded in this light do they appear not merely as illustri- 



* Con. CeU, L 1, c. 68 ; c£ Eusebiub, Dem. Evang^ L 8, c 6 

t L. 8, c 6, (CoTEUE&n PatU Apo$tt.,r. 1, p. 629.) 

X Horn, 2, c 82—34, (lUd^ p. 629.) 

g L. 8, c 60 (CoTELSBn Pati, Apottt, v. l, p. 629) : Nam die, queeso, qua utilitai 
«rt oatendere statuas ambulantes f latrare aereos aut lapideos canes f satire montesf 
vblare per aerem f et alia his similia, quiB dicitis feclsse Simooem f Qua auiem i 
Bono stmt, ad hominnm salutem, defenintar; ut sunt ilia quiB fecit Dominus noster, 
qui fecit csco^ yidere, fecit surdos audire ; debiles et daudos erezit, laDgaores et 
damones effugavit . . . Ista ergo signa quae ad salutem hominum prosmit, el 
■liqoid booi hominibtii oooferunt, Malignus fiicere non potest Ot ham jam, Oom^ 
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ous examples of his might, but also as glorious manifestations of Ua 
holy love. 

It is worth while to fellow this a little in detail. The evils what are 
they, which hinder man from reaching the true end and aim of his crea- 
tion, and from which he needs a redemption? It may briefly be an- 
swered that they are sin in its moral and in its physical manifestations 
If we regard its moral manifestations, the darkness of the understanding, 
the wild discords of the spiritual life, none were such fearful examples 
of its tyranny as the demoniacs ; they were special objects, therefore, 
of the miraculous power of the Lord. Then if we ask ourselves what 
9re the physical manifestations of sin ; they are sicknesses of all kiQds, 
fevers, palsies, leprosies, blindness, each of these death be^^nning, a 
partial death — and finally, the death absolute of the body. This region 
tl^refore is fitly another, as it is the widest region, of his redemptive 
grace. In the conquering and removing of these evils, he eminently 
bodied forth the idea of himself as the Bedeemer of men. But besides * 
these, sin has its manifestations more purely physical ; it reveals itself 
and its consequences in the tumults and strife of the elements among 
themselves, as in the rebellion of nature against man ; for the destinies 
of the natural world were linked to the destinies of man, and when he 
fell, he drew after him his whole inheritance, which became subject to 
the same vanity as himself. Therefore do we behold the Lord, him in 
whom the lost was recovered, walking on the stormy waves, or quelling 
the menace of the sea with his word; incorporating in these acts the 
deliverance of man« from the rebel powers of nature, which had risen 
up against him, and instead of being his willing servants, were often- 
times now his tyrants and his destroyers. These also were redemptive 
acts. Even the two or three of his works which seem not to range 
themselves so readily under any of these heads, yet are not indeed ex- 
ceptions. For instance, the multiplying of the bread easily shows itself 
as such. . The original curse of sin was the curse of barrenness, — ^the 
earth yielding hard-won and scanty returns to the sweat and labor of 
man; but here this curse is removed, and in its stead the primeval 
abundance for a moment re-appears. All scantness and scarceness, 
such as this lack of bread in the wilderness, such as that failing of the 
wine at the marriage-feast, belonged not to man as his portion at the 
first ; for all the earth was appointed to serve him, and to pour the ful- 
ness of its treasure into his lap. That he ever should himger or thirst, 
that he should have need of any thing, was a consequence of Adam's 
&11— fitly, therefore, removed by him, the second Adam, who came 
to give back all which had been forfeited by the first. 

But the miracle being, then, this ethical act, and only to be received 
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when it is so, and when it seals doctrines of holiness, the forgetting or 
Ruling to bring forward that the divine miracle must, of necessity, move 
in this sphere of redemption only, that the doctrine also is to try the 
miracle, as well as the miracle to seal the doctrine, is a most dangerous 
omission on the part of many who, in modem times, have written so- 
called "Evidences of Christianity,'* and have found in the miracles 
wrought by its Founder, and in those mainly as acts of power, the ex- 
clusive argument for its reception as a divine revelation. On the place 
which these works should take in the array of proo& for the things 
which we believe there will be occasion, by and by, to speak. Tor 
the present it may be sufficient observe, that if men are taught that 
they should believe in Christ upon no other grounds than because he 
attested his claims by works of wonder, and that simply on this score 
they shall do so, how shall they consistently refuse belief to any other, 
who shall come attesting his claims by the same? We have here a 
' paving of the way of Antichrist, for as we know that he will have his 
signs and wonders, so, if this aigument is good, he will have right on 
the score of these to claim the &ith and allegiance of men. But no ; the 
miracle must witness for itself, and the doctrine must witness for itself, 
and then the first is capable of vdtnessing for the second \* and those 
books of Christian evidences are utterly maimed and imperfect, fraught 
with the most perilous consequences, which reverence in the miracle 
little else but its power, and see in that alone what gives either to it 
its attesting worth, or to the doctrine its authority as an adequately 
attested thing. 

* Gerhard {Lot, Theoll, loc. 28, c. 11) : Miracala sunt doetrinaB teflserss ao sigilla*. 
qatffDadmodi^ igitur agillum k Uteris aTulsum nihil prohat» ita qnoque miraccda sine 
doctrinA nihil yalent 

6 



CHAPTER IT. 

THE EVANGELICAL, OOMPABED WITH OTHER CTGLES OF MffiAGLES. 



1. The Mibaolks of the Old Tebtament. 

The miracles of our Lord and those of the Old Testament afford many 
interesting points of comparison, and of a comparison equally instruo- 
tive, whether we trace the points of likeness, or of unlikeness, which 
exist between them. Thus, to note first a remarkable difference, we find 
oftentimes the holy men of the old covenant bringing, if one may ven- 
ture so to speak, hardly and with difficulty the wonder-work to the 
birth ; there is sometimes a momentary pause, a seeming uncertainty 
about the issue ; while the miracles of Christ are always accomplished 
with the highest ease ; he speaks and it is done. Thus Moses must 
plead and struggle with God, " Heal her now, O Grod, I beseedi thee," 
ere the plague of leprosy is removed from his sister, and not even so 
can ho instantly win the boon ; (Num. xii. 13 — ^15 ;) but Christ heals 
a leper by his touch, (Matt. viii. 8,) or ten with even less than tlus, 
merely by the power of his will and at a distance.* (Luke xvii. 14.) 
Elijah must pray long, and his servant go up seven times, before tokens 
of the rain appear ; (1 Kin. xviii. 42 — 44 ;) he stretches himself thrice 
on the child and cries unto the Lord, and painfully yrins back its life ; 
(1 Kin. xvii. 21, 22 ;) and Elisha, with yet more of effort and only 
after partial failure, (2 Kin. iv. 31 — 35,) restores the child of the Shu- 
nammite to life. Christ, on the other hand, shows himself the Lord of the 
living and the dead, raising the dead with as much ease as he performed 
the commonest transactions of life. — ^In the miracles wrought by men 

* Cyril of Alexandria, (Ceaxib's Catena in Lue, y. 12,) has obaerred and drawn 
imi the contrast. 
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glorious acts of faith as they are, for they are ever wrought in relianoe 
on the strength and &ithfulness of God, who will follow up and seal his 
servant's word, it is yet possible for human impatience and human un- 
belief to break out Thus Moses, God's organ for the work of power, 
speaks hastily and acts unbelievingly. (Num. xx. 11.) It is needless 
to say of the Son, that his confidence ever remains the same that hb 
Father heareth him always ; that no admixture of even the slightest 
human infirmity mars the completeness of his work. 

Where the miracles are similiar in kind, his are larger and freer and 
more glorious. Elisha feeds a hundred men with twenty loaves, (2 
Kin. iv. 42 — 44,) but he five thousand with five. They have continu- 
ally their instrument of power to which the wonder-working power is 
linked. Moses has his rod, his staff of wonder, to divide the Bed Sea, 
and to accomplish his other mighty acts, without which he is nothing, 
(Exod. vii. 19; viii. 5, 16; ix. 23; x. 13; xiv. 16, &c.;) his tree to 
heal the bitter waters ; (Exod. xv. 25 ;) Elijah divides the waters with 
his mantle ; (2 Kin. ii. 8 ;) Elisha heals the spring with a cruse of salt. 
(2 Kin. ii. 20.) But Christ accomplishes his miracles simply by the 
agency of his word, or by a touch, (Matt, xx* 34 ;) or if he takes 
any thing as a channel of his healing power, it is from himself he takes 
it, (Mark vii. 33 ; viii. 23 ;*) or should he, as once he does, use any 
• foreign medium, (John ix. 6,) yet by other miracles of like kind, in whidi 
he has recourse to no such extraneous helps, he declares plainly that 
this was a free choice and not of any necessity. And, which is but 
another side of the same truth, while their miracles and those of the 
apostles are ever done in the name of, and with the attribution of the 
glory to, another, " Stand still and see the salvation of the Lord, which 
he will show you," (Exod. xiv. 13,) "In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk," (Acts iii. 6,) " Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole," (Acts ix. 34 ; cf. Mark xvi. 17 ; Luke x. 17 ; John xiv. 
10 ;) his are ever wrought in his own name and as in his own power : "/ 
vfiUj be thou clean," (Matt. viii. 3 j) " Thou deaf and dumb spirit, / 

* In the East the Mahometans had probably a sense of the fitness of this, namely, 
that Christ should find all in himself, when they made his healing virtue to have re- 
sided in his breath, (Tholuok*s BlutheMomml. aua d. Morgerd, My^t.^ p. 62,) to 
which also they were led as being the purest and least material effluence of the body. 
(Cf. John xz. 22.) So Agbarus in the apocryphal letter which bears his name, mag- 
nifies Christ's healings, in that thej were done, &vev ^apfioKov kcU PoravQv, Amobius, 
too, {Adv, Gent,, L 1,0.48,44,48, 62,) lays great stress upon the point, that all which 
he did was done sine ullis adminiculis rerum ; he is comparing, it is true, our Lord's 
miracles with the lying wonders of the yo^rec, not with the only relatively inferiof 
of the Old Testament 
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charge thee come out of him;" (Mark ix. 25;) "Yoimg man, / saj 
unto thee, Arise." (Luke viL 14.) Even where he prays, being about 
to perform one of his mighty works, his disciples shall learn even from 
his prayer itself that herein he is not asking for a power which he had 
not indwelling in him, but indeed is only testifying thus to the unbroken 
oneness of his life with his Father's,* (John xi. 41, 42 ;) just as on 
another occasion he will not suffer his disciples to suppose that it is for 
any but for their sakes that the testimony from heaven is borne imto 
him. (John xii. 30.) Thus needful was it for them, thus needful for 
all, that they should have great and exclusive thoughts of him, and 
should not class him with any other, even the greatest and holiest of the 
children of men. 

These likenesses and unlikenesses seem equally such as beforehand 
we should have naturally expected. We should have expected the 
mighty works of either covenant to be like, since the old and new form 
parts of one organic whole ; and it is ever God's law that the lower 
should contain the germs and prophetic intimations of the higher. We 
should expect them to be imlike, since the very idea of God's kingdom 
is that of progress, of a gradually fuller communication and larger re- 
velation of himself to men, so that he who in times past spake unto the 
fathers by the prophets, did at length speak unto us by his Son ; and it 
was only meet that this Son should be clothed with mightier powers 
than theirs, and powers which he held not from another, but such rather 
as were his own in fee.f 

And this, too, explains a difference in the character of the miracles 
of the two covenants, and how it comes to pass that those of the old wear 
oftentimes a far severer aspect than the new. They are miracles, in- 
deed, of God's grace, but yet also miracles of the Law, of that Law 
which worketh wrath, which will teach, at all costs, the lesson of the 
awf^4 holiness of God, his hatred of the sinner's sin, — a lesson which 
men had all need thoroughly to learn, lest they should mistake and 
abuse the new lesson which a Saviour taught, of God's love at the same 
time toward the sinner himself. Miracles of the Law, they preserve 
a character that .accords with the Law ; being oftentimes fearful out- 
breaks of God's anger against the unrighteousness of men; such for 
Instance are the signs and wonders in Egypt, many of those in the desert, 

OC Ambrosb, i>tf jPtitf, L8,c.4. 
] TertuUian, {Adv. Mare., L 8, passim,) brings this out in a very interesiiiig man 
aer ; and Eusebios, {Dem, Evang., 1. 8, c. 2,) traces in the same way the parallelisms 
between the life of Moses and of Christ They supposed that in so doing they were, if 
any thmg, confirming the truth of either, though now the assailants of Revelation will 
have it that these coincidences are only calculated to cast suspicion upon both. 
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(Numb. xvi. 31 ; Lev. x. 2,) and some which the later prophets wrought ; 
(2 Kin. i. 10 — 12 ; ii. 23 — ^25 ;) though of these also there are far more 
which wear a milder aspect ; and are works, as all our Lord's are, of 
evident grace and mercy. I 'say all of our Lord's, for that single one, 
which seems an exception, the cursing of the barren fig-tree, has no 
right really to be considered such. Indeed it b difficult to see how our 
blessed Lord could more strikingly have shown his purpose of preserv- 
ing throughout for his miracles their character of beneficence, or have 
witnessed for himself that he was come not to destroy men's lives but 
to save them, than in this circumstance, — ^that when he needed in this 
very love to declare, not in word only but in act, what would be the 
consequences of an obstinate unfruitfulness and resistance to his grace, 
and thus to make manifest the severe side of his ministry, he should 
have chosen for the showing out of this, not one among all the sinners 
who were about him, but should rather have displayed hb power upon 
a tree, which, itself incapable of feeling, might yet effectually serve as a 
sign and warning to men. He will not allow even a single exception to 
the rule of grace and love.* When he blesses, it is men ; but when he 
smites, it is an imfeeling tree.f More upon this matter must be deferred 
till the time comes for treating that miracle in its order. 



* Compare Lord Bacon^s excellent remarks, in his Meditt 8ae.t where on the 
words, Bend omnia fecit, (Mark yil 86,) in which he sees rightly an allusion to Gen. 
L 81, he says : Veros plausus : Deus cClm universa crearet, vidit quod singula et om- 
nia erant bona nimis. Deus Verbum in miracuUs qua9 edidit (omne autem miraculum 
est novacreatio, et non ex lege prims creationis) nil facere Toloit, quod non gratiam et 
beneficentiam omnino spiraret Moses edidit miracula, et profligavit .£gyptios pestibus 
multis : Elias edidit, et ocdusit ccelum ne plueret super terram ; et rursus eduxit de coe- 
lo ignem Dei super duces et cohortes : Elizsus edidit, et evocavit ursas e deserto, qua 
laniarent impuberes ; Petrus Ananiam sacrilegum hypocritam morte, Paulus Elymam 
magum csscitate, percussit: sed nihil hujusmodi fecit Jesus. Descendit super eum 
Spiritus in formd columba, de quo dixit, Nesdtis cujus Spirittls sitis. Spiritus Jesu, 
spiritus columbinus : fuerunt illi seryi Dei tanquam bores Dei triturantes granum, et 
conculcantes paleam ; sed Jesus agnus Dei sine irft et judiciis. Onmia ejus miracula 
circa corpus humanum, et doctrina ejus circa animam humanam. Indiget corpus homi- 
ms alimento, defensione ab externis, et curl Hie multitudinem piscium in fetibus con- 
gregayit, ut uberiorem yictum hominibus prieberet : ille alimentum aqua in dignius 
alimentum vini ad exhilirandum cor hominis oonyertit ; ille ficum quod officio suo ad 
quod destinatum fuit» ad dbum hominis videlicet, non fungeretur, arefieri jussit : ille 
peouriam panum et piscium ad alendum exerdtum popuH dilatayit : ille ventos, qu6d 
narigantibus minarentur, corripuit. . . . Nullum miraculum judicii, omnia beneficen- 
tiie, et drca corpus humanum. 

f It is from this point of yiew that we should explain our Saviour's rebuke to th« 
■ODB of Zebedee, when they wanted to call down fire from heaven on a village of 
th« Samaritans, « m Elian did;"* (Luke iz. 64 ;) to repeat, that is, an Old Testament 
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It is also noticeable that the r^on in which the miracles of the Old 
Testament chiefly move, is that of external nature ; they are the deav* 
ing of the sea, (Exod xiv. 21,) or of a river, (Josh. ilL 14,) yawninga 
of the earth, (Num. xvi. 31,) fire falling down from heaven, (2 Kin. i 
10, 12,) furnaces which have lost their power to consume, (Dan. iii.,) 
wild beasts which have laid aside their inborn fierceness, (Dan. vi.,) and 
such as these : not of course these exclusively, but this nature is the 
haunt and main region of the miracle in the Old Testament, as in the 
New it is niainly the sphere of man's life in which it is at home. And 
consistently with this, the earlier miracles, done as the greater number 
of them were, in the presence of the giant powers of heathendom, have 
oftentimes a colossal character : those powers of the world are strong, 
but the God of Israel will show himself to be stronger yet. Thus is it 
with the miracles of Egypt, the miracles of Babylon : they ure miracles 
eminently of strength;* for under the influence of the great nature- 
worships of those lands, all religion had assumed a colossal grandeur. 
Compared with our Lord's works wrought in the days of his flesh, those 
were the whirlwind and the fire, and his as the still small voice which 
followed. In that old time God was teaching his people, he was teach* 
ing also the nations with whom his people were brought wonderfiilly 
into contact, that he who had entered into covenant with one among 
all the nations, was not one God among many, the God of the hills or 
the God of the plmns, (1 Kin. xx. 23,) but that the God of Israel was 
the Lord of the whole earth. 

But Israel at the time of the Incarnation had thoroughly learned that 
lesson, much else as it had lefl; unlearned : and the whole civilized world 
had practically outgrown polytheism, however it may have lingered still 
as the popular superstition. And thus the works of our Lord, though 

miracle, ^hrist's answer, ** Ye know nolTwhat manner of spirit ye are o('* is not» as 
it IS often explained, ** Ye are mistaking a spirit of bitter zeal for a spirit of love to 
me;"— bat the reboke is gentler, *< Ye are mistaking and confounding the different 
standing poipts of the Old and New OoTenant» taking your stand upon the old, that 
of an avenging righteoosness, when you should rejoice to take it upon the new, that 
of a forgiying love." 

* We find the &]se Christs who were so plentiful about the time of our Lord's 
coming, professing and promising to do exactly the same works as those wrought of 
yore,— to repeat even on a Urger scale these Old Testament miracles. Thus " that 
Egyptian" whom the Roman tribune supposed that he saw in Paul, (Acts xxi. 88,) 
and of whom Josephus gives us a fuller account, (Antt,\. %0, a 8, § 6,) led a tumult- 
uous crowd to the Mount of Olives, promising to show them from thence how, as a 
second and a greater Joshua, he woiQd cause the walls, not of Jericho, but of Jeru- 
salem, to fall to the ground at his bidding. (See Vitringa's interesting Essay, De 
9ignis ft Messift edendis, in his Ob$i, Sac, y, 1. pi 482.) 
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ihey bear not <fti their front the imposing character which did those of 
old, yet contain higher and deeper truths. They are eminently miradei 
of the Inoamation-rof the Son of God, who had taken our flesh, and 
taking, would heal it. They have predominantly a relation to man's 
body and his spirit. Miracles of nature take now altogether a subordi* 
nate place : they still survive, even as we could have ill aflbrded wholly 
to have lost them ; for this region of nature must still be claimed as part 
of Christ's dominion, though not its chiefest or its noblest province. 
Man, and not nature, is now the mam subject of these mighty powers ; and 
thus it comes to pass that, with less of outward pomp, less to startle and 
amaze, the new have a yet deeper inward significance than the old.* 



2. Ths MmACLES of thb Apoortphal Qospblb. 

The apocryphal gospels, abject productions as, whether contemplated 
in a literary or moral point of view, they must be allowed to be, are yet 
instructive in this respect, that they show us what manner of gospels 
were the result, when men drew from their own &ncy, and devised 
Christs of their own, instead of resting upon the basis of historic &ct, 
and delivering faithfully to the world true records of him who indeed 
had lived and died among them. Here, as ever, the glory of the true 
comes out into strongest light by comparison with the &lse. But in 
nothing, perhaps, are these apocryphal gospels more worthy of note, than 
in the difierence between the main features of their miracles and those 
of the canonical Gospels. Thus in the canonical, the miracle is indeed 
essential, yet, at the same time, ever subordinated to the doctrine which 
it confirms, — a link in the great chain of God's manitetation of himself 
to men ; its ethical significance never falls into the background, but the 
act of grace and power has, in every case where this can find room, 
nearer or. remoter reference to the moral condition of the person or per 
sons in whose behalf it is wrought. The miracles ever lead us off from 
themselves to their Author; they appear as emanations from the glory 
of the Son of God; but it is in him we rest, and not in them, — ^they are 
but the halo round him ; having their worth from him, not contrariwise, 
he from them. They are held, too, together by his strong and central 
personality, which does not leave them a conglomerate of marvellous 
anecdotes accidently heaped together, but parts of a great organic 

• Julian the Apostate had indeed so little an eye for 'the glory of saeh works as 
these, that in one place he says, (Ctrill., Ado, Jul^ L 6,) Jesus did nothing wonderful, 
" unless any should esteem that to have healed some lame and blind, and exorcised 
some demoniacs in Tillages like Bethsaida and Bethany, were veiy wonderful watkjL* 
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whole, of which every part is in vital coherence with evfty other. But 
it is altogether otherwise in these apocryphal narratives. To say that 
the miracles occupy in them the foremost place would very inadequately 
express the facts of the case. They are every thing. Some of these 
so-called histories are nothing else but a string of these ; which yet (and 
this too is singularly characteristic) stand wholly disconnected from the 
ministry of Christ. Not one of them belongs to the period after his 
Baptism, but they are all miracles of the Infancy, — in other words, of 
that time whereof the canonical Gospels relate no miracle, and not 
merely do not relate any, but are remarkably at pains to tell us that 
during it no miracle was wrought, that in Cana of Galilee being his 
first. (Johnii. 11.) 

It follows of necessity that they are never seals of a word and doc- 
trine which has gone before ; they are never *' signs," but at the best 
wonders and portents. Any high purpose and aim is clearly altogether 
absent from them. It is never felt that the writer is writing out of any 
higher motive than to excite and feed a childish love of the marvellous 
— never that he could say, *' These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name." (John xx. 81.) Indeed, so far from having a 
religiom, they are often wanting in a moral element. The Lord Jesus 
appears in them as a wayward, capricious, passionate child, to be 
feared indeed, seeing that he is furnished with such formidable powers 
of avenging every wrong or accidental injury which he meets ; and so 
bearing himself^ that the request which the parents of some other chil- 
dren are represented as making, that he may be kept within the house, 
for he brings harm and mischief wherever he comes, is perfectly justified 
by the facts. 

It may be well to cite a few examples in proof, however harshly 
some of them may jar on the Christian ear. Thus some children reftise 
to play with him, hiding themselves from him ; he pursues and turns 
them into kids.* Another child by accident runs against him and 
throws him down ; whereupon he, being exasperated,! exclaims, " As 
thou hast made me to fall, so shalt tliou fall and not rise ;" at the same 
hour the child fell down and expired.]; He has a dispute with the master 
who is teaching him letters, concerning the order in which he shall go 
through the Hebrew alphabet, and his master strikes him ; whereupon 



* Etang, Infant, c 40, in Thilo*8 Cod, Apocr., p. 116 ; to whose admirable edi 
Uon of the apocryphal gospeU the references in this section are made throughout, 
f UiKpavOet^, 
t Bvang, Infant^ c 47, p. 128 ; ct Evang, Thomm, c 4, p. 284. 
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Jesus curses him, and straightway his arm is withered, and he &lls on 
his &ce and dies.* This goes on, till at length Joseph says to Mary, 
" Henceforward let us keep him within doors, for whosoever sets himself 
against him, perishes." His passionate readiness to avenge himself 
shows itself at the very earliest age. At five years old he has made a 
pool of water, and is moulding sparrows from the clay. Another child, 
the son of a scribe, displeased that he should do this on the Sabbath, 
opens the sluices of his pool and lets out the water. On this Jesus is 
indignant, gives him many injurious names, and causes him to wither 
and wholly dry up with his curse.f 

•Such is the image which the authors of theee books give us of the 
holy child Jesus; — ^and no wonder; for man is not only unable to 
realize the perfect, he is unable to conceive it. The idea is as much a 
gifl, as the poi^r to realize that idea. Even the miracles which are 
not of this revolting character are childish, tricks like the tricks of a 
conjurer, never solemn acts of power and love. Jesus enters the shop 
of a dyer, who has various cloths from various persons, to be dyed of 
divers colors. In the absence of the master, he throws them all into the 
dyeing vat together, and when the dyer returns and remonstrates, draws 
them out of the vat each dyed according to the color which was enjoined. J 
He and some other children make birds and animals of clay ; while each 
is boasting the superiority of his work, Jesus says, " I will cause those 
which I have made to go ;"'— which they do, the animals leaping and 
the birds flying, and at his bidding returning, and eating and drinking 
from his hand.§ While yet an in&nt at his mother's breast, he bids a 
palm-tree to stoop that she may pluck the fruits; it obeys, and only 
returns to its position at his command.] Another time his mother sends 
him to the well for water ; the pitcher breaks, and he brings the water 
in his cloak.^ And as the miracles which he does, so those that are 
done in regard of him, are idle or monstrous ; the ox and ass worship- 
pmg him, a new-bom in&nt in the crib, may serve for an example.** 

In all these, as will be observed, the idea of redemptive acts alto- 
gether falls out of sight ; they are none of them the outward clothing 
of the inward facts of man's redemption. Of course it is not meant to 
be said that miracles of healing and of grace are altogether wanting in 

♦ ^ang. In/ant^ c 49, p. 126. In the Mang, Thonk, c 14, p. SOY, he only falls 
info a swoon, and something afterwards pleasing Jesus, (a 16,) he raises him up 
again. 

f Evang, Thom^ c 8, p^ 282. This appears with yariatioDs in the Evang. Infant^ 
C 46, p. 122. 

X Evang. Infant., c 87, p. 111. § iWei, c 86. | iW<i, p. 898. 

T Evang. Infant., p. 121. •• IHd., p. 882. 
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these hooks ;* that would evidently have been incompatible with any 
idea of a Redeemer ; but only that they do not present to us any deai 
and oonsbtent image of a Saviour full of grace and power, but an 
image rather continually defaced by lines of passion, and caprice, and 
anger. The most striking, perhaps, of the miracles rel&ted in regard 
of the child Jesus, is that of the billing down of the idols of Egypt at 
his presence in the land ; for it has in it something of a deeper signifi- 
cance, as a symbol and prophecy of the overthrow of the idol worship 
of the world by him who was now coming into the world.f The lions 
and the leopards gathering harmlessly round him as he passed through 
the desert on the way to Egypt, is again not alien to the true spirit of 
the Grospel, and has its analogy in the words of St Mark, tliat he " was 
with the wild beasts ;'' (L 13;) words which certainly are not intro- 
duced merely to enhance the savageness of the wilderness where ho 
spent those forty days of temptation, but are meant as a hint to us that 
in him, the new head of the race, the second Adam, the Paradisaical 
state was once more given back. (Gen. i. 28.) But with a very few 
sudi partial exceptions as these,^the apocryphal gospels are a barren 
and dreary waste of wonders without object or aim ; and only instruo* 
tive as making us strongly to feel, more strongly than but for these ex- 
amples we might have felt, how needfid it is that there should be other 
factors besides power for producing a true miracle ; that wisdom and 
love must be there also ; that where men conceive of power as its 
chiefest element, they give us only a hateful mockery of the divine« 
Had a Christ such as these gospels paint actually lived upon the earth, 
he had been no more than a potent and wayward magician, from whom 
all men would have shrunk with a natural instinct of distrust and fear. 



3. The Later, or Eoclbsiastioal, Miracles. 

It would plainly lead much toq far from the subject in hand to enter 
into any detailed examination of the authority upon which the later, or, 
as they may be conveniently termed, the ecclesiastical miracles, come 
to us. Yet a few words must of necessity find place concerning the 
permanent miraculous gifts which have been claimed for the Church as 
her rightful heritage, equally by some who have gloried in their pre- 

* For instance, Simon the Oanaanite {Ibid, p. 11*7) i^ healed, while yet a cfailc^ 
of the hite of a serpent Yet even in miracles such as this, there is always something 
that wiU not let us forget that we are moving in another world firom that in which tfas 
tacred crrangelists place us. 

f JEvang^ In/ant, c 10—12, pp. 16—77 ; c£ 1 Sam. v. 8, 4. 
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Bumed presence, as by others who have lamented their absence — ^by 
those alike who have seen in the presence of such, evidences of her 
sanctity, or in their absence, of her degeneracy and fall. It is not my 
belief that she has this gift of working miracles, nor yet that she was 
intended to have, and only through her own un&ithfulness has lost, it ; 
nor that her Lord has abridged her of aught that would have made her 
strong and glorious in not endowing her with powers such as these. 
With reasons enough for humbling herseli^ yet I do not believe that 
among those reasons is to be accounted her inability to perform these 
works that should transcend nature. So many in our own day have 
arrived at a directly opposite conclusion, that it will be needful shortly 
to justify the opinion here expressed. 

And first, as a strong presumption against the intended continuance 
of these powers in the Church, may be taken the analogies derived 
from the earlier history of God's dealings with his people. We do not 
find the miracles sown broadcast over the whole Old Testament history, 
but they all cluster round a very few eminent persons, and have re- 
ference to certain great epochs and crises of the kingdom of God. 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, — David, the great theocratic king, — 
Daniel, the "man greatly beloved," are alike entirely without them; 
that is, they do no miracles ; such may be accomplished in behalf of them, 
but they themselves accomplish none. In fact there are but two great 
outbursts of these ; the first, at the establishing of the kingdom under 
Moses and Joshua, on which occasion it is at once evident that they 
could not have been wanting; the second in the time of Elijah and 
Elisha ; and then also there was utmost need, when it was a question 
whether the court religion which the apostate kings of Israel had set 
up, should not quite overbear the true worship of Jehovah, when the 
Levitical priesthood was abolished, and the faithful were but a scattered 
few among the ten tribes. Then, in that decisive epoch of the king- 
dom's history, the two great prophets, they too in a subordinate sense 
the beginners of a new period, arose, equipped with powers which 
should wiUiess that he whose servants they were, was the God of Israel, 
however Israel might refuse to acknowledge him. There is here in all 
this an entire absence of prodigality in the use of miracles ; they are 
ultimate resources, reserved for the great needs of God's kingdom, not 
its daUy incidents ; they are hot cheap off-hand expedients, which may 
always be appealed to, but come only into play when nothing else would 
have supplied their room. How unlike this moderation to the wasteful 
expenditure of miracles in the church-history of the middle ages! 
There no perplexity can occur so trifling that a miracle will not be- 
Drought in to solve it: there is almost no saint, eertainly no distin^ 
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guished one, without his nimbus of miracles around his head ; they are 
adorned with these in rivalry with one another, in rivalry with Christ 
himself; no acknowledgment like this, " John did no miracle," (John 
X. 41,) in any of the records of their lives finding place. 

We must add to this the declarations of Scripture, which I have 
already entered on at large, concerning the object of miracles, that they 
are for the confirming the word by signs following, for authenticating a 
message as being from heaven— -that signs are for the unbelieving. (1 
Cor. xiv. 22.) What do. they then in a Christendom? It may indeed 
be answered, that in it are unbelievers still ; yet not in the sense in 
which St. Paul uses the word, for he would designate not the positively 
unbelieving, not those that in heart and will are estranged from the 
truth, but the negatively, and that, because the truth has never yet 
sufficiently accredited itself to them. Signs are not for the positively 
unbelieving, since as we have seen, they will exercise no power over 
those who harden themselves against the truth ; such will resist them 
as surely as they will resist every other witness of God's presence in 
the world ; but for the unbelieving who are such by no fault of their 
own — ^for them to whom the truth is now coming for the first time. 
And if not evejn for them now, — ^as they exist, for instance, in a heathen 
land, — ^we may suflSdently account for this by the fact that the Church 
of Christ, with its immense and evident superiorities of all kinds over 
every thing With which it is brought in contact, and some portions of 
which superiority every man must recognize, is itself now the great 
witness and proof of the truth which it delivers. That truth, therefore, 
^ no longer need to vindicate itself by an appeal to something else ; 
but the position which it has won in the very forefront of the world is 
itself its vindication now — ^is sufficient to give it a first claim on every 
Inan's attention. 

And then further, all that we might ourselves beforehand presume 
from the analogy of external things leads us to the same conclusions. 
We find all beginning to be wonderful — ^to be under laws different 
from, and higher than, those which regulate ulterior progress. Thus 
the powers evermore at work for the upholding the natural world are 
manifestly insufficient for its first creation; there were other which 
must have presided at its birth, but which now, having done their work, 
have fallen back, and lefb it to its ordinary development. The multi- 
tudinous races of animals which people this world, and of plants which 
clothe it, needed infinitely more for their first production than suffices 
for their present upholding. It is only according to the analogies of 
that which thus every where surrounds us, to presume that it was even 
•0 with the beginnings of the spiritual creation — ^the Christian Church. 
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It is unquestionably so in the beginning of that new creation in any 
single heart. Then, in the regeneration, the strongest tendencies of the 
old nature are overborne ; the impossible has become possible, in some 
measure easy ; by a mighty wonder-stroke of grace the polarity in the 
man is shifted ; the flesh, that was the positive pole, has become the 
negative, and the spirit, which was before the negative, is henceforth 
the positive. Shall we count it strange, then, that the coming in of a 
new order, not into a single heart, but into the entire world — & new 
order bursting fbrcibly through the bonds and hindrances of the old, 
should have been wonderful 1 It had been inexplicable if it had been 
otherwise. The son of Joseph might have lived and died and done no 
miracles : but the Virgin-bom, the Son of the Most Highest, himself 
the middle point of all wonder, — for him to have done none, herein, 
indeed, had been the most marvellous thing of all. 

But this new order, having not only declared but constituted itself, 
having asserted that it is not of any inevitable necessity boimd by the 
heavy laws of the old, henceforth submits itself in outward things, and 
for the present time, to those laws. All its true glory, which is its in- 
ward glory, it retains; but these powers, which are not the gifl — for 
Christ himself is the gifl — ^but the signs of the gift, it foregoes. They 
were as the proclamation that the king was mounting his throne ; yet 
the king is not proclaimed every day, but only at his accession : when 
he sits acknowledged on his throne, the proclamation ceases. They 
were as the bright clouds which gather round, and announce the sun at 
his first appearing: his mid-day splendor, though as full, and indeed 
fuller, of light and heat, knows not those bright heralds of his rising. 
That it has had these wonders — that its first birth was, like that of its 
wondrous Founder, wonderful — of tiiis the Church preserves a record 
and attestation in its Scriptures of truth. The miracles recorded there 
live for the Church ; they are as much present witnesses for Christ to 
us now as to them who actually saw them with their eyes. For they 
#»ere done once, that they might be believed always — that we, having 
in the Gospels the living representation of our Lord's life portrayed for 
us, might as surely believe that he was the ruler of nature, the healer 
of the body, the Lord of life and of death, as though we had actually 
ourselves seen him allay a storm, or heal a leper, or raise one dead. 

Moreover, a very large proportion of the later mirades presented to 
our belief bear inward marks of spuriousness. The miracles of Scrip- 
ture, — and among these, not so much the miracles of the Old Covenant 
as the miracles of Christ and his apostles, being the mirades of that 
highest and latest dispensation under which we live — ^we have a right to 
eonsider as normal, in their chief features at least, for all future mira^ 
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des, if such were to continue in the Church. The details, the local 
coloring, may be different, and there were no need to be perplexed at 
sudi a difference appearing ; yet the later must not be, in their inner 
spirit, totally unlike the earlier, or they «arry the sentence of condem- 
nation on their front. They must not, for instance, lead us back mider 
the bondage of the senses, while those other were ever framed to release 
from that bondage. They must not be ainoless und objectless, fantastic 
freaks of power, while those had every one of them a meaning, and dis* 
tinct ethical aim — ^were bridges by which Christ found access from 
men's bodies to their souls, — ^manifestations of his glory, that men might 
be drawn to the glory itself. They must not be ludicrous and gro- 
tesque, saintly jests, while those were evermore reverend and solemn 
and awful. And lastly, they must not be seals and witnesses to aught 
which the conscience, enlightened by the Word and Spirit of God, — 
whereunto is the ultimate appeal, and wluch stands above the mirade, 
and not beneath it, — protests against as untrue, (the innumerable Homish 
miracles which attest transubstantiation,) or as error largely minglmg 
with the truth, (the miracles which go to uphold the whole Romish sys- 
tem,) those other having set their seal only to the absolutely true. Mira* 
des such as any of these, we are bound, by all which we hold most 
sacred, by all which the Word of God has taught us, to reject and to re- 
fuse. It is for the reader, tolerably acquainted with the church-history 
of the middle ages, to judge how many of its mirades will, if these tests 
be acknowledged and applied, at once Mi away, and come no more 
even into consideration.* 



* The results are singulairly curious, which sometimeB are oome to through the fol- 
lowing up to their first sources the biographies of eminent Romish sainta Tholuck 
has done so in regard of Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier ; and to him ( Verm. 
SehrifL, pp. 60 — 67) I am mainly indebted for the materials of the following note.— 
There are feWi-'perhaps, who have been surrounded with such a halo of wonders aa 
the two great pUlars of the order of the Jesuits, Loyola and Xavior. Upwards of two 
hundred miracles of Loyola were laid before the Pope, when his canonisation was in 
question, — mirades beside which, those of our Lord shrink into insignificance. If 
Christ by his word and look rebuked and expelled demons, IgnatiiM did the same by a 
letter. If Christ walked once upon the sea, Ignatius many times in the air. K Christ, 
by his shimng countenance and glistening garments, once amazed his diaciples, Igna- 
tius did it frequently ; and, entering into dark chambers, could, by his presence, light 
them up as with candles. K the sacred history teUs of three persons whom Christ 
raued from the dead, the number which Xayier raised exceeds all count. In hkt 
manner, the miracles of his great namesake of Assisi rivalled, when they did not leave 
behind, those of Christ. The author of the Liber Con/ormitatum, writing of him lass 
than a century after his death, brings out these conformities of the Master and the 
tervant : Hio sicut Jesca aquam in vinum oonvertit, panes multiplicavit, et de navicuU 
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Very interesting is it to observe how the men who in some sort fell 
in with the prevailing tendencies of their age, (for, indeed, who escapes 
them ?) yet did ever, in their higher moods, with a truest Christian in- 

in medio fluctxiiim maris mincolosd immotft,per ae & teml abducUI»docait torbas ao- 
dientes in littore. Hoic omnia creatura qnaai ad nutnm videbator parere, ac si in ipso 
esset status innocentis resiitutus. £t ut ciBtera taceam : cscos iUominayit ; snrdos, 
elaados, paralytioofly oomiom infirmitatom generibus laborantes earaTit,leprosoe mun- 
darit ; dsmones effugavit ; captivos eripoit ; naufragis suocLrrit, et quiUn plnres mor- 
iuoB suBcitayit (Gzeseler, Lehrbueh der KirehengnchietUe^ t. 2, part % p 866. 

But to retom to Ignatius, and the historic eyidenoe of hU miracles. Kibadeneira, 
from early youth his scholar and companion, published, fifteen years after his death, 
that is in 1672, a life of his departed master and friend ; which book appeared again 
in 1687, augmented with many additional circumstances communicated by persons 
who had lived in familiar intercourse with Ignatius while living, and who had most 
intimate opportunities of being acquainted with all the fiEu:ts of his life (grayissimi viri 
et Ignatio valde familiares). Now it is sufficiently remarkable that neither in the first, 
nor yet in the second so greatly enlarged and corrected edition, does the slightest trace 
of a miracle appear. On the contrary, the biog^pher enters into a lengthened discus- 
sion of the reasons why it did not please Gk>d that any signal miracle should be wrought 
by this eminent servant of his :— Sed dicat aliquis, si h£BC vera sunt, ut profect6 sunt, 
quid causa est, quam ob rem illius sanctitas minus est testata miraculis, et^ ut multo- 
rum Sanctorum vita, signis dedarata, virtutumque operationibua insignita t Oui ^;o ; 
Quis cognovit sensum Domini, aut quis conciliariua ejus fuit f Ble enim est qui facit 
mirabUia magna solus, propterea illius tantummodd infinite virtute fieri possunt, quie- 
cumque aut natures vim aut modum exoedunt £t ut solus ille hsec potest efficere, 
ita ille solus noTit, quo loco, quo tempore miracula et quorum predbus facienda sint. 
Sed tamen neque omnes sancti viri miraculis ezcelluerunt ; neque qui illonmi aut mag- 
nitudine priestitenmt, aut copiA, iddrco reliquos sanctitate superarunt Non enim 
sanctitas cujusque signis, sed caritate sstimanda est Two years before the appear- 
ance of the second edition of this work, that is, in 1686, Maffei, styled the Jesuit livy, 
published at Rome his work, i>« Vitd et marilnu 8. Ignatii ZoyolcB Libri trea ; and 
neither in this is aught related of the great founder of the Order, which deserves the 
name of a miracle, however there may be here some nearer approach to such than in 
the earlier biography — remarkable intimations, as of the death or recovery of friends, 
glimpses of their beatified state, ecstatic visions in which Christ appeared to him ; 
and even of these, tBe list is introduced in a half apologetic tone, which shows that 
he has by no means thoroughly convinced himself of the historic accuracy of those 
things which he is about to relate : Non pauca de eodem admirabilia j^rcsiicanhir, quo- 
rum aliqua nobis hoe loco exponere visum est 

But with miracles infinitely more astounding and more numerous the Romish 
church has surrounded his great scholar, Francis Xavier. Miracles were as his daily 
food ; to raise the dead was as common as to heal the sick. Even the very boya who 
served him as catecfaists received and exercised a similar power of working wonders. 
Now there are, I believe, no historic documents whatever, laying claim to an ordinary 
measure of credibility, which profess to vouch for these. And in addition to this, we 
have a series of letters written by this great apostle to the heathen, out of the midst of 
his work in the fiur Sast, {8, JP\raneUci Xaverii BpUtolanim LUnri tre$, PragB, 
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sight, witness against those very tendencies by which they, with the 
rest of their contemporaries, were more or less borne away. Thus was 
it with regard to the over-valuing of miracles, the counting them the 
only evidences of an exalted sanctity. Against this what a continual 
testimony in all ages of the Church was borne ; not, indeed, sufficient 
to arrest the progress of an error, into which the sense-bound genera- 
tions of men only too naturally fall, yet showing that the Church herself 
was ever conscious that the holy life was in the sight of God of higher 
price than the wonderful works — that love is the greatest miracle of all 
— ^that to overcome the world, this is the greatest manifestation of the 
power of Christ in his servants.* 

One passage from Chrysostom, in place of the many that might be 
q\ioted, and even that greatly abridged, must suffice.f He is rebuking 
the faithful, that now, when their numbers were so large, they did so 
little to leaven the world, and this, when the apostles, who were but 
twelve, effected so much ; and he puts aside the excuse, '^ But they had 
miracles at command," not with the answer, " So have we ;" but in 
this language : " How long shall we use their miracles as a pretext for 
our sloth ? And what was it then, you say, which made the apostles so 
great ? I answer. This, that they contemned money ; that they tram- 
pled on vain-glory ; that they renounced the world. If they had not 
done thus, but had been slaves of their passions, though they had raised 
a thousand dead, they would not merely have profited nothing, but 
would have been counted as impostors. What miracle did John, who 
reformed so many cities, of whom yet it is expressly said, that he did no 
sign ? And thou, if thou hadst thy choice, to raise the dead in the 
name of Christ, or thyself to die for his name, which wouldst thou 
choose? Would it not be plainly the latter? And yet that were a 
miracle, and this is but a work. And if one gave thee the choice of 
turning all grass into gold, or being able to despise all gold as grass, 
wouldst thou not choose the last 1 And rightly ; for by this last thou 
wouldst most effectually draw men to the truth. T^s is not my doc- 
trine, but the blessed Paul's : for when he had said, * Covet earnestly 

1*750,) letters which prove him indeed to have been one of the discreetest^ as he was 
one of the most fervent, preachers of Christ that ever lived ; and which are full of 
admirable hints for the missionary ; but of miracles wrought by himself of miracles 
which the missionary may expect in aid of his work, there occurs not a single word. 

* See for instance, Augustine^s admirable treatment of the subject, Fnarr. in Pi. 
cxxT., beginning with the words : ** Ergo sunt homines, quos delectat miraculum facere, 
•t ab eis qui profecerunt in Eodesid miraculum exigunt, et ipsi qui quasi profecisas 
sibi videntur, talia volunt facere, et putant se ad Deum non pertinere, si non fecerini 

t Bom, 46, in Matih, 
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the best gifts,' and then added, 'yet show I unto you a more excellent 
way ;' he did not adduce mirades, but love, as the root of all good 
things."* 

Few points present greater difficulties than the attempt to fix accu- 
rately the moment when these miraculous powers departed from the 
Church, and it entered into its permanent state, with only its miracles of 
grace and the record of its miracles of power ; instead of having ac- 
tually going forward in the midst of it those miracles of power as well, 
with which it first asserted itself in the world. This is difficult, because 
it is difficult to say at what precise moment the Church was no longer 
in the act of becoming^ but contemplated in the mind of God as now 
actually being ; when to the wisdom of God it appeared that he had 
adequately confirmed the word with signs following, and that these props 
and strengthenings of the infant plant might safely be removed from the 
hardier tree.f » 



* Nennder (KireK OtBeh^Y, 4» pp. 225-26'7) quotes many like utterances coming 
from the chief teachers of the Churdi, even in the midst of the darkness of the ninth 
century. Thus Odo of Olugny relates of a pious layman, whom some grudged should he 
aet so high, seeing that he wrought no mirades, how that once detecting a thief in the act 
of rohbing him, he not merely dismissed him,'but gave him all that which he would 
wrongfully have taken away, and adds, Certd mihi yidetur, quod id magis admiratione 
dignum sit, qu&m si furem rigere in saxi duritiem fedsset. And Neander (v. 6, pp. 
4*77, 606) gives ample testimonies to the same effect from writers of lires of saints, and 
from others, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. One of these confesses 
indeed that it is a long line of mirades which is diiefly looked for from them (quod max- 
imd nunc ezigitur ab iis qui sanctorum vitas describere volunt). There is a beautiful 
passage on the superior worth of charity in St. Bernard, Serm, 46, c 8, in Cant 

\ This image is Chrysostom^s, who draws it out at length {Hotn. 42, in Imeript 
Act Apottt.) : *' As therefore an husbandman, having lately committed a young tree 
to the bosom of the earth, counts it worthy, being yet tender, of mudi attention, on 
eret^ bide fencing it round, protecting it with stones and thorns, so that neither it 
may be torn up by the winds, nor harmed by the cattle, nor injured by any other in- 
jury ; but when he sees that it is &st rooted and has sprung up on high, he takes 
away the defences, since the tr^e can now defend itself from any such wrong ; thus 
has it been in the matter of our faith. When it was newly planted, while it was yet 
tender, great attention was bestowed on it on every side. But after it was fixed and 
rooted and sprung up on high, after it had filled all the world, Christ both took away 
the defences, and for the time to come removed the other strengthenings. Wherefore 
at the beginning he gave gifts even unto the unworthy, for the early time had need 
of these helps to faith. But now he gives them not even to the worthy, for the 
strength of fidth no longer needs this assistance." Gregory the Great (Horn, 29, in 
JSmnff.) has very nearly the same image : Hasc [signa] necessaria in exordio Ecdesiss 
fcMrunl Ut enim fides cresceret, miraculis fuerat nutrienda : quia et nos cCun arbusta 
plmtamus, tamdiu eis aquam infundimua, quousque ea in terr& jam oooraluisse vlda- 
I ; et ii semel radicem fizerint, in ligando cessamua. 

f 
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That their retrocession was gradual, that this mighty tide of powei 
should have ebbed only by degrees,* this was what was to be looked 
for in that spiritual world which, like Grod's natural world, is free from 
all harsh and abrupt transitions, in which each line melts imperceptibly 
into the next. We can conceive the order of retrocession to have been 
in this way ; that divine power which dwelt in all its fulness and inten- 
sity in Christ, was first divided among his apostles, who, therefore, indi- 
vidually brought forth fewer and smaller works than he. It was again 
from them further subdivided among the ever-multiplying numbers of 
the Church, who, consequently, possessed not these gifts in the same 
intensity and plenitude as did the twelve. Yet it must always be 
remembered that these receding gifls were ever helping to form thai 
which should be their own substitute; that if they. were waning^ that 
which was to supply their room was ever waxing, — that they only 
waned as that other waxed; the flower dropped off only as the fruit was 
being* formed. If those wonders of a first creation have lefl us, yet 
this was not so, till they could bequeath in their stead the standing 
wonder of a Qiurch,f itself a wonder, and embracing manifold wonders 
in its bosom.| For are not the laws of the spiritual world, as they are 
•ver working in the midst of us, a continual wonder 1 What is the new 
birth in Baptism, and the communion of Christ's body and blood in the 
Holy Eucharist, and the life of God in the soul, and a kingdom of 
heaven in the world, what are these but every one of them wonders 1§ 

* Thua Origen {Con, Cela., 1. 2» e. 46) caUa the rarriYing gifts in the Ohiireh 
wntiges (Ixw) of former powers ; and again L 2, a 8, he speaks of them as Ixvn i^^ 
rivd ye fjiei^ova, 

\ Augustme (De, Civ, Dei, L 22, & 8) : Qnisquis adhuo prodigia, nti oredat, in- 
qnirit, magpfmm est ipse prodigimn, qui mundo credente, non credat 

X Coleridge, in his Literary Remains^ v. 4. p. 260, on this matter expresses him- 
self thus : — ** The result of my own meditations is, that the evidence of the GkMpel, 
taken as a total, is as great for the Christians of the nineteenth century as for thoso 
of the apostolic age. I should not be startled if I were told it were greater. But it 
does not follow that this equally holds good of each component part An evidence 
of the most cogent clearness, tmknown to the primitive Christians, may compensate 
for the evanescence of some evidence which they enjoyed. Evidences comparatively 
dim have waxed into noonday splendor, and the compMurative wane of others dnce 
effulgent, is more than indemnified by the tynopn* rov fravrof, which we enjoy, and 
by the standing miracle of a Christendom commensurate and almost synonymoos 
with the civilized world.** 

§ The wonder of the existence and subsistence of a Church in the world is itself 
■0 g^at, that Augustine says strikingly and with a deep truth, that to believe or not to 
believe the miracles is only choosing an alternative of wonders. If you do not believe 
the miracles, you must at least believe this miracle, that the world was converted witl»' 
oat miracles. (Si miraculis noa creditis, saltern hoio miraeulo CKedeadonL est^ mnndiiw 
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wonders in this like the wonders of ordinary nattire, as distinguished 
from those which aocompany a new in-ooming of power, that they are 
under a law which we can anticipate ; that they conform to an absolute 
order, the course of which we can understands — ^but not therefore the 
less divine.* How meanly do we esteem of a Churdi, of its marvellous 
gifts, of the powers of the coming world which are working within it, of 
its Word, of its Sacraments, when it seems to us a small thing that 
in it m^i are new-bom, rdsed from the death of sin to the life ^ of 
righteousness, the eyes of their understanding enlightened, and their 
ears opened, unless we can also tell of more visible and sensuous won- 
ders. It is as though the heavens should not declare to us the glory 
of Grod, nor the firmament show us his handiwork, except at some single 
moment such as that when the sun was standiog still upon Gibeon, 
and the moon in Ajalon. I 

nne miraculis foisse oonversum.) Of. De Civ, Dei, 1. 22, a 8, § 1. And oa th« rela- 
tion of the helps to faith, the witnesses of God*s presence in the midst of us which we 
haye, and which the early Church had, he says {8erm, 244, & 8) : ApostoU Christum 
prassentem yidebant : sed toto orbe terrarum diflftiwam Eoclesiam non videbant : vide- 
bant caput et de corpore credebant Habemus yices nostras : habemus gratiam dispen- 
sationis et distributionls nostra : ad credendum certissimis documentis, tempera nobis 
in jan4 fide sunt distributa. Illi vidcbant caput, et credebant de corpore : nos videmus 
corpus, et credamus de eapite. 

* Gregory the Great (JSbm, 29, in Evanff,) : Sancta quippe Eodesia quotidie spiri- 
taliter fkcit quod tunc per Apostolos corporaliter fiuaebat Nam sacerdotes ejus cihn 
per exorcismi gratiam manum eredentibus imponunt, et habitare malignos spiritus in 
eorum mente contradicunt, quid aliud fiuaunt, nisi dssmonia ejiciunt t Et fideles quique 
qui jam yita ceteris secularia verba derelinquunt, sancta autem mysteria insonant. Con- 
ditoris sui laudes et potentiam, quantClm pravalent, narrant, quid aliud faciunt^ nisi novis 
linguis loquuntur t Qui dum bonis suis exhortationibus malitiam de alienis cordibus, 
auferunt, serpentes toUunt Et dum pestiferas suasiones audiunt, sed tamen ad opera- 
uonem pravam minimi pertrahuntur, mortiferum quidem est quod bibunt, sed non eii 
Docebit Qui quoties prozimos suos in opere bono infirmari conspiciunt, dum eis tota 
virtate concurrunt, et exemplo sua operationis illorum vitam roborant qui in propriA ao- 
tione titubant, quid aliud faciunt, nisi super legros manus imponunt, ut bene habeant t 
QosB nimirum miracula tant6 majora sunt, quantd spiritalia, tant6 majora sunt, quanta 
per luec non corpora sed anims suscitantur. . • • Corporalia ilia miracula ostendunt 
aliquando sanctitatem, non autem &ciunt : hsc ver6 spiritalia, qua aguntur in mente, 
virtutem vita non ostendunt, sed faciunt. Ula habere et mali possunt ; istis autem 
perfrui nisi boni non possunt. . . . Nolite ergo, fratrescariseimi, amare signa qua pos- 
sunt cum reprobis haberi communia, sed hac qua mod6 dizimus, caritatis atque pietatis 
miracula amate ; qua tant6 securiora 8unt,quant6 et occulta *, et de quibus apud Domi- 
mun eo major fit retribntio, quo apud homines minor est gloria. See too on these 
greater wonders of the Church Augustine, Serm, 88, & 8 ; and Origen (Con, OeU,, 1. 2, 
c 48) finds in them, in these wonders of grace which are ever going fcrward, the fulfil- 
rnsni of the promise that those who believed should do greater things than Christ him* 
sail (John xiv. 12.^ Ct Birnaed, Jn A$een. DonL^Serm. 1. 
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While then it does not greatly ooneem us to know when this power 
was withdrawn, what does vitdlj concern us is, that we suffer not 
these carnal desires after miracles, as if they were necessarily saints 
who had them, and they but ordinary Christians who were without them, 
as though the Church were incomplete and spiritually impoverished 
which could not show them, to rise up in our hearts, as they are ever 
ready to rise up in the natural heart of xban, to which power is so much 
dearer than holiness. There is no surer proof than the utterance of 
feelings such as these, that the true glory of the Church is hidden 
from our eyes — ^no sadder sign that some of its outward trappings and 
ornaments have caught our fancy ; and not the &ct that it is all glorious 
within, taken possession of our hearts and minds. It is, indeed, ill with 
us, for it argues little which we ourselves have known of the mirades of 
grace, when ihei/ seem to us poor and pale, and only the miracles of 
power have any attraction in our eyes. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ASSAULTS ON THE MIRACLES. 



1. Thb Jewish. 



A BioiD XQonottibistio religion, like the Jewish, left but one way of escape 
from the authority of miracles, which once were acknowledged to be in- 
deed such, and not mere collusions and sleights of hand. There re- 
mained nothing to say but that which we find in the New Testament the 
adversaries of the Lord continually did say, namely, that these works 
were works of hell : '' This fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of the devils."* (Matt. xiL 24 ; cf. Mark iii. 22—27 ; 
Luke zi. 15—22.) We have our Lord's own answer to the deep malig- 
nity of this assertion; his appeal, xiamely, to tlie whole tenor of his doo- 
trine and his miracles — ^whetheir they were not altogether for the over- 
turning of the kingdom of evil — ^whether such a lending of power to him 
on the part of Satan would not be wholly inconceivable, since it were 
merely and altogether suiddaL For though it would be quite intelligible 
that Satan should bait his hook with some good, should array himself as 
an angel of light, and do for a while deeds that might appear as deeds of 
light, that so he might the better carry through some mighty delusion — 

" Win xneQ with honest trifles, to betray them 
In deepest consequeDoe," 

just as Darius was willing that a small portion of his army should per- 
ish, that so the mighty deceit which Zopyrus was practising against 
Babylon might succeedf — ^yet a lasting, unvarying, unrelaxing assault 

* They regarded him planum in signis (Tkbtuluait, Ath, Mare^ L 8, a 6 ; ct 
Apolog^ c 21)l This charge is dressed oat with infinite blasphemous additions hi 
ths later Jewish books. (See £i8BnBNOXE*8 JBrUdeekL Jtuknih, v. 1, p. 148, seq.) 

\ Hebodotdi L 8, Ci 165. 
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on his kingdom is unintelligible as being furthered by himself: his king* 
dom thus in arms against itself, could not stand, but hath an end. He 
who came, as all his words and his deeds testified, to destroy the works 
of the Devil, could not have come armed with his power, and helped on- 
ward by his aid. It is not a pact with the Evil one which this tells o^ 
but of one mightier than that Evil one having entered with power into 
his stronghold, and who, having bound him, is now spoiling his goods. 
Our Lord does in &ct repel the accusation, and derive authority to his 
miracles, not on account of the power which they display, however that 
may be the first thing that brings them into consideration, but on account 
of the ethical ends which they serve. He appeals to every man's con- 
science whether the doctrine to which they bare witness^ and which 
bears witness to them, be not from above and not firom beneath : and if 
so, then the power with which he accomplished them could not have been 
lent him firom beneath, since the kingdom of lies would never so contradict 
'tself as seriously to help forward the establishment of the kingdom of 
inith,* 

There is indeed at first sight a difficulty in the argument which our 
Saviour draws finom the oneness of the kingdom of Satan — namely, that 
it seems the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be this anarchy — 
blind rage and hate not merely against God, but each part of it warring 
against every other part. And this is most deeply true, that hell is as 
much in arms agsdnst itself as against heaven ; neither does our Lord 
deny that in respect of itself that kingdom is infinite contradiction and 
division : only he asserts that in relation to the kingdom of goodness it is 
at one : there is one life in it and one soul in relation to that. Just as a 
nation .or kingdom may embrace within itself infinite parties, divisions^ 
discords, jealousies, and heart-burnings ; yet if it is to subsist as a nation 
at all, it must not, as regards other nations, have lost its sense of unity ; 
when it does so, of necessity it faUs to pieces and perishes. To ^e 
Pharisees he says : " This kingdom of evil subsists ; by your own con- 
fession it does so it cannot therefore have denied the one condition of 
its existence, which is, that it should not lend its powers t6 the over- 
throwing of itself— that it should not side with its own foes ; I am its 
foe, it cannot therefore be siding with me." 

This accusation against the miracles of Christ, that they were dono 
by the power of an evU magic, the heathen also sometimes used : but evi- 
dently having borrowed it from the Jewish adversaries of the Christian 
{aith.t Yet in their mouths, who had no such earnest idea of the king- 

* EoBebias (Deou Bvang.^ L 8, c 6) makes mnch of this argument 

t See a ouriouB passage, Origen, Con. Ce&., LI, a 68; ot also L 1, o. 6 ; L S^ a. 
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dom of God upon one side, and the kingdom of evil on the other, And 
the fixed limits which divide the two, who had peopled the intermediate 
space with middle powers — some good, some evil, some mingled of 
both — ^the accusation was not at all so deeply malignant as in the mouth 
of a Jew. It was little more than a stone which they found convenient- 
ly at hand to fling, and with them is continually passing over into the 
charge that those works were wrought by trick — that they were conjur- 
er's arts ; the line between the two charges is continually disappearing. 
The heathen, however, had a method more truly their own of evading 
the Christian miracles, which is now to consider. 



2. Thb Hsathek. (Celbus, Hiebooles, Pobphtrt.) 

A religion like the Jewish, which, besides God, and the angels who 
were in direct and immediate subordination to him, left no spirits con- 
ceivable but those in rebeUion against him, the absolutely and entirely 
evil; this, as has been observed, allowed no choice, when once the mir> 
ade was adjudged to be not fix)m God, but to attribute it to Satan. 
There was nothing between ; it was from heaven, or if not from heaven, 
from hell. But it was otherwise in the heathen wodd, and with the 
<<gods many" of polytheism. So long as these lived in the minds of 
men, the argument from the miracles was easily evaded. For, what 
did they prove at the Uttermost with regard to the author of themi 
What but that a god, it might be one of the higher, or it might be one 
of the middle powers, the ^aljxov?^, the intermediate deities, was with 
him 'i What was there, men replied, in this, which justified the demand 
of an absolute obedience upon their parts 1 Wherefore should they yield 
exclusive allegiance to him that wrought these works 1 The gods had 
spoken often by others also— had equipped them with powers equal to or 
greater than those claimed by his disciples for Jesus ; yet no man there- 
fore demanded for them that they should be recognized as absolute lords 

49 ; L 8, c 9 ; Angtistine, De Ckms, Ewng., L 1, oa 9 — 11 ; Jerome, Bret, in P$aLf 
81, in fine ; Arnobius, Adv, Gen,, 1. 1, c; 43, who brings in this as one of the calmnnies 
of the heathen against the Lord : Magus fuit, dandestinis artxbas omnia ilia perfedt : 
iBgyptiornm ex adytis angelorum potentinm nomina et remotas furatus est dlsdpli* 
nas; c£ also c. 58. This charge of fetching his magical skill from Egypt, which Oel- 
BOS in like manner takes up, (Origen, Cbn. Ceh,, 1. 1, ca 28, 88 ; see also Eusebius^ 
Dem, Evang^ L 8, a 6,) betrays at once the Jewish origin of ^e aoousatioa It k 
evermore repeated in Jewish books. Egypt, say they, was the natural home of 
magic, so that if the magic of the world were divided into ten parts Egypt would 
possess nine; and there, even as the Christian histories confess. Jests resided two 
jmiu, (EmsvicxNaxE's Entdeekttfudenih, v. 1 pp. 149, 166.) 
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of the destinies of men. Escnlapius performed wonderful cures ; ApoL 
lonius went about the world healing the sick, expelling demons, riusing 
the dead ; Aristeas disappeared from the earth in as marvellous a way 
as the author of the Christian &ith : yet no man built upon these w(NI» 
ders a superstructure such as that which the Christians buUt upon the 
wonders of Christ* 

Thus Celsus, as we learn from more than one passage in Origen'a 
reply, brings forward now the mythic personages of antiquity, now the 
magicians of a later date, though apparently with no very distinct pup> 
pose in his mind, but only with the feeling that somehow or other he can 
play them off against the divine Author of our religion, and undermine his 
claims to the allegiance of men. For it certainly remains a question how 
much credence he gave himself to the miracles which he adduced ;f and 
whether, sharing the almost universal skepticism of the educated classes 
of his day, he did not rather mean that all should fall, than that all 
should stand together. Hierodes, again, governor of Bithynia, who is 
accused of being a chief instigator of the cruelties under Diocletian, and 
who, if the charge be just, wielded arms of unrighteousness on both 
hands against the Christian faith, the persecutor's sword, and the libel- 
ler's pen — ^followed in the same line. His book we know from the ex- 
tracts in the answer of Eusebius, and the course of his principal argu- 
ments. From this answer it appears that, having recounted various 
miracles wrought, as he affirms, by Apollonius, he proceeds thus : "Yet 
do we not account him who has done such things, for a god, only for a 
man beloved of the gods : while the Christians on the contrary, on ac- 
count of a few insignificant wonder-works, proclaim their Jesus for a 
god."| He presently, it is true, shifts his arguments, and no longer al- 



* The existence of fake cycles of miracles should no more cast a sospicioa a|Mn 
•11, or cause to doubt those which present themseWes with marks of the true, than 
the appearance of a parhelion forerunning the sun cause us to deny that he was 
traTcUing up from beneath the horizon, for which rather it is an evidence. The fidse 
money passes, not because there is nothing better and therefore all hare consented 
to receive it, but because there is a good money, under color of which the false is ao> 
oepted. Thus is it with tl^e longing which has existed " at all times and in all ages 
after some power which is not circumscribed by the rules of ordinary visible experi- 
ence, but which is superior to these rules and can transgress them.*' The mythie 
narrations in which such longings find an apparently historic clothing and utteranoeb 
so fiir frt>m being eyed with suspicion, should be most welcome to the Christian in- 
quirer. The enemies of the faith will of course parade these shadows, in the hopes 
of making us believe that our substance is a shadow also ; but they are worse than 
simple who are cozened by so palpable a fraud. 

f Origen (Con, CeU, L 8, a 22) charges him with not believing them. 

j In the LAine way Amobius (A<h, Gen., L 1, ^ 48) brings in the heathen adTsr* 
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lowB the miracles, denying only the conclusions drawn from then ; bul 
rather denies that they have any credible attestation : in his blind hate, 
setting them in this respect beneath the miracles of Apollonius, which 
this *' lover of truth,"* for under that name he writes, d^dares to be far 
more worthily attested. • 

This Apollonius, (of Tyana in Gappadoda,) whose historical exist* 
ence there does not seem any re^n to call in question, was probably 
bom about the time of the birth of Christ, and lived as far as into the 
reign of Nerva, a.d. 97. Save two or three isolated notices of an earlier 
date, the only record which we have of him' is a Life written by Philo- 
stratus, a rhetorician of the second century, professing to be founded on 
cotemporary documents, yet every wh^e betraying its unlustoric char- 
acter. It is in fact a philosophic romance, in which the revival and re- 
action of paganism in the second century is portrayed. Yet was not 
that Life written, I believe, with any directly hostile purpose against 
Christianity, but only to prove that they of the old &ith had their mighty 
wonder-worker as well. It was composed, indeed, as seems to me per- 
fectly clear, with an eye to the life of our Lord ; the parallels are too 
remarkable to have been the effect of chance ;f in a certain sense also 
in emulation and rivalry ; yet not in hostile opposition, not as implying 
this was the Saviour of men, and not that ; nor yet, as some of Lucian's 
works, in a mocking irony of the things which are written concerning 
the Lord.| This later use which has oflen been made of the book, must 
not be confounded with its original purpose, which was certainly differ- 
ent. The first, I believe, who so used it, was Charles Blount,§ one of 
the earlier English Deists. And passing over some other insignificant 
ttideavors to make the book tell against revealed religion, endeavors in 
which the feeble hand, however inspired by hate, yet wanted strength 

nry saying it is idle to make these claims (firostra tantiim arrogas Ohristo) on the 
leore of the mirades, when so many others have done the like. 

• Philalethes. 

f See, for instance, upon the raising of the widow's son, the parallel minlcle which 
I have adduced from the life of Apollonius. The above is Baur^s conclusion in hia 
instnictiYe little treadse, ApolUmiw wm 7hf ana und Ohriitm, 

X His FhUopieude9, for instance, and his Vera EUtaria, Thus oqly the latter half 
of this judgment of Huet*s {Dem, Bvatiff^ prop. 9, c. 147) seems to me to be true : Id 
apecUsse imprimis videtur Philo^tratus, ut invalescentem jam Christi fidem ac doe- 
trinam deprimeret, opposite hoc omnia doctrinn, sanctitatis, ac mirifica yirtutis foeneo 
simulacra Itaque ad Ohristi exemplar hanc ezpressit effigiem, et pleraque ez Ohristi 
Jesn historic ApoUonio accommodavit, ne quid Ethnici Ohristianis inyidere possent 

g In his now exceedingly scarce translation, with notes, of The two first BooH 
tf PhUoatrattie, London, 1680, with this significant motto from Seneca, OCkm omnia 
b Inoerto sint, lave tibi, et crede quod mavis. 
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and skill to launch the dart, we come to Wieland's AgoikodmmKm^ fai 
which neither malice nor dexterity were wanting, and whidi, profeasiDg 
to explain upon natural grounds the miracles of Apollonius, yet unques* 
tionably points throughout at one greater than the wonder-worker of 
Tyana, with a hardly suppressed di te fahula narratur running throu^ 
the whole.* 

The arguments drawn from thes% parallels, as fiur as they were ad- 
duced in good faith and in earnest, have, of course,' perished with the 
perishing of polytheism from the minds of men, even the minds of those 
who have not submitted themselves to the faith of Christ. Other mira- 
cles can no longer be played off against his miracles ; the choice re- 
mains between these or none. 



8. Tex Pakthxibtio. (Spinoza.) 

These two classes of assailants of the Scripture miracles, the Jewish 
and the heathen, allowed the miracles themselves to stand unquestioned 
as facts, but either challenged their source, or denied the consequences 
which were drawn from them by the Church. Not so the pantheistio 
deniers of the miracles, who assailed them not as being of the devil, not 
as insufficient proofs of Christ's absolute claims of lordship ; but cut at 
their very root, denying that any miracle was possible, since it was ooq- 
trary to the idea of God. For these opponents of the truth Spinoza 
may be said, in modem times, to bear the word; the view is so connected 
with his name, that it will be well to hear the objection as he has uttered 
it. That of>jection is indeed only the necessary consequence of his phi* 
losophical system. Now the first temptation on making acquaintance 
with that system is to contemplate it as a mere and sheer atheism; and 
such has ever been the ordinary charge against it; nor in studying his 
works is it always easy to persuade one's self that it is any thing higher, 
or that the various passages in which he himself assumes it as something 
different, are more than inconsequent statements, with which he seeks to 
blind the eyes of others, and to avert the odium of this charge of atheism 
from hiiAself And yet athebm it is not, nor is it even a material, how- 

* The work of FhiloBtratus has been used with exactly an opposite aim by Chris- 
tian apolog^ts, namely, to bring oat, by oomparisoo with the best which heathenism 
could offer, the sorpassiDg glory of Christ Gadworth, in his InUlUchuU Sjfitemf \k 4» 
c 15, occupies himself at a considerable length with Apollonius. Here may probably 
haTO been the motive to Bloont's book, which only followed two years after the 
publication of Cudworth's great work. Henry More, too, in his Myttery of Godlktet^ 
b^ 4, cc. 9 — 12, compares at large the miracles of Christ with those of ApoUoninSb 
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ever it may be a fonnal, pantheism. All justice requires it to be ao^ 
knowledged that he does not bring down and resolve God into nature,* 
but rather takes up and loses nature in God. It is only man whom he 
vubmits to a blind &te, and for whom he changes, as indeed for him he 
does, all ethics into physics. But the idea of freedom, as regards God, 
ia saved ; since, however, he affirms him immanent in nature and not 
transcending it, this is only because he has himself chosen these laws of 
nature as the one undiangeable manner of his working, and constituted 
ihem in his wisdom so elastic, that they shall prove under every circum- 
stance and in every need, the adequate organs and servants of his will. 
He is not bound to nature otherwise than by that^ his own will ; the laws 
which limit him are of his own imposing ; the necessity which binds him 
to them is not the necessity of any absolute fate, but of the highest fit- 
ness. Still, however, Spinoza does affirm such a necessity, and thus 
excludes the possibility of any revelation, whereof the very essence is 
that it is a new beginning, a new unfolding by God of himself to man, 
and especially excludes the miracle, whidi is itself at once the accom- 
paniment, and itself a constituent part, of a revelation. 

It would not be profitable to say here more than a few words on the 
especial charges which he brings against the miracle, as lowering, and 
imworthy of, the idea of God. They are but an application to a par- 
ticular point of the same charges which he brings against all revelation, 
namely, lliat to conceive any such is a dishonoring, and a casting a 
slight upon, God's great original revelation of himself in nature and in 
man ; an ai^uing that of such imperfection and incompleteness, as that 
it needed the author of the world's laws to interfere in aid of those 
laws, lest they should prove utterly inadequate to his purposes.* And 
thus, as regards the miracle in particular, he finds fauU with it as a 
bringing in of disorder into that creation, of which the only idea worthy 
of God is that of an unchangeable order; it is a making God to contra- 
dict himself, for the law which was violated by the miracle is as much 
God's law as the miracle which violated it. The answer to this objec- 
tion has been already anticipated ; it has been already sought to be 
shown that the miracle is not a discord in nature, but the coming in 
of a higher harmony ; not disorder, but instead of the order of earth, the 

* Tract Theol, Pol^ c. 6 : Nam dact virtuB et potentia natoftB sit ipsa Dei virtos 
et potentia, leges aatem et regnle natane ipsa Dei decreta, omniDO credendum est, 
potenttam naturfB infioitam esse, ejusqne leges adeo latas, ut ad omnia quie et ab 
ipso divino intellects coodpinntar, se extendant ; alias enim quid almd statuitur, 
^m qnod Dens natoram adeo impotenlem ereayerit, ejosqne leges et regulas adeo 
rtnilet statnerit, ut ssspe de novo et subvenire oogator, si earn consenratam vnlt^ et 
oft N»eK Toto saooedaot, qnod sand A raiicDe alie&issimum esse existimo. 
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order of heaven ; not the violation of law, but that which continiiali j 
. even in this natural world, is taking place, the comprehenaioii of a 
lower law by a higher; in tlus case the comprehension of a lower natiml, 
by a higher spiritual law ; with only the modificationa of the lower, 
necessarily consequent upon this. 

Then, again, when he charges the miracle with resting on a fidae 
assumption of the position which man occupies in the universe, as flat- 
tering the notion that nature is to serve him, he not to bow to nature, it ia 
most true that it does rest on this assumption. But this were only a charge 
which would tell against it, supposing that true, which so fiir firom 
being truth, is indeed his first great fiJsehood of all, namely, the subatitii- 
tion of a God of nature, in place of a Grod of men. If Grod be indeed 
only or chiefly the Grod of nature, and not in a paramount sense the God 
of grace, the God of men, if nature be indeed the highest, and man only 
created as furniture for this planet, it were indeed absurd and inoonoeiva> 
ble that the higher should serve, or give place to, or flill into the order oj^ 
the lower. But i^ upon the other hand, man is the end and object of all, 
if he be indeed the vicegerent of the Highest, the image of God, if thia 
world and all that belongs to it be but a workshop for the training of 
men, only having a worth and meaning when so considered, then that 
the lower should serve, and, where need was, give way to the highesti 
tlus were only beforehand to be expected.* 

Here, as is so oflen the case, something much behind the miracles- 
something much earlier in our view of the relations between God and 
his creatures, has already determined whether we should accept or re- 
ject it, and this, long before we have arrived at the consideraticm of tUa 
specific matter. 



4. Tex Skxi^tioal. (Huxx.) 

While Spinoza rested his objection to the miradea on the ground 
that the everlasting laws of the universe left no room for such, and 
while the form therefore which the question in debate assumed in hia 
hands was this. Are miracles (objectively) possible ! Hume, a legitimate 
child and pupil of the empiric philosophy of Liocke, started his objection 
in altogether a difierent shape, namely, in this, Are miracles (subjeo* 
tiyely) credible 1 He is in fitet the skeptic, which, — taking the word in 

* Tbey are the tndy wife, he 8ays» (TVocl T^IUoL Po2, c 6.) who aim no( at <]^ 
Datura ill, sed oootra nt ipai natorie pareant, ntpote qui oertd aciuDt» Deum natoiam di* 
rigve prout ejus leges umrerBaleSi iioq autem prout humaiUB natursB particularee ligw 
czigunt,adeoqueDeum noa soUus humani generis^ sed totiusnaturv ratiooeB babv^ 
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its more accurate sense, not as a denier of the truths of Christianity, but 
a doubter of the possibility of arriving at anj absolute truth, — the other 
is as &r as possible from being. To this question his answer is in the 
negative; or rather, in the true spirit of the philosophy which leaves 
every thing in imcertainty, It is always more probable that a miracle is 
false than true ; it am therefore in no case prove any thing else, since 
it is itself incapable of proof, — ^which thus he proceeds to show. In 
every case, he observes, of conflicting evidence, we weigh the evidence 
for and against the alleged facts, and give our faith to that side upon 
-which the evidence preponderates, with an amount of confidence propor- 
tioned, not to^e whole amount of evidence in its favor, but to the dif^r- 
ence which remains after subtracting the evidence against it. Thus, if 
the evidence on the side of A might be set as = 20, and that on the 
side of B as = 15, then our faith in A would remain 20 — 15 = 5 ; we 
give our faith upon the side on which a balance of probabilities remains. 
But every miracle is a case of conflicting evidence. In its favor is the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses; against it the testimony of all expe- 
rience which has gone before, and which witnesses for an unbroken 
order of nature. When we come to balance these against one another, 
the only case in which the evidence for the miracle could be admitted 
as prevailing, would be that in which the/aheness or error of the atteeting 
tDttneesee would he a greater miracle than the miracle which they 'affirm. 
But no such case can occur. The evidence against a miracle having 
taken place is as complete as can be conceived ; even were the evidence 
in its favor as complete, it would only be proof against proof, and abso- 
lute suspension of judgment would be the wise man's part But further^ 
the evidence in &vor of the mirades never makes claim to any such 
completeness. It is always more likely that the attesting witnesses were 
deceived, or were willing to deceive, than that the miracle took place. 
For, nowever many they may be, they are always but a few compared with 
the multitudes who attest a fact which excludes their &ct, namely, the 
uninterrupted succession of a natural order in the world, and those few 
submitted to divers warping influences, from which the others, nature's 
witnesses, are altc^ether free. Therefore there is no case in which the 
evidence for any one miracle is able to outweigh the cL priori evidence 
which is against all miracles. Such is the conclusion at which he ar- 
rives. The argument, it will be seen, is skeptical throughout. Hume 
does not, like Spinoza, absolutely deny the miracle, only that we can 
ever be convinced of one. Of two propositions or assertions that may be 
true which has the least evidence to support it; but according to the 
neoossaiy oonstitution of our being, we must give oui adherence to that 
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which presents itself to us with the largest amount of evidenoe in iH 
favor. 

Here again, as on aformer occasion, so long as we abide in the region 
of nature, miraculous and improbable, miraculous and incredible, may 
be allowed to remain convertible terms. But once lift up the whole dis- 
cussion into a higher region, once acknowledge aught higher than 
nature, a kingdom of Grod, and men the intended denizens of it, and the 
whole argument loses its strength and the force of its condusiona. 
Against the argument from experience which tells against the mirade, 
is to be set, not, as Hume asserts, the evidenoe of the witnesses, which 
it is quite true can in no case itself be complete and of itself suffioieot^ 
but this, plus the anterior probability that Grod, calling men to live above 
nature and sense, would in this manner reveal himself as the Lord 
paramount of nature, the breaker through and slighter of the apparitions 
of sense ; plus also the testimony which the particular miracle bj ita 
nature, its fitness, the glory of its circumstances^ its intimate coherence 
as a redemptive act with the personality of the doer, in Coleridge's 
words, "its exact accordance with the ideal of a true mirade is the 
reason," gives to the oonsdence that it is a divine work. The moral 
probabilities Hume has altogether overlooked and left out of account, 
and when they are admitted,~dynamio in the midst of his merely me- 
chanic forces, — ^they disturb and indeed utterly overbear and destroy 
them. His argument is as that &bled giant, unconquerable so long aa 
it is permitted to rest upon the earth out of which it sprung ; but easily 
destroyed when once it is lifted into a higher world. It is not, as Hume 
would fmn have us to believe, solely an intellectual question ; but it is in 
&ct the moral condition of men which will ultimately determine whether 
they will believe the Scripture mirades or not ; — this^ and not the exact 
balance of argument on the one side or the other, which will cause this 
scale or that ^ kick the beam. 

He who already counts it likely that God will interfere for the higher 
welfare of men, — ^who believes that there is a nobler world-order than 
that in which we live and move, and that it would be the blessing of 
blessings for that nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in the region 
of this lower, who has found that here in this world we are bound by 
heavy laws of nature, of sin, of death, whidi no powers that we now 
possess can break, yet which must be broker if we are truly to live—* 
he will not find it hard to believe the great miracle, the coming of the 
Son of God in the fletb, and his declaration as the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection from the dead ; because all the deepest de* 
sires and longings of his heart have yearned after such a deliverer, 
however little he may have been able even to dream of .so glorious a 
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fulfilment of those longings. And as he believes that greatest miracle, 
80 will he believe all other miracles^ which, as satellites of a lesser bright* 
ness, naturally wait on and cluster round and draw their lustre from the 
central brightness of that one. He, npon the other hand, to whom this 
world is all, who has lost all sense of a higher world with which it 
must once have stood connected, who is disturbed with no longings for 
'aught nobler than it gives, to whom ^' the kingdom of God" is an uiun* 
teUigible phrase, he will resist, by an intellectual theory if he can, or if 
not by that, by instinct, the miracle. Every thing that is in him predis- 
poses him to disbelieve it, and the doctrines which it seals. To him 
who denies thps any final causes, who does not believe that humanity is 
being carried forward under a mightier leading than its own to a certain 
and that a glorious end, to whom the history of the world and of man is 
but the history of a bark, storm-tost long, and to be wrecked at last, 
these moral probabilities are no probabilities ; and this being so, we 
should learn betimes how fiitile it is to argue with men about our fidth, 
who are the. deniers of all upon which any faith can be built.* 

5. The Miraclss onlt relativslt MntAcuLOUs. (Sohleiermaoher.) 

Another way of getting rid of the miraculous element in the miracle, 
and one often united with Spinoza's d priori argument against it,f ex- 
plaining the phenomenon of an apparent miracle afler that has shown 
that a real one was impossible, has been the. following. These works, it 
has been said, were relative miracles, — ^miracles, in other words, for those 
in regard of whom they were first done, — as when a savage believes 
that a telescope has the power of bringing the &r instantaneously near, — 
but no miracles in themselves, being but in truth the antidpation of dis- 
coveries in the kingdom of nature, the works of one who had penetrated 
deeper into her mysteries than the men of his. own age, and therefore 
could wield powers which were unknown, and bring about results which 
were inexplicable to them.| It must be evident to the least thoughtful, 
that however the fact may be sought to be disguised, the miracle does 

* AugostiDe {De UiU. Cred.^ c. 16) : Si enim Def proyidentia non praasidet rebiu 
himuuiis, nihil est de reUgione Batagendum. See some yaluable remarks on Home 
•od on his position in MilVs Lagie^ ▼. 2, p 187, 2nd edit 

f As by Spinoza himself Ep. 28 : Rogare mihi liceat an nos homundones taniam 
nainm oognitionem habeamus, ut determinare possimos, quoosque ejus vis et potentia 
■e eztendit, et quid ejus yim superat t 

X Thus Hase (Lehen Jetu^ p. 108) : Sie sind xwar nothwendig begrlffen im Nator- 
sosammenhange, daher nach diesem &beraU zu forschen ist, &ber sie ^berscbritten weit 
die KeimtnisB und Kraft der Zeitgenoseen. 
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thus beoomo no miracle,* and the doer of it can no longer be recognized 
as one commanding nature in a way specifically different from other 
men, but only as one who has a clearer or earlier insight than othen 
into her laws and the springs of her power. It is strange that anj 
should ever have been satisfied with this statement, which is indeed only 
a decently veiled denial of the miracle altogether.f For thus it has no 
longer an eternal significance ; it is no longer a halo which is to sur- 
round the head of its worker for ever ; with each enlargement of men's 
knowledge of nature a star in his crown of glory is extinguished, till at 
length it fiides altogether into the light of common day — ^nay, rather de- 
clares that it was never any more than a deceitful and meteor fire. For 
it implies a serious moral charge against the doer of these works, if he 
vents them as wonders, as acts of a higher power than nature^s, or 
allows others so to receive them, when indeed they are wrought but 
according to her ordinary laws. It was well enough, according to the 
spirit in which he was working, for one of the conquerors of the New 
World to make the Indians, whom he wished to terrify, believe that in 
his displeasure with them he would at a certain hour darken the moon, 
when indeed he was but foreknowing an eclipse of that orb ; but in the 
kingdom of truth to use artifices like these were but by lies to seek to 
overturn the kingdom of lies.| 

Schleiermacher§ endeavors so to guard this view that it shall not 

* Mirabile, but not miracalam. Augustine's definition in one place, (JDe UHl. 
OretL, c. 16,) Miracalum voce quicqnid arduum ant insolitmn aupra spem yel fiuml- 
tatem mirantis apparet, is plainly faulty ; it is the definition of the mirabile, not of 
the miraeulom. Aqninas \a more distinct {8umm. Theol., 1. 1, qu. 110, art 4): Kon 
Buffidt ad rationem miraculi, si aliqnid fiat prster ordinem alicojus natunn particn- 
laris, sic enim aliqnis miraculum faceret lapidem sursum projiciendo ; ez hoc antem 
aliqnid didtur miraeulom, quod fit prsBter ordinem totius natursB create^ quo sensu 
solus Dens iadt miracula. Nobis enim non omnis virtus nature create nota ; dim- 
ergo fit aliqnid prater ordinem nature create nobis note per xirtutem creatam 
nobis ignotam, est quidem miraculum quoad nos, ^d non simplidter. 

t J. Miiller {De Mirae. /. C, Nat. et Neeeu,, par. 2, p. 1) well characterizes this 
■Uieme : Quid Yetb t num de miraculorum necessitate ordiamur i noUone miracnli 
toUendft t Si enim ez e& sententift mirabilia Christ! opera e propriis nature yiribus 
secundum hujus legem, at abeconditum, orta sunt, certum et constans discrimen hee 
inter et ilia, que quotidie in naturft fieri yidemur, remanet nullum ; omnia fluunt et 
miscentur; que rerum natura hen gremio suo operuit, aperit hodie; que etiam 
nunc abscondita sunt, posthac patebunt. Si verd, quod hodie miraculum, eras non 
«rit, et hodie non e9t, sed eue tantiim videtur. 

X Plutardi {De Def. Orae^^ c 12) mentions ezactly the same trick of a lltessa- 
Uan sorceress. A late writer upon the rule of the Jesuits in Paraguay accuses them 
of using artifices of the like kind for acquiring and maintaining an influence over 
their conyerts. 

§ X>er CkrUa. Qlaube, v. 1 p 100; v. 2, p ISO. 
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appear an ^tire denial of the miracles, to dress it out and prevbnt its 
bareness from being seen, but he doe9 not in &ct lift himself above it 
Qirist, he sajs, had not merely this deeper acquaintance with nature 
thaa any other that ever lived, but stands in a more inward connection 
with nature. He is able to evoke, as from her hidden recesses, her 
most inward sanctuary, powers which none other could ; although still 
powers which lay in her already, lliese facts, which seem exceptional, 
were deeply laid in the first constitution of the law ; and now, at this 
turning point of the world's history, by the providence of God, who had 
arranged all things from the beginning of the world for the glory of his 
Son, did at his bidding emerge. Yet single and without analogy as 
they were, they belonged to the law as truly as when the aloe puts forth 
its flower, or is said to put it forth, once in its hundred years, it yet does 
this according to its own innermost nature. For ninety and nine years 
it would have seemed to men not to be the nature of the plant to flower, 
yet the flowering of the hundreth year is only the coming out of its 
truest nature. 

We see in this scheme that attempt to reconcile and atone between 
revelation and science, which was the great purpose of all Schleiermacher's 
writings. Yet it is impossible to accept the reconciliation which he o^ 
fers ; as it is really made, however the sacriflce may be concealed, alto- 
gether at the expense of the miracle — which, in fact, is no miracle, if it 
lay in nature already, if it was not a new thing, if it was only the evok- 
ing of old and latent forces in nature, not the bringing in of the new 
powers of a higher world, if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about, are only undiscovered, not undia- 
ooverable, by the efibrts of human inquiry. 

Augustine has sometimes been quoted as maintaining this scheme of 
the relatively miraculous, but altogether with injustice. It is quite true 
that, in arguing with the heathen, he does demand why they refuse to 
give credence to the Scripture miracles, when they believe sp much that 
oan in no way be explained oy any laws which their experience gave 
them, and adduces some curious but actual, and some also entirely fab- 
ulous, phenomena of the natural world, such as fountains cold by night 
and hot by day— others which extinguished a lighted torch, but set on 
fire an extinguished one — stones which, once kindled, could not be 
quenched — magnets which attracted iron, and other wonders, to whidi 
he and they gave credence alike.* But it is not herein his meaning to 
draw down the miracles to a level with natural appearances, hitherto 
unexplained, but capable o^ and waiting their explanation. Rather in 

• 
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these natural appearances he sees direct interpositions of the Diyint 
Power ; he does not reckon that any added knowledge will bring them 
under laws of human experience, and therefore he lifts them up to a 
level with the miracles. He did not merge the miracles in nature, but 
drew up a portion of nature into the r^on of the miraculous. However 
greatly as a natural philosopher he may have oeen here at fault, yet all 
extenuating of the miracle was &r from him ; indeed he ever refers it to 
the omnipotence of Grod as to its ultimate ground.* 

When he affirms that much seems to be against nature, but nothing 
truly is, this may sound at first like the same statement of the miracu- 
lous being what it is merely in relation to certain persons and certain 
stages of our knowledge of this outward world. But it is only in sound 
that it is similar. He has quite a different thought of nature from any 
that will allow such to be his meaning. Nature is for him but the out- 
ward expression of the will of God ; and all which he affirms is, thai 
God never can be contrary to God; that there can be no collision of his 
wills ; that whatever comes in is as true an order, the result of as real 
a law, as that which gives place to it ; and this must needs be, since it 
has come in according to the will of God, which will is itself the highest 
order, and law, and harmony.f 



6. The Katiokalistio. (Paulub.) 

The rise of rationalism — ^which term I use for convenience sake, and 
without at all consenting to its fitness, for it is as absurd a misnomer as 
when that in the last century was called ^ge-thinking, which was as- 
suredly to end in the slavery of all thought — ^the rise of rationalism 
seems to have been in this manner ; — ^that it was an escape from the 
conclusions of mere Deists concerning Christ's person and his Word, 
upon the part of those who had indeed abandoned the true faith of the 
Oiuroh concerning its Head ; yet were not willing to give up the last 
lingering vestiges of their respect for Holy Scripture and for him of 
whom Scripture testified. They with whom this system grew up could 
no longer believe the miracles, they could no longer believe the great 
miracle in which all other are easily included, a Son of Grod, in the 

• De Oiv. Dei, L 21, c. T. 

f See the quotatloa from AugoBtine, p 21. Tliat he had clearly in his eye the es* 
MQtial property of a miracle, how it should he the coming in of a new power of God 
into nature, is plain from innumerable passages such as this (De Civ, Dei, 1. 10, c 16): 
Miracnla, .... non ea dieo qusB interyallis tempornm oocultis ipsius mimdi caoasii^ 
yerumtamen sub dirinA providentift constitutis et ordinatis monstrosa eoatingun^ 
^uales sunt inuaitati partus animalinm, et oobIo terrAque remm insolite fiidea. 
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Cbarch's sense of the words ; thej, too, were obliged to fell in with the 
first principles of the infidel adversary, that any who professed to acoom- 
plish miracles was either self-deceived or a deceiver, even as they who 
recorded such as having happened stood in the same dilemma. 

But what if it could be shown that Christ never professed to do any 
nuracles, nor the sacred historians to record any 1 if it could be shown 
that the sacred narratives, rightly read, were against any such supposi- 
tion, and that it was only the lovers o^ and cravers after, the marvellous, 
who had found any miracles there ; — ^the books themselves having been 
intended to record merely natural events 1 Were not this an escape 
from the whole difficulty ? The divine, it i>s true, in these narratives 
would disappear; that however they did not desire to save ; that they 
had already given up : but the human would be vindicated ; the good 
faith, the honesty, the entire credibility of the Scripture historians, would 
stand &st And in Christ himself there would be still that to which they 
could look up with reverence and love ; they could still believe in him 
as the truthful founder of a religion which they did not desire to re- 
nounce altc^ether. No longer being, as the Church declared him, the 
worker of wonders, clothed with power from on high, nor professing to 
be that which he was not, as the blasphemers affirmed, he would still 
abide for them in the fulness of his beneficent activity, as he went up 
and down the world, healing and blessing, though with only the same 
means which other men had at command. 

Their attempt was certainly a bold one ; to suffer the sacred text to 
stand, and yet to find no miracles in it, did appear a hopeless task ;. for 
this is that which altogether distinguishes this system from later mythic 
theories, that it does accept the New Testament as entirely historic ; it 
does appeal to the word of Scripture as the ground and proof of its asser- 
tions ; its great assertion being that the Evangelists did not intend to re- 
late miracles, but ordinary &cts of every-day experience, works done by 
Jesus, now of friendship and humanity, now of medical skill, now also of 
chance and good fortune, or other actions which, from one cause or 
other, seemed to them of sufficient significance to be worth recording. 
Thus Christ, they say, did not heal an impotent man at Bethesda, but 
only detected an impostor ; he did not change water into wine at Cana, 
but brought in a new supply of wine when that of the house was ex- 
hausted ; he did not multiply the loaves, but, distributing his own and 
Ms disciples' little store, set an example of liberality which was quickly 
fbllowed by others who had like stores, and in this way there was sufii- 
dent for all. He did not cure blindness otherwise than any skilful 
oculist might do it ; — ^which indeed, they observe, is dear ; for with his 
own lips he dedared that he needed light for so delicate aa operation— 
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**I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is daj ; the nig^ 
eometh when no man can work ;" (John iz. 4 ;) he did not walk on the 
sea^ but on the shore ; he did not tell Peter to find a piece of money in 
the fish's mouth, but to catdi as many fish as would sell for that money ; 
he did not raisci Lazarus fix>m the dead, but guessed, from the nature of 
his disease, that he was only in a swoon, and happily found it so. 

This entire scheme, which many had already tried here and there, 
but which first appeared full blown and consistently carried through in 
the Oommentanf of Dr. Paulus,* did not long survive in its first vigor. 
It perished under blows received from many quarters ; for, not to speak 
<^ a reviving fidth in the hearts of many, that Grod could do more diaa 
man could understand, even the children of this world directed against 
it the keenest shafts of their ridicule. Every philologist, nay, every 
man who believed that language had any laws, was its natural eaa.emj^ 
for it stood only by the violation of all these laws. Even the very ad- 
vance of unbelief was fittal to it, for in it there was a slight lingering 
respect to the Word of God ; moved by which respect it sought forcibly 
to bring that Word into harmony vrith its theory, as a better alternative 
than the renouncing the authority of that Word altogether. But when 
men arose, who did not shrink from the other alternative, who had no 
desire to hold by that Word at all, then there was nothing to hinder 
them from at once coming back to .the common-sense view of the subjecti 
and one which no art could long succeed in concealing, namely, that 
these Evangelists did intend to record supernatural events. Those to 
whom the Scriptures were no authority, had at least this advantage, that 
they were not under the temptation to twist and pervert them, so to bring 
them into apparent accordance with their systems. 

This scheme of interpretation, thus assailed firom so many sides, 
and being merely artificial, quickly succumbed. And now, even in 
the land of its birth, it has entirely perished ; on the one side a deeper 
fidth, on the other a more rampant unbelief, have encroached on and 
wholly swallowed up the territory which it occupied. It is indeed so 
little the form in which an assault on Revelation will ever again clothe 
itself- and may be so entirely regarded as one of the cast-off garments 
of unbelief^ now despised and trodden under foot even of those who 
once glorified themselves in it, .that I have not alluded, save very 
slightly and passingly, to it in the body of my book. Once or twice I 
have noticed its curiosities of interpretation, its substitutions, as they 
have been hi^pily termed, of philolopicdl for hUiorical wonders. The 
reader who is curious to see how Dr. Paulus and his compeers arrived 

* Funt pobliahed in 180a 
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At the desired result of exhausting the narrative of its miraculous 
element, will find spedmens in the notes upon the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the finding of the stater in the fish's mouth. 



7. The Hibtorioo-Critioal. (Woolstok, Stbaubs.) 

The last assault upon the miracles is that which may be not unfitly 
termed the historico-critical. It afiirms that they are so fiill of contra* 
dictions, psychological and other improbabilities, discrepancies between 
the accounts of one Evangelist and another, that upon close handling 
they crumble to pieces, and are unable to stand as history. Among 
the English deists of the last century, Woolston especially addressed 
himself in this way to the undermining the historic credit of these narra- 
tives. He was brought to this evil work in a singular way, and abides 
a moumfiil example of the extremes whither spite and mortified vanity 
would carry a weak man, though, as all testimonies concur in acknow- 
ledging, at one time of estimable conversation, and fiivorably known 
for his temperate life, his charity to the poor, and other evidences of an 
mward piety. Bom in 1609, and educated at Cambridge, where he 
became a fellow of Sidney, he first attracted un&vorable notice by a 
certain crack-brained enthusiasm for the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, whidi he carried to all lengths. Whether he owed this to 
the woHcs of Philo and Ongen, or whether he only strengthened and 
nourished an already existing predilection by the study of their writings, 
is not exactly clear ; but it had become a sort of '* fixed idea" in his 
mind. At first, although just offence was taken at more than one 
publication pf his, in which his allegorical system was carried out at 
the expense apparently of the historic Iruth of the Scripture, yet as 
it was not considered that he meant any mischief, as it was not likely 
that he would exert any very wide influence, he was suffered to follow 
lus own way, unvisited by any serious censures firom the higher autho- 
rities of the Giurch. Meeting however with opposition in many quar- 
ters, and unable to carry the clergy with him, he broke out at last in 
unmeasured invectives against them, and in a virulent pamphlet* styled 
them ^'skves of the letter,'' *' Baal-priests," *' blind leaders of the 
blind," and was on account of this pamphlet deprived of his fellowship 
(1721). 

• In his Zeiter to tha Be9. Dr. Bmnett upon thU quetHcn, Whether the Quaher9' 
ionotthe nearut of any other wet retembU the primiiive ChrieHane in principle and 
praeikee. By Ariatobolna. London, 1720. 
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From this time it seemed as if an absolute fury possessed him : not 
merely the Church, but Christianity itself, was the object of his attadu 
Whether his allegorical system of interpretation had indeed ended, as 
it was very likely to do, in depriving him of all faith in God's Word, 
and he retained his professed veneration for its spiritual meaning only 
that he might, under shelter of that, more securely advance to the 
assault of its historical foundations, or whether he did still retain this 
in truth, it was now at any rate only subordinate and subservient to his 
purposes of revenge. To these he was ready to offer up every other 
consideration. When then in that great controversy which was raging 
in the early part of the last century, the defenders of revealed religion 
intrenched themselves behind the miradea, as defences from whidi 
they could never be driven, as being iirefragable proofi of the divine 
origin of Christianity, Woolston undertook, by the engines of his aUcv 
gorical interpretation, to dislodge them from these also, and with this 
aim published his notorious Letiers on the Miracles,* It is his manner 

* Thete six Zeitert, first published as separate pamphlets between 1727-89, bad 
an immense circulation, and were read with the greatest avidity. Voltaire, who waa 
in England jost at the time of their publication, says that thirty thousand copies of 
them were sold, and that large packets of them were forwarded to the American 
colonies. In the copy I am using, the different letters rai^ fix>m the third to the 
sixth edition, and this almost immediately after their first publication. Indeed, Swift 
in his lines on his own death, written 1781, speaks of something much more thao 
ikoB, and quite consents with Voltaire's account of the immmMA popularity whieh 
ihsj enjoyed. He makes lintot, the bookseller, say, — 

« Here's Wodston'S tnets, Uie twe^ edlUon, 
lis rctd by erery pollUeian : 
The eoontiy members when la town, 
Tb all their boroughs send them down : 
Ton nerer met a thing m imart ; 
The ooortien hare them all by heart ;" Acs. 

Their cireulation was so great, and their mischief so wide, that above sixty answwa 
were published within a yery short period. Gibson, then Bishop of London, addressed 
flye pastoral letters to his diocese against them ; and other chief divines of England, as 
Sherlock, Pearce, Smallbrooke, found it needful to answer them. Of the replies which 
I have seen, Smallbbookx's (Bishop of St. David's) VinduxUion of our 8a9umf'$ 
Miradet, 1729, is the most learned and the best But one cannot help bemg painfully 
struck upon this and other occasions with the exceeding poverty and feebleness of tha 
antideistical literature of England in that day of need; the low grounds which it 
occupies; the little enthusiasm which the cause awakened in its defenders. With 
regard to Woolston himself, the paltry shifts with which he sought to evade the eon- 
sequences of his blasphemy,— and there is an infinite meanness in the way in whick 
he professes, while blaspheming against the works of Christ, to be only assailing them 
in the letter that he may vindicate them in the spirit— this and other such poor evft^ 
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in these to take oertain miracles which Christ did, or which were 
wrought in relation of him, two or three in a letter, and he then seeks 
to show that, understood in their literal sense, they: contain such ex- 
travagancies, contradictions, and the like, that we can never suppose 
that Christ actually did them, or that the Evangelists, as honest men, 
men who had the credit of their Lord at heart, intended to record them 
as having been actually wrought, or desired us to receive them other> 
wise than as allegories, spiritual truths clothed in the form of historic 
events. The enormous difference between himself and those early 
Church writers, to whom he appeals, and whose views he professes to 
be only re-asserting, — a difference of which it is impossible that he 
could have been ignorant, — is this : they said, This history, being real, 
has also a deeper ideal sense; he upon the contrary, Since it is im- 
possible that this history can be real, therefore it must have a spiritual 
significance. They build upon the establishment of the lustorio sense, 
he upon its ruins.* 

When he wants to utter grosser blasphemies than in his own person 
he dares, or than would befit the standing point which he has assumed 
from whence to assault Bevelation, he introduces a Jewish Rabbi, and 
suffers him to speak without restraint, himself only observing, '* This is 
what an adversary might say ; to these accusations we Christians ex- 
pose ourselves so long as we cleave to the historic letter ; we only can 
escape from thence by forsaking that, and holding fiist the allegorical 
meaning alone." I shall not (as it is not needful) offend the Christian 
reader by the reproduction of any of his coarser ribaldry, which has 
sufficient devemess to have made it mischievous enough, but will en- 
deavor to show by a single example the manner in which he seeks to 
make weak points in the Scripture narratives. He is dealing with the 
miracle of the man sick with the palsy, who was let through the broken 
roof of the house where Jesus was, and thereupon healed. (Mark ii. 



I failed to protect him firom the pains and penaltiee of the law. He was fined 
twenty-five pounds for^/each of his Letters, sentenced to be imprisoned for a year, 
and was not to be released till he conld find sureties for his good behayior. These 
he was not able to proeore, and he died in prison in 1781. 

* Their canon was ever this, which Qregory the Qreat uttered when he said {Eom, 
40 in ISvanff,) : Tunc namque allegoria fructus suariter carpitur, ciim prius per histo- 
fiam in yeritatis radice solidatur ; and they abound in such earnest warnings as this 
of Augustine*s : Ante omnia tamen, firatres, hoc in nomine Dei admonemus . . . nt 
quando auditis ezponi Sacras Scripturas narrantes quie gesta sunt, priils illud quod 
leetum est credatis sic gestum quomodo* lectum est, ne subtracio fundamento rei 
gestsi, quasi in aere quwretis ndificare. Compare what he says on the history of 
Jonah, Bp. 102, qu. 6, § 83. 
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1 — 12.) But how, he asks, should there have been sndi a crowd to 
hear Jesus preach at Capernaum, where he was so well known and so 
little admired? and then, if there was that crowd, what need of such 
urgent haste 1 it was but waiting an hour or two till the multitude had 
dispersed ; " I should have thought their faith might have worked pa- 
tience.'^ Why did not Jesus tell the people to make waj ? would they 
not have done so readily, since to see a miracle was the very thing they 
wanted T How should the pulleys, ropes, and ladder have been at hand 
to haul him up T How strange, that they should have had hatchets and 
hammers ready to break through the spars and rafters of the root, and 
stranger still that the good man of the house should have endured, with- 
out a remonstrance, his property to be so injured ! How did those 
below escape without injury from the falling tiles and plaster 1 And if 
there were a door in th6 roo^ as some, to mitigate the difficulty, tell us^ 
why did not Jesus go up to the roof, and there speak the healing word, 
and so spare all this trouble and damage and danger 1 

But enough ; — ^it is evident thai this style of objection could be infi- 
nitely multiplied in regard to any history. There is always something 
else that might have been done besides the thing that was done. It is 
after this taking to pieces of the narrative, this triumphant showing, as he 
affirms^ that it cannot stand in the letter, that he proceeds, as a sort of 
salvo, to say it may very well stand in its spirit, as an allegory and 
symbol of something else ; and that so, and so only it was intended. ^ 
This is what he ofiers by way of this higher meaning in the present 
case : By the palsy of this man is signified " a dissoluteness of morals 
and unsteadiness of fidth and principles, which is the condition of man- 
kind at present, who want Jesus' help for the cure of it" The fbva 
bearers are the four Evangelists, '' on whose faith and doctrine mankind 
is to be carried unto Christ." The house to the top of which he is to 
be carried is^ '' the intellectual edifice of the world, othennse called 
Wisdom's house." But ** to the sublime sense of the Scriptures, called 
the top of the house, is man to be taken : he is not to abide in the low 
and literal sense of them." Then if he dare to ^ open the house of 
wisdom, he will presently be admitted to the presence and knowledge 
of Jesus."* 

* Fourth Ditcfmrm <m the MWadei^ pp. 61 — 67. Siranss'i own judgment ot hia 
predecessor in this line very mnch agrees with that giren abore. He says, " Wool- 
■ton's whole presentation of the case veers between these alternatives. If we aie de- 
termined to hold Cut the mirades as actual history, then they forfeit all divine charac- 
ter, and sink down into unworthy tricks and common frauds. Will we, on the other 
hand, not let go the divine in these narrations, then must we, with the sacrifice of 
theur histoiic character, understand them only as the setting forth, in historic guiae^ of 
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Not very different is Strauss's own method of prooeeding. He 
wields the same weapons of destructlye criticism, thinking to show how 
each history will crumble at his touch — ^will remain a heap of improba- 
bilities, which no one can any longer maintain. It needs not to say 
that he is a more accomplished adversary than Woolston, with &r 
ampler resources at command, — ^more, if not of lus own, yet of other 
men^s learning; inheriting as he does all the negative criticism of the 
last hundred years, of an epoch, that is, which has been sufficiently 
fruitful in this kind. Here indeed is in great part the secret of the vast 
sensation which his work for a season caused : all that was scattered up 
and down in many books he has brought together and gathered into a 
single focus ; all which other men had spoken faintly and with reserve, 
he with a greater boldness has spoken out ; he has dared to give utter- 
ance to all which was trembling upon the lips of numbers, but which, 
from one cause or another, they had shrunk from openly declaring. 
Yet as regards the treatment of the miracles, — for with that only we have 
now to do, — ^there are differences between him and Woolston. He 
unites in his own person the philosophical and the critical assailant of 
these ; for he starts from the philosophic ground of Spinoza, that the 
miracle is impossible, since the laws of nature are the only and the ne- 
cessary laws of God; and he then proceeds to the critical examination 
of the Gospel miracles in detail ; but of course in each case to the trial 
of that which is already implicitly tried and condemned. Thus, if he 
is ever at a loss— if any of them give him trouble — ^if they oppose a 
stubborn resistance to the powerful solvents which he applies, threaten- 
ing to stand in despite of all, he immediately &lls back on his philoso- 



oertain Bpiritual truths ; for which, indeed, the authority of the cfaiefest allegorists io 
the Church, as Origen and Augustine and others, may be adduced ; — jei so, that Wool- 
ston imputes fidsely to them the intention of thrusting out, as he would do, the literal 
interpretaUon by the allegorical altogether ; while yet they, a few instances on Origen's 
part being excepted, are inclined to let hoth explanations stand, the one by the other. 
Woolstoa's statement of the case may leave a doubt to which of the two alternatives 
which he sets over against one another, he with his own judgment inclines. If one 
calls to mind, that hefore he came forward as an opponent of Christianity, as receiyed 
m hit day, he occupied himself with allegorical interpretations of the Scripture, one 
might regard this as the opinion which was most truly his own. But on the other 
hand, all that he caif adduce of incong^ties in the literal sense of the miracle histo- 
ries is brought forward with such one-sided zeal, and so colors the whole with its 
mocking tone, that one must rather conjecture that the Deist seeks only, by urging the 
allegorical sense, to secure his own rear, so that he may the more holdly let himself 
loose on the literal meaning." {Leben Jew, 8rd edit, v. 1, p. 14.) There is a very 
accurate and carefully written account of Woolston, and his life and writings in Ijegb- 
ub's OtteJ^hU det Englitehen DeUmui, pp. 289—811. 
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phio ground, and exdainis, *'But if ve admit it was thus, then we 
should haye here a mirade, and we have started from the first princi- 
ple, that such is inconceivable/' Ihis mockery in every case he re- 
peats, trying them one by one, which have all been condemned by him 
beforehand in the gross. 

There is, too, this Airther difierence, that while Woolston professed 
to consider the miracles as the conscious dothing of spiritual truth, alle- 
gories devised artificially, and, so to speak, in oold blood, for the setting 
forth truths of the kingdom, Strauss gives them a freer birth and a some- 
what nobler origin. They are the halo of glory with which the in* 
&nt Church gradually and without any purposes of deceit dothed its 
Founder and its Head. His mighty personality, of which it was liv« 
ingly consdous, caused it ever to surround him with new attributes of 
glory. All which men had ever craved and longed for— deliverance 
from physical evil, dominion over the crushing powers of nature, victory 
over death itself, — all which had ever in a lesser measure been attri^ 
buted to any, — they lent in larger abundance, in unrestrained fulnetey 
to him whom they felt greater than all. The system may be most 
fitly characterized as the Church making its Christ, and not CSuist 
his Church. 

With one only observation I will pass on, and not detain the reader 
any longer from more pleasant and more profitable portions of the sub- 
ject It is this, that here, as so often, we find the longings and cravings 
of men after a redemption, in the widest 3ense of that word, made to 
throw suspidon upon him in whom these longings and cravings are al^ 
firmed to have been satisfied. But if we believe a divine life stirring 
at the root of our humanity, the depth and universality of such longings 
is a proof rather that they were meant some day to find their satisfiu^on 
— that they were not always to be hopes and dreams ; and if so, in whom, 
but in him whom we preach — ^in whom, but in Chrbtl What other 
beside him could, with the slightest show of reason, be put forward as 
the fulfiller of the world's hopes 1 If we do not believe in this divine 
life, nor in a divine leading of our race — ^if we hold a mere brutal theory 
about man, it were then better altogether to leave discusdng miracles 
and Grospels, which indeed have no meaning for, as they stand in no re- 
lation to, us. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE APOLOGETIC WORTH OF THE MIRACIES. 



A MOST interesting question remains : namely thb, What is the place 
which those who are occupied with marshalling and presenting the evi. 
dences of Revelation should give to the miracles? what is the service 
which thej may render here? The circumstances have been already 
noticed which were sufficient to hinder them from taking a very promi- 
nent place in the early Apologies for Christianity.* The Christian mira- 
cles had not sufficiently extricated themselves from the multitude of 
false miracles, — nor was Christ sufficiently discerned and distinguished 
from the various wonder-workers of his own and of past ages ; so that, 
even if men had admitted his mirades to be true and godlike, they 
would have been hardly nearer to the acknowledging of Qiristianity as 
the one faith, or of him as '' the way, the truth, and the life." 

But a different and far more important position has been assigned 
them in later times, especially during the last two hundred years ; and 
the tone and temper of modem theology abundantly explains the greater 
prominence, sometime, I believe, the undue, because the exclusive, 
prominence, which in this period they have assumed. The apologetic 
literature of this time, partook, as was inevitable, in the general depres- 
sion of all its theology. There is no one, I think, who woulc^ now be 
satisfied with the general tone and spirit in which the defences of the 
fiuth, written during the two last centuries, and b^inning with the me- 

* Thus, in the Apoiopet of Justin Martyr, they are acaroely made use of at all 
It is otherwise indeed with Amobias, who {Ath. Gen,, L 1, c. 42) lays much stress 
on them. Speaking of the truth of Christianity and of Christ's mission, he says^ 
Nulla major est comprobatio quAm gestanmi ab eo fides rerum, quAm Tirtutum,'^- 
•nd then appeals through ten doquent chapters to his miradesi 
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morable work of Grotius,* are composed. Much as this and maiij 
others contain of admirable, yet in well nigh all that great truth of tiM 
Italian poet seems to have been forgotten, 

** lliey stmggle TftiDl J to preaenre a parti 
Who haye not oonrage to oontend for alL* 

These apologists, on the contrary, would seem very often to have 
thought that Deism was best to be resisted by reducing Christianity to a 
sort of revealed Deism« Like men that had renounced the hope of de- 
fending all, their whole endeavor was to save something, and when their 
pursuers pressed them hard, they were willing to delay the pursuit by 
casting to them as a prey much that ought to have been the dearest to 
themselves. It has been well observed, that they were like men -who 
should cry '* Thieves and robbers !** who were yet themselves all the 
while throwing out of the windows the most predous things of the house ; 
and thus it sometimes happened that the good cause suffered quite as 
much Grom its defenders as its assailants : for that enemies should be 
fierce and bitter, this was only to be looked for; but that fiiends, those 
in whose keeping was the citadel, should be timid and half-hearted, and 
ready for a compromise, this was indeed an augury of ilL Now this, 
whic^ caused so much to be thrown greatly out of sight, as generally 
the mysteries of our fidth, which brought about a slight of the inner ar- 
guments for revelation, caused that from the miracles to assume a dis- 
proportionate magnitude. A value too exclusive was set on them ; they 
were rent aw^ty from the truths for which they witnessed, and whidi 
witnessed for them — only too much like seals torn off from the document 
which at once they rendered valid, and which gave importance .to thenu 
And thus, in this unnatural isolation, separated from Quist^s person and 
doctrine, the whole burden of proof was laid on them. Tkey were the 
apology for Christianity, the reason which men were taught they should 
give for the faith which was in them.f 

It is not hard to see the motives which led to this ; they were chiefly 
the desire to get an absolute demonstration of the Christian faith — one 
which objectively should be equally good for every man ; it was the wish 

. * De VerUaU JMiffumU Chrittianm, 
f I indude, in the proofs drawn from the mirades, those drawn firom the Old 
Testament prophedes— for it was only 09 miraeUs, (miraoola prmsdentisB, as the 
others are miracnla potentiaa,) that these piophedes were made to do sarrloe and 
arrayed in the forefront of this battle ; as by the learned and aoute Huet» in hk 
Demofiitratio Mvangdieat in whidi the fulfilment of prophe^ in the person of Jesna 
of Nazareth is altogether the pdnt ronnd which the whole aigument tanM^ as be 
himself in the Pr^oM^ § 2, dedareiL 
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to bring the matter to the same sort of proof as ensts for a proposition in 
mathematiGs or in logia And consistently with this we see the whole 
argument cast exactly into the same forms of definitions, postulates, 
aziomsy and propositions.* But at the same time the state of mind 
which made men to desire either to find for themselves, or to furnish 
others with, proo& of this nature, was not altogether healthy. It was 
plain that their fiodi had become very much an external historic one, 
when they thus eagerly looked round for outward evidences, and found 
a value only in such ; instead of turning in upon themselves as well, for 
evidence that they had ^' not followed cunningly devised fiibles,^' and 
saying, ^' We know the things which we believe — they are to us truer 
than aught else can be, for we have the witness of the Spirit for their 
truth. We have found these things to be true, for they have come to us 
in demonstration of the Spirit and in power.'* Instead of an appeal to 
those mighty influences which Christ's words and doctrine exercise on 
every heart that receives them, to their transforming, transfiguring 
power, to the miracles of grace which are the heritage of every one 
who has believed to salvation, instead of an addressing of the gainsayers 
in the very language of the Lord, " If any man will do his will, he shall 
know ojf the doctrine whether it be of God,"^ (John vii. 17,) this all as 
mystical and uncertain, (instead of being seen to be, as it truly was, the 
most certain thing of all,) was thrown into the background. Men were 
airaid to trust themselves and their cause to arguments like these, and 
would know of no other statement of the case than this barren and 
hungry one : — Christianity is a divine revelation, and this the miracles 
which accompanied its promulgation prove. What must first be found 
fiiult with in this is the wilful abandonment of such large regions of 
proof, -which the Qiristian apologist ought triumphantly to have occu« 
pied as his proper domain — ^the whole region, mainly and chiefly, of 
the inner spiritual life ; his foregoing an appeal to the mysterious powers 
of regeneration and renewal, which are ever found to follow on a true 
adherence to him who is the Giver of this fidth, and who has pledged 
himself to these very results. 

On such he might at least have ventured, when he was seeking not 
to convince an unbeliever, but, as would be often his aim, to carry one 
that already believed round the whole drde of the defences of his posi- 
tion — to make him aware of the relative strength of eadi — ^to give him 



* For example, bj Haet in his work referred to abore. He claims for the way oi 
proof npoD which he ie entering that it is the safest : Prcrfatio, % 2 : Utpote qnss ceo* 
itet hoc genere demonstrationis, quod Don minus oertum sit qoAm demonstratio qtusria 
geometricik 
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ft tdentific insight into the grounds on which his faith rested. Here, aft 
anj rate, the appeal to what he had himself known and tasted of the 
powers of the world to come, might well have found room. For, to uae 
the words of Coleridge,* ^ Is not a tme, efficient conirictioQ of a moral 
truth, is not th$ creating of a new hearty which collects the energies of a 
man's whole being in the focus of the conscience, the one essoiUal mira* 
de, the same and of the same evidence to the ignorant and to the 
learned, which no superior skill can counterfeit, human or demoniaoal ; 
is it not emphatically that leading of the Father, without which no man 
can come to Christ ; is it not that implication of doctrine in the mirade^ 
and of miracle in the doctrine, which is the bridge of oonunumcatioii 
between the senses and the soul ; — that predisposing warmth which reiw 
ders the understanding susceptible of the specific impressions from tiie 
historic, and from all other outward, seals of testimony 1" And evea if 
arguing with one who had never submitted himself to these blessed 
powers, and to whose experience therefore no like appeal oould be made, 
yet even for him there is the outward utterance of this inward truth, in 
that which he could not deny, save as he denied or was ignorant of 
every thing, which would make him one to be argued with at all — the 
&ct, I mean, of a Christendom — the standing miracle of a Christendom 
'' commensurate and almost synonymous with the civilized world" — the 
mighty changes which this religion has wrought in the earth — the divine 
fruits which it every where has borne— the new creation which it haa 
been — the way in which it has taken its place in the world, not as a for« 
cible intruder, but finding all that world's pre-established harmonies 
ready to greet and welcome it, ready to give it play and room — philos- 
ophy, and art, and science, practically confessing that only under it 
could they attain their highest perfection, that in something they had all 
been dwa^ed and stunted and insufficient before. Little as it wears of 
the glory which it ought to have, yet it wears enough to proclaim that ita 
origin was more than mundane ; surely from a Christendom, even such 
AS it shows itself now, it is &ir to argue back to a Quist such as the 
Church receives as the only adequate cause. It is an oak which firom 
no other acorn could have unfolded itself into so goodly a tree. 

It is true that in this there is an abandoning of the attempt to put the 
proof of Christianity into the same form as a proposition in an exact 
science. There is no more the daim made of giving it their kind of 
certainty. But this, which may seem at first sight a loss, is indeed a 
gain ; for the argument for all which as Christians we believe is in very 
truth not logical and single, but moral and cumulative ; and the attempt 

* Tk» IHend, V oL 8, 'Emtkj H 
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to substitute a formal proof^ where the deepest necessities of the soul de- 
mand a moral, Is one of the most grievous shocks which the moral sense 
can receive, as it is one, too, of the most fruitful sources of unbelie£ 
Few who have had books of evidences put into their hands, constructed 
apon this principle, but must remember the shock which they suffered 
from them — ^how it took them, it may be, some time to recover the tone 
of their minds, and how only by falling back upon what they themselves 
had felt and known of the living power of Christ^s words and doctrine in 
their own hearts, could they deliver themselves from the injurious in- 
fluences, the seeds of doubt and of misgiving, which these books had 
now for the firat time perhaps sown in their minds. They must remem- 
ber how they asked themselves, in deep inner trouble of soul : '' Are 
these indeed the grounds, and the only grounds, upon which the deep 
foundations of my spiritual life repose 1 is this all that I have to answer ? 
are these, and no more, the reasons of th%faith that is in me 1" And 
then, if at any moment there arose a suspidon that some link in tins 
chain of outward proof was wanting, or that any would not bear all the 
weight which was laid upon it — and men will be continually tempted to 
try the strength of that on which they have trusted all — there was no- 
thii^ to Ml back upon, with which to scatter and put to flight a suspi- 
cion such as this. And that such should arise, at least in many minds, 
were inevitable; for how many points, as we have seen, are there at 
which suspicion may intrude. Is a miracle possible? Is a miracle 
provable 1 Were the witnesses of these miracles competent 1 Did they 
not too lightly admit a supernatural cause, when there were adequate 
natural ones which they &iled to note 1 These works may have been 
good for the eye-witnesses, but what are they for me? And these 
doubts and questionings might be multiplied without number. Happy is 
the man, and he only is happy, who, if the outworks of his faith are at 
any time thus assailed, can betake himself to an impregnable inner dta* 
del, from whence in due time to issue forth and repossess even those 
exterior defences, who can Mi back on those inner grounds of belief, in 
whidi there can be no mistake, that testimony of the Spirit, which is 
above and better than all.* 

And as it is thus with him, who entirely desiring to believe, is only 
unwillingly disturbed with doubts and suggestions, which he would 
give worlds to be rid of for ever, so on the other hand the expectation 
that by arguments thrown apparently into forms of strict reasoning 
Aere is any compelling to the &ith one who does not wish to believe, 

« See the admirable words of Oaltin, IntHt, L 1, o. 7, § 4, 6, oo the Holy Scrip* 
tore as ultimately aMntaro^, < 
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is absurd, and an expectation which all experience qontradicts. All 
that he is, and all that he is determined to be, has bribed such an one 
to an opposite conclusion. Rather than believe that a miracle has 
taken place— a miracle from the upper world, and connected with doc- 
trines of holiness, to which doctrines he is resolved to yield no obedi- 
ence — ^he will take refuge in any the most monstrous supposition of 
fraud, or ignorance, or folly, or collusion. If no such solution presents 
itself, he will wait for such, rather than accept the mirade, with its 
hated adjunct of the truth which it confirms. In what different ways 
the same miracle of Christ wrought upon diffefent spectators! He 
raised a man from the dead; here was. the same outward fact fi>r all ; 
but how diverse the effects ! — some believed and some went and told 
the Pharisees. (John xi. 45, 46.) Heavenly voices were heard,— «Dd 
some said it thundered, so dull and inarticulate were those sounds to 
them, while others knew thalithey were voices wherein was the witness 
of God to his own Son. (John xii. 28—30.) 

Are then, it may be asked, the mirades to occupy no place at all 
in the array of proo& for the certainty of the things which we hare 
believed? On the contrary, a most important place. We should 
greatly miss them if they did not appear in sacred history, if we fpuld 
not point to them there; for they belong to the very idea of a Be- 
deemer, which would remain most incomplete without them. We 
could not ourselves, without having that idea infinitely weakened and 
impoverished, conceive of him as not doing such worictf; and those to 
whom we presented him might make answer, ''Strange, that one should 
come to deliver men from the bondage of nature which was crushing 
them, and yet himself have been subject to its heaviest laws, — ^himself 
wonderfU, and yet his appearance accompanied by no analogous won- 
ders in nature, — claiming to be the Life, and yet himself helpless in the 
encounter with death; however much he promised in word, never 
realizing any part of his promises in deed, giving nothing in hand, no 
first fruits of power, no pledges of greater things to come." They 
would have a right to ask, ''Why did he give no signs that he came to 
connect the visible with the invisible world ? Why did he nothing to 
break the yoke of custom and experience, nothing to show men that the 
constitution which he pretended to reveal has a true foundation 1"* 
And who would not feel that they had right in this, that a Saviour who 
so bore himself during his earthly life, and his actual daily encounter 
with evil, would have been felt to be no Saviour? that he must needs 
show himself, if he were to meet the wants of men, mighty not only in 

I * Maueioi's Kingdom of Cfhriit, v. 9, p. 264. 
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word but in work 1 When we object to the use that has been often made 
of these works, it is only because they have been forcibly severed £rom 
the whole complex of Christ's life and doctrine, and presented to the 
contemplation of men apart from these ; it is only because, when on his 
head who is the Word of God, are " many crowns," (Rev. xxix. 12,) 
one only has been singled out in proof that he is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. The miracles have been spoken of as though they 
borrowed nothing from the truths which they confirmed, but those 
truths every thing from them ; when indeed the true relation is one of 
mutual interdependence, the miracles proving the doctrines, and the doc- 
trines approving the miracles,* and both held together for us in a 
blessed unity, in the person of him who spake the words and did the 
works, and through the impress of highest holiness and of absolute 
truth and goodness, which that person leaves stamped on our souls ; — 
so that it may be more truly said that we believe the miracles for 
Christ's sake, than Christ for the miracles' sakcf Neither when we 
thus affirm that the miracles prove the doctrine, and the doctrine the 
miracles, are we arguing in a circle : rather we are receiving the sum 
total of the impression which this divine revelation is intended to make 
on us^ instead of taking an impression only partial and one-sided. 

* See Pasgal's PetiUe; c. 27, Sur lee Mirades. 

f Augustine was indeed affirming the same when against the Bonatists, and 
their claims to be workers of wonders he said (2>0 Unit Eedet^ c. 19) ; QuACunqne 
talia in catholidL [eodesiA] finnt, ideo sunt apj^robanda, quia in eatholicA fiunt, non 
ided manifestatnr catholica, quia hssc in 64 fiont 

II 



THE MIRACLES. 



I. 

THE WATER MADE WIHE. 

JoHw ii. 1 — 11. 

^Thib beginning of miracles^ is as truly an introduction to all other 
miracles which Christ did, as the parable of the Sower is an introduo- 
tion to all other parables which he spoke. (Mark iv. 31.) No other 
mirade would have had so much in it of prophecy, would have served 
as so fit an inauguration to the whole future work of the Son of God. 
For that work might be characterized throughout as an ennobling of the 
common and a transmuting of the mean — a turning of the water of 
earth into the wine of heaven. Yet not to antidpate remarks which 
will find their fitter place, when the drcumstances of this miracle have 
been more fully considered, what is this ** third day^ which St. John 
gives as the date of this present mirade? It is generally, and,. 1 
believe, correctly answered, the third after the day on whidi Philip 
and Nathanael, of whose coming to Christ there is mention immediately 
before, (i. 43,) had attached themselves to him« He and his newly* 
won disdples would have passed without difficulty from the banks of 
Jordan to Cana* in two days, and thus might have been easily present 

* Among the most fetieikoiiB and most eonvincmg of RobinBon's sUgfater rectifioa- 
lions of the geography of Palestine, {BihUaal JUtearehtf, r, 8, pp. 204 — ^208,) is that 
in which he reinstates the true Oana in honors which had long been usurped by an- 
other village. It would seem that in the neighborhood of Nasareth are two villages, 
one of which bears the title of Kefir Kenna, and is about an hour and a half N. B. 
from Kazareth; the other, EUnm el-Jelil, about three houn^ distance, and nearly due 
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at the " marriage^^ or, better, the marriage festival, upon the third daj 
afler that event But besides the Lord and his disciples, '' the mother 
of Jesus was ihere*^ also. It is most likely, indeed there is everj reason 
to suppose, that Joseph was now dead ; the last mention of him occorfl 
on the occasion of the Lord's visit as a child to the Temple ; he had 
died, probably, between that time and Christ's open undertaking of his 
ministry.. The disciples called are commonly taken to be the five* 
whom he had so lately gathered, Andrew and Peter, Philip and Na- 
thanael, (Bartholomew?) and the Rflh, the Evangelist himself. For 
St. John is generally considered to have been the second of the two 
scholars of the Baptist mentioned i. 35, 40, of whom Andrew was the 
other, both ^m all the circumstances being detailed with so great 
minuteness, and it beiug so much in lus manner to keep back his own 
personality under such language as there is used (xiii. 23; xviii. 15; 
xix. 26, 35). If this was so, he would then be an eye-witness of the 
miracle which he is relating.f 



north. The former, which has only greater nearness in its favor, is now always 
shown by the monks and other guides to travellers as the Cana of our history, though- 
the name can only with difficulty be twisted to the same, the Kefir having first to be 
dropped altogether ; and in Eenna, the first radical changed and the second left out; 
while '* EAna el-Jelil'' is word for word the " Cana of Galilee** of Scripture, which 
exactly so stands in the Arabic version of the New Testament, tn addition, he de- 
cisively proves that the mistake is entirely modem, since it is only since the sizteenth 
century that Kefir Kenna has thus borne away the honors due rightly to KAna el<JeUL 
Till then, as he shows by numerous references to a line of earlier travellers and to- 
pographers reaching through many centuries, the latter was ever considered m the 
scene of this first miracle of our Lord. It may have helped to further the mistake^ 
and to win for it an easier acceptance, that it was manifestly for the interest of 
guides and travellers, who would spare themselves &tigue and distance, to accept the 
other in its room, it lying directly on one of the routes between Nazareth and Tibe- 
rias, and being far more accessible than the true. The Cana of the New Testament 
does not occur in the Old, but is mentioned twice by Josephus, who also takes note 
of it as in GalUee. ( Vita, % 16, 64 ; Bell, /tid, 1. 1, c. 17, § 6.) The Old Testament 
has only Kanah in Asher, (Josh. ziz. 28,) S. E. of Tyre. 

* Yet later considerations on the first miraculous draught of fishes will leave it 
not unlikely that "disciple^ here may mean only the two among the five who do 
not appear there, namely, Philip and Nathanael. 

f A late tradition makes St John not merely an eye-witness, but to hare been 
himself the bridegroom at this marriage, who, seeing the miracle which Jesus did, for- 
sook the bride and followed him. The author of the Prologue to St John, attributed 
to St Jerome, relates : Joannem nubere yolentem 4 nuptiis per Dominum fuisse to* 
eatum, though without more close allusion to this miracle. The Mahometans haye 
received this tradition, that St John was the bridegroom, from the Christians. (See 
lyHziiBELOT's BiUiotK Orient^ s. t. Johanna) Nicephorus tells the story with thll 
variation, that it was not St. John, but Simon the Canaanite who «i this hint frl 
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We need not wonder to find the Lord of life at that festival ; for he 
came to sanctify all life — its times of joy, as its times of sorrow ; and 
all experience tells us, that it is times of gladness, such as this was now, 
which especially need such a sanctifying power, such a presence of the 
Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of God's presence comes more . 
naturally out : in these it is in danger to be forgotten. He was there, 
and by his presence there struck the key-note to the whole future tenor 
of his ministry. He should not be as another Baptist, to withdraw him- 
self from the common paths of men, a preacher in the wilderness : but 
his should be at once a harder and a higher task, to mingle with and 
purify the common life of men, to witness for and bring out the glory 
which was hidden in its every relation.* And it is not perhaps without 
its significance, that this should have been especially a marriage^ which 
ho " adorned and beautified with his presence and first miracle that he 
wrought." He foresaw that some hereafter should arise in his Qiurch 
who would despise marriage, or if not despise, yet feil to give the Chris- 
tian family all its honor.f They should find no countenance from him.;^ 

lowed Jesus ; but the Kavavirjjc attached to his name, (Matt z. 4,) and which is pro- 
bably the oDly foondation for this assumption, does not mean, of Cana, but rather is 
of the same significance as ZffhjT^Ct the title which elsewhere (Luke vi 16 ; Acts L 
18) is given him. He had belonged to these zealots till hia zeal for freedom, which 
hitherto had shown itself in those stormy and passionate outbreaks of the natural 
man, found its satisfiACtion in him who came to make free indeed. Tet see what Mr. 
Oreswell says, (Diuert., y. 2, p. 128, 9eq,,) against taking ZriXQT^c^silSiavavtTri^, 

* Augustine, or another under his name (Semi, 92, Appendix) : Nee dedignatus 
est conyersationem hominum, qui usum carnis ezceperat. Nee secularia instituta con- 
tcmpsit, qui ad hsc yenerat corrigenda. Interfuit nuptiis, ut oonoordia jura firmaret 
1 ertullian, in his reckless method of snatching at any argument, finds rather a slight- 
iug of Ecarriage than an honoring it in the fact that Christ, who was present at so 
many festivals, was yet present at only one marriage. Or this at least he will find, 
that since Christ was present but at one marriage, therefore monogamy is the abso- 
lute law of the new covenant. His words are strong {De Monogamidf c. 9) : Hie vo- 
rator et potator homo, prandiorum et ccenarum cum puUicanis frequentator, semel 
apud Unas nuptias ocenat, multis utique nubentibus. Totiens enim voluit celebrare 
eas, quotiens et esse. 

f Epifhanius^ Eceres^ 67. Augustine (In Ev, Joh^ Tract, 19) : Quod Dominus 
invitatus yenerit ad nuptias, etiam excepts mysticA significatione, oonfirmare yoluit 
quod ipse fecit 

X How precious a witness have we here in the conduct ot our Lord against the 
tendency which our indolence ever favors, of giving up to the world, or still worse, to 
the devil, any portion or passage of man's life, which, in itself innocent, is capable of 
being drawn up into the higher world of holiness, as it is in danger of sinking down 
and coming under the law of the flesh and of the world I How remarkable a con- 
trast does Christ's presence at this wedding feast with his mother and his disciples offer 
to the manner in which a man even of St Cyprian's practical strength and energy, 
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The presence at that feast of himself and his disdples, who 
just arrived from a journey, and whose presence might therefore hs? e 
been in some degree unlooked for, maj have increased beyond prev i ou s 
calculation the number of the guests ; and so the provision made Ibr 
their entertainment may have proved insufficient. We gather from Tor. 
5, where the mother of the Lord gives commandment to the servaatBi 
that she was in a house where it was not unseemly for her to minglei 
and in some sort to interfere, with the domestic arrangemmits. It is 
very possible she may have been akin to one of the parties.* *^ Wkem 
they wanted vfine^ she was evidently distressed at their ombanrassment, 
and would willingly have removed it. Yet what exactly sl» should 
have expected from her divine Son, when she betook herself to him, 
saying, ^' Hiey have no wine^^ is hard to determine. We know thai tUs 
was his first mirade, the *^ beginning of miraelee" (ver. 11,) so that she 
could not, from already having witneseed displays of his power aad 
grace, have now been emboldened to look for more in the same kind. 
Some, indeed, as Maldonatus mentions, and with whom he is inclined to 
consent, do not take so absolutely the statement which is there made, 
but with this limitation understood ; — ^This was the first of his miracles 
in which he showed forth his glory ; other such works he may have per- 
formed in the smaller circle of his family, and thus have prepared those 
who laid up such things in their hearts for something of the like kind 
now. But without evading in this way the plain meaning of the words 
of the Evangelist, we may well understand how she, who more than any 
other had kept and pondered in her heart all the tokens and prophetic in^ 
timations of the coming glory of her Son, may have believed that in hun 



gtres np these very marriage festivals ap ooeasiona where, from the atill suTiTing 
heathemsm of mamien, pmity must suffer — ^where the flesh must hare its way; so 
that his counsel is, not to dispute them with the world, not to tindicate them anew 
for holiness and for God, but only to gire them np, and to avoid them altogether {Ik 
Eab. Virg.f c. 8) : Et quoniam oontinentiffi bonom qnerimns pemidoaa qnaqne et 
infesta vitemus. Kec ilia prsetereo qnao dam negligentiA in nsom yenimit, oxitia 
padicos et sobrios mores licentiam sibt de usnrpatione fecenint Qnasdam noo pa- 
det nubentibos interesse. And presently, after describing tlie disorders of sodi aea- 
sons, he adds, c. 4 : Nnptiarum festa improba et conviTia lasdva ritentar, qnoram 
pericnlosa contagio est Compare the picture which Chr jsostom gives of marriage 
festivals in his time, (v. 8, p. 196, Ben. £d^) melancholy witnesses, yet not, as aoms 
would have us believe, of a Church which had fallen back into heathen defilementii 
but of one which had not as yet leavened an essentially heathen, though nominally 
Christian, society, through and through with its own life and power. 

* Lightfoot supposofl that it was a marriage in the house of Mary, (John ziz. M^) 
wife of Cleophas. For the arguments see his JTamiofiy, in loe^ and Ma. Oa 
Dinert, t. 2, p. 12a 
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was a latent power equal to the present need, and which he could put 
forth at his vdU, however he had restrained it until now.* Others as- 
sume that she had no definite purpose ia thus speaking, but only that 
as she had ever found him a wise counsellor in the least as well as in 
greatest things, so she turned to him now.f Bengers explanation is 
carious, that it was a suggestion to him that they should leave, and thus 
by their example break up the assembly before the embarrassment of 
their hosts should appear.^ 

The Romanist expositors have been very anxious to rid our Lord's 
answer, " Waman^ what have I to do vfith thee T' of every shadow of 
rebuke or blame. Whole essays have been written with this single 
purpose. Now it is quite true that in the address ^ Wbman^* there is 
nothing of the kind — nothing of severity or rebuke, however it may have 
something of such a sound to an English ear. We find our blessed Lord, 
even at the moment when probably he was addressing to his mother the 
last words that he spake to her on earth, — ^when commending her to the 
care of the beloved disciple, using the same language, " Wbmany behold 
thy son." (John xix. 26.) So far from any harshness, the compellation 
has something solemn in it, and always must have, where the dignity of 
woman is felt and recognized. But it is otherwise with the words fol- 
lowing, '^ What have I to do toith thee /"§ If we compare them with the 
same or dmilar expressions elsewhere, the meaning of them will come 
deurly out, and it is this, *'Let me alone ^ what is there common to thee 
and me 1 we stand in this matter on altogether different grounds." All 
expositors of the early Qiuichlj have allowed, even by the confession 



* So Theopbylact, Euthymiiu, and Keander. {Leben Jent, p. S70.) 

f So Ckxxeios : Verba nihil aliud portendont qoftm Mariam tanqoam solicitam et 
parentem operuiflse ipsi defectum Tini, ex condoleDti4 nimirum. ^ 

X Yelim disoedaa, ut oeteri item discedant^ anteqoam penoria patefiat Oalyixi 
has a Btill more coriooB reason for this auggeetion : Ut piA aliqu& ezhortationie oon- 
Tiyis tiediom ezimeret^ ac aimul leraret padorem spoDBi. 

§ TikfJboXndlaol; 0£ Jadg.xL12; 1 Kin.xTil 18; 2 £ia ill 18, (LXX,) where 
the same phrase is used ; it is elliptic, and the word Koivbv may be supplied. Thos 
in the second of these passages, ** What is. there in common to us twain, to me a 
sinful woman, and thee a man of Gk>d, that we should have thus come together to 
my harm V And in the third, " What have we in common, I, a prophet of the true 
Ood, and thou, the son of that idolatrous king Ahab, that thou shouldst ask counsel 
of mer Of Josh. zxii. 24; 2 Sam. xn. 10 (LXX.); Matt, yiil 29 ; Mark L 24; 
Luke viil 28. It is only out of an entire ignorance of the idiom that their explana- 
tion could have taken riJI, who understand the words, ** What is that to thee and 
me ff What concerns it us twain that there ts no wine T 

I Two examples for many. Irenasus (Con. Emr^ L 8, c. 16) : Properante ManA ad 
admirabile vini signmn, et ante tempus volente participare compendii poculo, Domip 
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of the Bomanists themselves, that there is more or less of reproof and 
repulse in these words ; and they themselves are obliged to admit that 
there is the appearance of such ; but at the same time they deny the 
reality. Christ so spake, they say,* to teach, not her, but us, that they 
were higher rest>ects than those of flesh and blood, even the everlasting 
interests of Grod's kingdom, which moved him to the choosing the preseol 
moment for the Grst putting forth of his divine power. This is most 
true, that it was to teach this ; but to teach it first to her, who from her 
wondrous position as the mother of the Lord, was in chiefest danger of 
forgetting itf *' She had not yet," says Qirysostom, '* that opinion of 
him which she ought, but because she bare him, counted that, after the 
manner of other mothers, she might in all things command him, whom 
^it was more fitting for her to reverence and worship as her Lord." 

Yet whatever amount of rebuke was intended, any harshness which 
the reply may have in the reading we cannot doubt was mitigated by 
the manner of its speaking, by the way, too, in which the Lord suffered 
a near compliance with her request to shine through the apparent refusal. 
For when she said to the servants, " Whateoever he saith unto you:, do ii^ 
it is plain that she saw in his seeming denial a real granting of her de- 
sire. Undoubtedly there is something obscure in that command follow- 
ing immediately as it does the words of Christ, ^ Mine hour is not yel 
come.^^ For these words, and above all, when taken in connection with 
those that precede them, seem to put off not merely for a brief period, 
— ^for a few minutes, or for an hour, — the manifestation of his glory as 
the Messiah, but to put it off altogether till some later period of his 
ministry. Indeed, this *' hour*^ is generally, and especially in the Ian* 
guage of St. John, the hour of his passion, or of his departure from the 

nils repellens ejus intempestiyam festinationem, dixit Quid mihi et tibi est, mnliert 
noDdiim yenit hora mea, ezpecians earn horam quae est k Patre prsBcognita He meana 
bj the oomppdii poculum, the cup of wine which should not be the result of the 
slower and ordinary processes of nature, but made per saltum, at a single interreii- 
tion of divine power, therefore compendiously. Cf L 8, c. 11, and Chrysostom, (JETom. 
t\ in Joh.) : *EpoCXtTo , • . kavrjiv XofinpoTipav noctjaai did tov ncudoc, therefore 
was it that Christ a^porepov dneKpivaro, 

* Maldonatus : Simulavit se matrem reprehendere, cClm minimd reprehenderei, 
at ostenderet se non humano, non sanguinis respectu, sed soU caritate, et ut sese, 
quis sit, dedaret, miraculum facere. St Bernard had gone before him in this ex- 
planation : it was, he says, for our sakes Christ so answered, nt conversos ad Domi* 
num jam non soUidtet carnalium cura parentum, et neoesutudines illie non impediant 
exerdtium spirituale. ^ 

f JBbm. 21 in Joh, The true parallel to this passage, and that throwing moai 
Ught on it, Lb Matt xiL 46—60. 
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irorld, (John vii. 80; viii. 20; xii, 23, 27; xvii. 1 ,*) though in a single 
instance, (John vii. 6,) it may have, as here, a nearer Bignification. But 
It is plain that the Blessed Virgin understood them differently, and, as 
the sequel showed, rightly. ^^Mine hour is not yet come ;" not till the 
wine is wholly exhausted will his time arrive; as yet it was only failing: 
then will be the time to act, when by its complete fiulure, manifest to 
all, the miracle will be above suspicion. Otherwise, in Augustine's 
words, he might seem rather to mingle elements than to change them.f 
When all other help fails, then and not till then has Christ's " Aowr'* 
arrived. Luther here notes, and presents to us for an example, the faith 
of Mary, who from this apparent repulse could yet draw forth an assur- 
ance that her petition, whatever may have been the error of pressing 
It too hastily, or other fault that clung to it, should yet in due time be 
heard — ^so that, with entire confidence of thb, she said unto the servants, 
" Whatsoever he saith unto you^ do it^^ evidently believing not merely 
that he would comply with her request, but in some degree guessing at 
and even indicating the manner. 

Very beautiful is it here to observe the facility with which our 
Lord yields himself to the supply, not of the absolute wants merely, but 
of the superfluities of others. Yet it is not so much the guests whom 
he has in his eye, as the bridal pair, whose marriage-feast, by the uur 
looked-for short-coming of the wine, was in danger of being exposed to 
mockery and scom.^ And the gradous Lord has sympathy with all 
needs — with the finer as well as the conmioner needs of our life. For 
all the grace, and beauty, and courtesy of life are taken account of in 
Christianity, as well as life's sterner realities ; and the spirit of Christ, 
in himself and in his disciples, does not slight or despise those any more 
than these. We may contrast this his readiness to aid others, with the 
strictness with which he refused to come to the help of his own ex- 
tremest needs. He who made wine out of water, might have made 
bread out of stones. But he will do nothing at the suggestion of Satan, 
though all at the su^estion of love.§ 

* li\&6 Koipoc there, Ij &pa hera 

f So the author of a Bertnon in the Appendix to St Aagastino {8erm, 98) : H&o 
responsione interim debemos advertere quod de nuptiali vino pars aUqua adhuc fortd 
reeederat. Ideo nondom erat Domini plena hora yirtutum, ne miBcere magia elementa 
qn&m mutare yideretor [ne aqua vino admizta crederetur : Grotius]. Maldonatus : Cur 
ergo miraculum fecit, si tempuB Don yenerat ? Non yenerat, ciim mater petivit ; yene- 
rat ciim fecit, modico licet intjnrallo. So Ojril, Ohrysoatom, Theophylact, Euthjmius. 

X Hilary {De Trin^ L S,f 6): Sponsus triatis est! familia turbatur, sollemnitaa 
DUptialis conyiyii pericUtatur. 

§ Augustine {Serm, 128, c. 2): Qui poterat talia facere, dignatus est indigere. 
Qui fecit de aqu& yinum, potuit Hiicere et de lapidibus panem. 
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*' There were $et there six wUer-pote of eUme^ after the nuumer of tike 
purifying of the Jewe^ eoniainmg two or three firkine apiece!^ Every 
thing is here narrated, as Qirysostom* observes, so as to exdnde any 
possible semblance of collusion. They were water-jars, not wine-veoGola, 
so that none could say that very probably there was a residue or sedi- 
ment of wine remaining in them, which lent a flavor to water poarad 
on it, and so formed the thinnest kind of wine— even as tiie same is wit- 
nessed against in the praise which the ruler of the feast bestows upon 
the new supply, (ver. 10.) The &ct of these vessels being at hand is 
no less accounted for : it was not by any premeditated plan, but they 
were there ui accordance with the customs and traditionary observanoes 
of the Jews in the matter of washing ; for this seems more probaUe 
than that this ^^purif^ng*^ has reference to any distinctly commanded 
legal observances. The purifying was such as the Jewish doctors had 
enjoined and made necessary. (Matt. zv. 2; Mark viL %^^\ Luke 
xi. 39.) The quantity^ too, which these vessels contained, was enor- 
mous — ^not such as might have been brought in unobserved ; but each 
of these water-pots contained '* two or three firkine apieeej*^ And at the 
beginning they were empty ; so that the servants who, in obedience to 
the commandment, had filled the water-pots with water, and who knew 
what liquid they had poured in, were themselves, by this very woik 
which they had done, witnesses of the reality of the miracle. Else it 
might only have appeared, as in fact it did only appear to the ruler of 
the feast, that the wine came from some unexpected quarter ; ^JBe knew 
not whence it wcu, but the servants which drew the ira^,"f— that is, not 
the water now made wine, but who had drawn the simpler element, 
which Christ chose to use as ths substratum on which he should after- 
wards exercise his miraculous powers, '* knewj*^ 

Like most other acts of creation, or more strictly, of becoming, this 
of the water becoming wine, is withdrawn from sight, and that which is 
poured into the jars as water is drawn out as wine ; ^but the actual pro- 
cess of the change we labor in vain to conceive. And yet in truth it is 
in no way stranger, save in the rapidity with which it is effected, than that 
which is every day going forward among us, but to which use and custom 
have so dulled our eyes, that conmionly we do not marvel at it at all : 

* JETofN. 22 in Joh. 

f The Vulgate rightly, Qoi hauserant De Wette : Welche das Waaser gwkb^ 
fet hatten. So the Ambroaian Hymn : 

Yel hydriifl pleniB aqnn 

Vini saporem infaderis, 

SautU miniiter eotuetnf 

Quod^mmm imp ie9tral, 
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and because we can call it by its name, suppose that we have discovered 
its secret. He who does every year prepare the wine in the grape, 
causing it. to drink up and expand with the moisture of earth and hea- 
ven, to take this up into itself and transmute into its own nobler juices, 
did now gather together all those his slower processes into the act of a 
■ingle moment, aod accomplish in an instant what ordinarily he does 
not accomplish but in many months. This analogy does not inde^ 
help us to understand what the Lord did now, but yet brings before us 
that in this he was working in the line of (above, indeed, but not across, 
or oountei to) his more ordinary workings, which we see daily around 
us, the unnoticed miracles of every-day nature. That which this had 
of its own peculiar, and taking it out from the order of these, was the 
power and will by which all the intervening steps of these tardier pro- 
cesses were overleaped, and the result obtained at once.* 

It has been sometimes debated whether '' iAe ruler of the fiast^^ was 
himself one of the guests, who either by general consent or the selection 
of the host was set over the banquet ; or a chief attendant only, charged 
with ordering the course of the feast, and overlooking the ministrations 
of the inferior servants. This last is the view taken by Chrysostom and 
others ;f but the analogy of Greek and Roman usages| seems rather to 
point him out as himself one of the invited guests, who was invested 
with this office for the time ; and the passage from the Son of Sirach 
quoted below,§ shows that a like custom was in use among the Jews. 

* Augustine {In Ev, JoK, Tract 8) : Ipse emm fecit yinum illo die in nuptiis in 
aez illiB hydriiB quaa impleri aqu& pnecepit, qui omni anno facit hoc in yitibus. Sicut 
eEum quod miserunt ministri in hydrias, in yinum conyenum esf opere Domini, sic 
et quod nubes fundunt^ in yinum conyertitur ejusdem opere Domini. lUud autem 
Don miramor, quia omni anno fit : asaiduitate amiait admiratioiiem. And again (/SmN» 
128, c. 8) : Qu» aqua erat, yinum &ctum yidenmt homines et obstupuerunt Quid 
aliud fit de pluyiA per radicem yitis ! Ipse ilia fecit, ipse ista ; ilia ut poscaris, ista 
ut mireris. So also De Gen. ad Idtt, L 6, c. 18. Chrysostom {JBonu 22 in Joh.): 
Aeucvdf 6ti abro^ kariv 6 tv raic dfiniXoic rd ^Sog fierapdXXov, koI rdv ierdv 6id 
^^ fi&fC ^k olvav Tphrov, 6ireg h r^ ^r^ iid iroX^xni xpovov yiverai, roiyro ddpoov 
h rf) ydfu^ etpydaaro, C£ Gregory the Great» Morale L 6, c. 16. 

f So by Seyerus ; by Juyencus, who calls him summum ministmm ; by Kuinoel, 
and others. 

X This dpxiTpUlivoc will then answer yery much to the ovfinoaidpxvc among the 
Greeks, and the rez conyiyii, or magister conyiyii, or modimperator, of the Romans. 
It was his part, in the words of Plato, iraidaytiyelv ovfiwoaiov, (Becesb's Charictee, 
y. 1, p. 466.) He appears here as the irpoyharric. The word dpxiTpixXivoc is late, 
and of rare occurrence ; Petronius has tridinarches. 

§ Sirac zzxii 1, 2 : *' If thou be made the master of a feast {Iryovfievoc), lift not 
thyself up, but be among them as one of the rest; take diligent care of them, and 
so sit down. And when thou hast done all thy oflloe, take thy place, that thou 
msyest be merry with them, aod receiye a crown for thy weU ordering of the feast" 
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Indeed the freedom of remonBtranoe which he allows himself with Him 
host seems almost decisive of his position ; for such would hardly have 
foun(\ place but from an equal. To him, as having the function of tast- 
ing and distributing the wine, the Lord commanded that which he had 
made to be brought, even in this little matter recognizing and honoring 
the established order and usages of society, and giving to every man 
his due. And now *' when the ruler of the feast had tasted the wUtr 
which was made wine^ and knew not whence it was^ he called the bride" 
yroom^^^ we need not suppose actually summoned him from his place, 
but he called to him,* with something of a festive exclamation, not mi- 
suitable to the season, '' JSvery man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine, and when men have well drunk, then that which is worse ;f but ^um 
hast kept the good wine until now" 

Many interpreters have been very anxious to rescue the original 
word, which we have given by " well drunk," from involving aught rf 
excess, as though, did it imply that, we must necessarily conclude that 
the guests at this marriage festival had already drunken too much, that 
this was one of the temulenta convivia, which St. Cyprian speaks of as 
too often disgracing a marriage,^ with all the difficulties, of Christ being 
present at such an abuse of God's gifts, and, stranger still, ministering 
by his divine power to a yet further excess. But there is no need of 
such anxious dealing with the word.§ The ruler of the feast is but 
alluding to the corrupt customs and &shions too current among men, 
not to aught which was necessarily going on before his eyes — nay, to 
something which certainly was not so, for such the Liord would have as 
little sanctioned by his presence, as he would have helped it forward by 
a wonder-work of his own. The speaker does no more than refer to a 
common practice, and in so doing, notices its cause, namely, that men's 
palates afler a while are blunted, and their power of discerning between 
good and bad lost ; and that then an inferior wine passes current with 
them, as it would not have done before. There is no special application 



* Maldonatus : Non quod ad se yenire jusserit, quod minimd fuisset urbanum, sed 
quod recumbentem appellaos interrogayerit, quid optimum yinum in fioem resery^LsBet 

f *E2M(Tau implies at once worse and weaker. We haye in English the same use 
of ** small." Perhaps " poorer" would be the nearest word. Pliny in like manner 
{ff, y., L 14, c. 14) speaks of the meanness of some, qui conyiyis alia quam sibi- 
met ipsis ministrant, aut proeederUe men$d subjiciunt 

X JDe Hab, Virg^ c. 8. 

g Augustine indeed goes further than any, for he makes not merelj the guests, 
but the ruler of the feast himself to haye "im// drunl^ indeed. The Lord net 
merely made wine, but, he adds (JDe Gen, ad Zitt,, L 6, c. 18) tale yinum, quod ebrim 
itiam conyiya laudaret 
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to the guests present— except in the minds of them who would mai, if 
by any means they could, the image of a perfect Holiness, which oflfends 
and rebukes them. 

Of a piece with this is their miserable objection, who find the miracle 
incredible, since, if the Lord did not actually minister to an excess 
already commenced, yet, by the creation of " so large and perilous a 
quantity of wine," (for the quantity was enormous,*) he would have 
put temptation in men's way ; — as though the secret of temperance lay 
in the scanty supply, and not in the strong self restraint ! In like man- 
ner, every gift of God, every large abundance of the vineyard, might be 
said with equal truth to be a temptation, and so in some sort it is, (com- 
pare Luke xii. 16,) a .proving of men's temperance and moderation in 
the midst of abundance.f But man is to be perfected, not by being kept 
out of temptation, but rather by being victorious in temptation. And 
for this large giving, it was only that which we should look for. He, a 
King, gave as a king. No niggard giver in the ordinary bounties of his 
kingdom of nature, neither was he a niggard giver now, when he brought 
those his common gifts into the kingdom of his grace, and made them 
directly to serve him there. (Cf. Luke v. 6, 7.) 

But these words, ^^Every man at ike beginning doth set forik good 
wine ; and when men have well drunk^ then that which is worse : but thou 
hast kept the good toine until now^"^ setting forth, as in the letter they do, 
only a trivial practice of a poor worldly economy, have oftentimes had 
a higher meaning found for them. It has been excellently noticed how 
these very words may be used for the setting forth the difference be- 
tween the manner and order of the world's giving and of Christ's giving. 
The man, not knowing what he did, gave utterance to a far larger and 
deeper thought than he meant. The world does indeed give its best aiud 
its fairest at the beginning, its ^^good wine*^ first, but has only baser sub* 
Btitutes at the last. " When men have well drunk,^^ when their spuitual 

* The Attic /lerprnic (^ pddoc = 78 iiarat = 72 Bextarii) s= 8 gallons 7.866 
pints, imperial measure ; so that each of these six vessels, coDtaining two or three 
fieTprp-ai apiece, did in round numbers hold about twenty gallons or more. 

f Calvin answers the objection excellently well : Nostro yitio fit, si ejus benignitas 
irritamentum est luxuria ; quin potius hsec temperantia nostras vera est probatio, si 
in medift affluentiil pard tamen et moderati sumus. 0£ Suioeb's Then.t s. y. olvoc* It 
is instructive to notice the ascetic tone which Strauss takes, {Leben Jetu, y. 2, p. 229,) 
when speaking of this Luxuswundur, as he terms it, contrasted with that which he 
assumes when he desires to depreciate the character q( John the Baptist ; but truly 
he is of that generation that call Jesus a wipebibber, and say that John has a devil ; 
with whom that which is godlike can in no form find &yor. Some of Woolston's 
vilest ribaldry {Fourth Ditcourse on the Miracles of owr Swiowr, p. 28, seq.) is spent 
■poa thii tl eme. 
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palate is blunted, when they have lost the disoemment between mond 
good and evil, then it puts upon them what it would not have dared to 
offer at the first— coarser pleasures, viler enjoyments, the swine's huaka. 
The world is for them that worship it, even as that great image whidi 
the Babylonian king beheld ; (Dan. ii. 31 ;) its head, indeed, may show 
as fine gold, but its material grows ever baser, till it finishes in the iron 
and clay at the last. And so it comes to pass that 

'*To be a prodigal's faTorite, tiaen, wone lot I 
A misef B pensumer,'* 

thb is the portion of them that have entered on the service of sin and of 
the world. But it is very otherwise with the guests of Quist, the he»> 
venly bridegroom. He ever reserves for them whom he has bidden " the 
good wine*^ unto the last.* In the words of the most eloquent of our di- 
vines, *' The world presents us with fair language, promising hopes, con- 
venient fortunes, pompous honors, and these are the outside of the bowl ; 
but when it is swallowed, these dissolve in an instant, and there remams 
bitterness and the malignity of coloquintida. Every sin smiles in the 
first address, and carries light in the face, and honey in the lip, but 
when we ' Iiave well drunk^ then comes ' that which is woree^ a wlup 
with six strings, fears and terrors of conscience, and shame and displea- 
sure, and a caitiff disposition, and diffidence in the day of death. But 
when after the manner of purifying of the Christians, we fill our water- 
pots with water, watering our couch with our tears, and moistening our 
cheeks with the perpetual distillations of repentance, then Christ turns 
our water iuto wine, first penitents and then communicants — first waters 

* Thus H. de Std Victore {I>€ Ate, Morali, L 1, c. 1). OmniB namqae hooKS id 
est, canudis primCim rinnm boDum pooit, quia in suft delectatione ftlaam qaandam dnl- 
cedinem sentit ; sed poitquam furor mali deriderii mentem inebriayerit^ tunc qnod de- 
terius est propinat, quia spina coDscientisB supervcniens meutem, quam priua fiUi6 de- 
lectabat, graviter crudat Sed Sponsus nosier postremd Tinum hooum porrigit, dnm 
mentem, quam sui duloedine amoris replere disponit, qu&dam priustribulatioQum oom- 
punctione amaricari ainit, ut poet gustum amaritudinis avidiijUi bibatur suaviasimnm po- 
culum caritatis. Oom. k Lapide : Hie est typus ffdlacisB mundi, qui initio res spedoeaa 
oculis objicit, deinde sub iis deteriores et Tiles indudt, itaque sui amatoree deoipit et 
iUudit An unknown author (Bsrnasdi Opp^ y. 2, p. 618) : In futurft enim yitA aqua 
omnia laboria et actionis teirens in yinum diyina contemplationis commutabitur, im- 
plebunturque omnia hjdritt usque ad sunmiunu Omnes enim implebuntur in booia 
domOa Domini, eum iUie desiderabiles nuptice Sponsi et spooto celebrabuniur ; bibe- 
turque in smnma IstitiA omnium damaniium Domino et dicentium ; Tn booom yiniim 
sery&sti usque adhuc I know not from whence this line comes» 

Die merom tardd, dat tamen Ule marum ; 
but it eyidently belongs to this mirade. 
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of Bonrov and then the wine of the dialioe ; for Jesus keeps the 

beet wine to the last, not only because of the direct reservation of the 
highest J07S till the nearer approaches of glory, but also because our 
rdishes are higher after a long fruition than at the first essays, such 
being the nature of grace, that it increases in relish as it does in fruition, 
every part of grace being new duty and new reward."* 

The Evangelist expressly, and, as it.would seem, pointedly, ^eludes 
from all historic credit the miracles of Qurist's in&ncy, of which so large 
a crop is to be found in nearly all the apocryphal Gospels. For, of 
course, he would not say merely that this was the first miracle which 
Jesus did in Gana, but that this miracle in Cana was the first which he 
did ; it was for him the ^^ beginning of miraelesJ^\ The statement is not 
unimportant, nor unconnected with one of the main purposes with which 
the Gospel of St. John was written, which was to repel and remove all 
unreal notions concerning the person of his Lord; notions which nothing 
would have helped more to uphold than those merely phantastic and ca- 
pricious miracles, — ^favorites, therefore, with all manner of Docetic here- 
^cs, — ^which are ascribed to his infancy. J 

But in this work of his he ^^ manifested firth his ^fory," words that 
could be used of no lesser than the Son ; for all others would have man- 
ifested forth the glory of another, but he his own. And this, because 
the word ^' glcmf'* b to be taken emphatically ; it is not merely his ex- 
cellent greatness, but his divinity : for the glory (^oga) is a divine attri- 
bute ; it is comprehended and involved in the idea of the Logos as the 
absolute Light : as such he rays forth light from himself and this efflu- 
ence is " his glory y (John i. 14 ; Matt. xvi. 27 ; Mark viii. 38.) This 
"glory" during the time that the Son of God sojourned upon earth, for 
the most part was hidden ; the covering of the flesh concealed it from 

* J. Tatlob, lAfi of Ohritt, With this may be fitly joined that exquisite poem, 
with which every one is fiuniliar, in The Chrittian Tear, that upon the second Sun- 
&y after Epiphany, suggested by this mirade, the Gospel of that day, and which is 
the unfolding of the same thought 

f Thus Tertullian (De Bapt, c. 9) calls it» prima rudimenta potestatis susb. And 
liiis day has been called Dies natalis virtutum Domini. 

X This statement of St John has ever been used in the Church as a decisive testi- 
mony ezelusiye of all these ; thus by Epiphanius, {Hter^ 51, § 20,) from whose words 
it would appear that some Catholics were inclined to admit these miracles of the In- 
fimcy, as affording an argument against the Cerinthians, and in proof that it was not 
at his baptism first that the Christ was united to the man Jesusi And Euthymius (in 
loe.) finds in St John's words a distinct purpose on the part of the Evangelist to ez- 
dnde all wonders that were recorded as going before. St John, he says, larSp^ev 
ohr^iXPt^H^^ c/f rd fi^ friarevetv rote Xeyofihoic naiiiKolc BaCftaai roH TLptaroO. 01 
OuTBOBTOif, Sam, IS ; 20 ; 22 in Joh ; and Thilo^ Cod, ApoerypK P* bccur. seq. 
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men's eyes : but in this miracle, this work of his power, St. John would 
say, it broke through this its fleshly covering, and manifested itself to the 
spiritual eyes of his disciples ; they " beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father."* And as a consequence, '^ hii disci' 
pies believed on kim,^^ The work, besides its more immediate purpose^ 
had a further end and aim, the oonfirmiDg their faith, who already be- 
lieving in him, were therefore the more capable of receiving increase of 
fiiith,— of being lifted from faith to &ith, from faith in an earthly teacher 
to faith in a heavenly Lord.f 

It was said at the outset, that this first mirade of our Lord's had its 
inner mystical meaning. The first miracle of Moses was the turning of 
water into blood, (Exod. vii. 20,) and that had its own fitness, for the 
law was a ministration of death and working wrath ;^ but the first 



* The Eastern Cfhurch, us is well known, counted the Baptism of Ohrist^ being his 
recognition before men and by men in his divine character, for the great manifettuig 
of his glory to the world, for his Epiphany^ and was wont to celebrate it as tacfa. 
But the Western, which laid not such stress on the Baptism, saw his Epiphany rather 
in the adoration of the Magians, the first fruits and representatives of the heathen 
world At a later period, indeed, it placed other great moments in his life, moments 
in which his divine majest j gloriously shone out, in connection with this festival ; such, 
for instance, as the Baptism, as the feeding of the five thousand, and as this present 
miracle, which last continually affords the theme to the later writers of the Western 
Church for the homily at Epiphany, as it g^ves im the Gk)epel for one of the Epiphany 
Sundays. But these secondary allusions belong not to the first introduction of tlM 
feast, so that the following passage should have prevented the editors of the new 
volume of St Augustine's sermons, {Strm, Inediti, Paris, 1842,) from attributing the 
sermon which contains it {Serm. 88, in Fpiph.) to that father : Hodiemam diem Ec- 
desia per orbem celebrat totum, sive quod stella prs ceteris fulgens divitibos Magis 
parvum non parvi Regis monstravit hospitium, sive quod hodie Ohristus primnm 
fedsse dicitur signum, quando aquas repente commutavit in vinmn, sive qood 4 
Joanne isto die creditur baptizatus et Patris consonA voce Dei filius revdator. Hie 
same mark of a later origin is about several other sermons which they have printed 
as his. In his genuine, he knows only of the adoration of the wise men as the hid 
which this festival of the Epiphanj commemorates. 

f This is plainly the true explanation, (in the words of Ammooius, irpoaSitapf 
idi^avTo Tiva r^c elc airdv niareuCf) and not that, which Augustine, {De 0oM.E9ang^ 
L 2, c. 17,) for the interests of his harmony, upholds, that they are here called " iis- 
eiple^ by antidpation ; because subsequently to the mirade they believed ; (non 
jam discipulos, sed qui futuri erant discipuli intelligere debemns ;) as one might say, 
The apostle Paul was bom at Tarsus. 

X Yet as Moses has here, where he stands in contrast to Christ, a mautlo in deterias» 
so in another place, where he stands as- his type, he has, like him, a mutatio in melius, 
(Exod. xiv. 26,) changing the bitter waters to sweet ; and so not less Elisha (2 Ejo. ii. 
19 — 22) ; however the more excellent transmutation, which should be not merely the 
rectifying of qualities already existing, but imparting of new qualities, was reserved for 
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miracle of Christ was the turning of water into wine, and this too was 
s meet inauguration of the rest, for his was a ministration of life ; he 
came, bringing joy and gladness, the giver of the true wine that maketh 
glad the hearts of men. — ^Theie is, too, another prophetic aspect under 
which thb turning of the water into wine has been often contemplated, 
another, though in truth but a different aspect of the sitme, — ^that even 
so should Christ turn the poorer dispensation, the weak and watery ele- 
ments of the Jewish religion, (Heb. vii. 18,) into richer and nobler, the 
gladdening wine of a higher faith. The whole Jewish dispensation in its 
comparative weakness and poverty was aptly symbolized by the water, 
and only in type and prophecy could it tell of him of the tribe of Judah, 
who should come " binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine;" of whom it is said, ^he washed his garments 
in wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes" (Gen. xlix. 11 ; cf. 
John XV. 1); but now by this work of his he gave token that he had 
indeed come into the midst of his people, that their joy might be full.* 

tlM Son ; Vho was indeed not an ameliorator of the old life of moo, but the bringer 
in of a new life— not a reformer, but a regenerator. 

* Com. 4 Lapide : Ghristus ergo initio sus praBdicationis mutans aquam in vinum 
ugnificabat se legem Mosaicam, instar aque insipidam et fiigidam, conyersurum in 
Evangelium gratis, qua instar vini est, generosa, sapida, ardens, et efficaz. And Ber- 
nard, in a pre-eminently beautiful sermon upon this miracle, (Bened. Ed., p. 814,) has 
in fact the same interpretation : Tunc [aqua] mutatur in yinum, cikn timer expellitur 
d caritate, et implentur omnia fervore spiritiis et jucund4 devotione ; c£ De Divert,, 
Berm. 18, c. 2 ; and Eusebius {Dem, Evang, L 9, c. 8) : XvftPoXov rp/ rd Ttapcido^bv 
fjncTiKUTipov KpdfiaroCt fiereipXifdivToc Ik r$f aofMTUcoTipac hrl r^ voepdv Koi irvev- 
fiaTiKrjfv fif^poavvriv tov numKoii r^f Katv^c ^tad^Ktjg Kpafiarog, Augustine is in the 
aame line, when he says {In Ev, Joh^ IVciet 9) : Tollitur velamen, cilm transieris ad 
Dominum,. . . .et quod aqua erat, vinum tibi fit. Lege llbros omne^ propheticos, non 
intellecto Chrlsto, quid tam insipidum et fatuum invenies t Intcllige ibi Christum, 
non Bolian sapit quod legis, sed etiam inebriat. He illustrates this from Luke xziv. 
26—27. Gregory the Great (ffonu 6 in Ezeh) gives it another turn : Aquam nobis in 
vinum vertit, quando ipsa historia per allegoric mysterium, in spiiitalem nobis intel- 
ligentiam commutatui.^Before the rise of the Eutychian heresy had made it clearly 
nnadvisable to use such terms as Kpdaic, uvoKpaaig, fil^iCt to designate the union of the 
two natures in Christ, or such phrases as Tertullian's Deo miztus homo, we sometimes 
find allusions to what Christ here did, as though it were symbolical of the ennobling 
of the human nature through its being transfused by the divine in his person. Thus 
IrensDus (L 6, c. 1, § S) complains of the Ebionites, that they ding to the first Adam 
who was cast out of Paradise, and will know nothing of the second, its restorer : 
Reprobant itaque hi commixtionem vini coBlestLs,' et solam aquam secularem volunt 
esse. So Dorner {Van der Person Chritti, p. 67) understands this passage: yet it 
is possible that here may be allusion rather to their characteristk custom of using 
water alone, instead of wine mingled with water, in the Holy Communion: the 
passage will even then show how Irenaeus found in the wine and in the water, th« 
apt symbols of the higher and the lower, of the divine and human. 
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And apart from all that is local and temporary, this miracle maj ba 
taken as the sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore doing in the 
world, ennobling all that he touches, making saints out of sinners, angela 
out of men, and in the end heaven out of earth, a new paradise of Gk>d 
out of the old wilderness of the world. For the prophecy of the woild's 
regeneration of the day in which hb disciples shall drink of the fruit of 
the vine new in his kingdom, is eminently here ; — ^in this humble feast, 
the rudiments of the great festiv^ which shall be at the open settii^ up 
of his kingdom — ^that marriage festival in which he shall be himself the 
Bridegroom and his Qiurch the bride, — that season when his **ham^ 
shall have indeed ^come.? 

Irenseus* has an interesting passage, in which he puts together thifl 
miracle and that of the loaves, and, as I think, contemplates them toL 
gether as a prophecy of the Eudiarist, but certainly sees them as alike 
witnesses against all Gnostic notions of a creation originally impurew 
The Lord, he says, might have created with no subjacent material tiie 
wine with which he cheered these guests, the bread with which he fed 
those multitudes ; but he rather chose to take his Father's creatores on 
which to put forth his power, in witness that it was the same God wbe 
at the beginning had made the waters and caused the earth to l>ear it9 
fruits, who did in those last days give by his Son the cup of blessmg 
and the bread of heaven.f 

^ C(m, HixT^ L 8, c. 11 ; Obrysostom in like mmner, in r^gvd to the Maai- 
«h«ui0, ifom. 22 in Joh, 

t The account of this miracle by Sedolias is a &yorable spectuMD of his poetiy i 

Prima warn I>oinlniis thalainia dlgnato* adatae 
ViriatiB docamenta dedit; oonriraqoa pneMoa 
Paicere non pasel yeniens, mirabile I Aims 
In Tinam oooTertit aquas ; dimtttere gandent 
. Pallorem latices ; roatarit liesa [laetaY] saporem 
CJnda roam, largita meruin, mensasque par omnas 
Dulcla non nato rubaaront pooola mosto. 
Implevit aax ergo lacna hoe nectare Cbristus, 
Qolppe ferax qui ViUs erat, virtnta ooIonA 
Omnia (hictiflcans, ci^aa sob tagmine blando 
MIUs inocdduas anatrit pampinns utss. 

In very early times it was a favorite sabject for Christian art On many of the old 
sarcophagi Jesus is seen standing and touching with the rod of Moses, the rod of 
might which is generally placed in his hand when he is set forth as a worker of won- 
ders, three yessels resting on the ground, — ^three, because in their skilless delinea- 
tions the artists could not manage to find room for more. Sometimes he haa a roU 
of writing in his hand, as much as to say, This is written in the Scriptore ; or the 
master of the feast is somewhat earnestly rebuking the bridegroom for haying kepi 
the good wine till last; haying himself tasted, he is giving him the cup to coovinios 
Um of his error. (Mu>teb, 8innbild.d. Alt CfiriiL, y. 2, p. 92.) 



11. 

THE HEALING OF THE NOBLEHAFS SOI. 

John ir. 46—64. 

Tbbbe 16 an apparent contradiction in the words that introduce tms 
mirade. It is there said that Jesus *' went into Galilee, for he himself 
testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country," and yet 
Galilee van his own country, and immediately after we are told that the 
Galileans ^received,"* or gave him honorable welcome. Tliis how- 
ever is easily got rid of; yet not as Tittmann, and some of the older 
expositors propose, by making St John, in fact, to say that the Lord 
went into Galilee, though he had testified that a prophet was unhonored 
at home ; for there is no compelling the words to mean thb ; nor yet 
by understanding ''his own country" as Judasa, and then finding in 
this saying of his an explanation of his retiring from thence into Gal- 
ilee. * lliis is Origen's explanation, whom some modems follow. But 
the Lord's birth at Bethlehem in Judsea being a &ct not generally 
known, the slight esteem in which he was there held, could not have 
had in this its ground. Bather we must accept ''country"! as the 
place where he had been brouglM^ up, namely, Nazareth, and then there 
is here an explanation of his not returning thither, (with a direct allu- 
sion to the testimony which he himself had borne in its synagogue, 
"No prophet is accepted in his own country," Luke ir. 24,) but 
going in preference to Cana, and other cities of Galilee; "and the 

* "ESi^amv, Benevold et honorifiod exoepenint : so oftea elsewhere. 

f nar/Mf* c£ Matt xiiL 64, 67 ; Mark yL 1, 4 ; Luke ir. IS. ChiyBoetom (JETom. 
S6 tft Joh) has this right yiew of the meaning, with the ezoeptioo, indeed, of under* 
striding by "his own country,'' Capernaum (Luke x. 16) rather than Kazareth; 
kftofn^ftfiae will then have the sense of a plusq. per£, of which there are serflral 
hMtanoae la the New Testament 
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Galilceans," as St. John, with an emphasis, relates, ^received liim/' 
though the Nazarenes, the people of his own immediate city, had re* 
jeeted, and would have killed him.* 

In treating of this miracle, the first question which occurs is tWa, 
namely, whether we have here the same history as that of the semnt "^ 
{itaJg) of the centurion related by St. Matthew (viii. 5), and St. Luke 
(vii. 2), and here repeated with only immaterial variations. Irenmuif 
would seem to have looked at them as one and the same history ; and 
Qirysostom and others note such an opinion as held by some in their 
time, though they themselves oppose it. And this rightly, for there is 
almost nothing in its favor. Not merely the external circumstances are t 
greatly different; that centurion being a heathen, this nobleman| in 
every probability a Jew ; that one pleading for his servant, this for his 
son; that intercession finding place as the Lord was entering Gaper- 

* There is another view of the passage possible, namely that St John, reoordim 
(yer. 48) Ohrist^s return to Galilee, is explaining why he should have first Idt i^ 
(yer. 44,) and why he should have returned to it now, (rer. 46.) He left it, beosMt 
M he had himself testified, {iftaprvptfce, a first aorist for a plusq. perfect,) a proplKt 
is imhonored in his own country, but he returned to it now, because his oountryDMli» 
the Galilsans, haying seen the signs that he did at Jerusalem, were prepared to 
welcome, and did welcome him, in quite another spirit from that which thej mani- 
fested at his first appearance ; **8o (yer. 46) Jesus came again into Oana of Ghdilee.* 
This is Neander's explanation, {JMm Jew, p. 886,) and Jacobins, in the Tkwl, JSiutL 
wul Krit., 1886, p. 906. 

f Can, Sar,, L 2, c. 22. Filium Oeniurionii absens yerbo curayit dicens, yad% 
fiUus tuu0 yiyit Tet CeniurumU may well be only a slip of the pea or tlie mmaoifi' 
In modern times only Semler that I know, has held the same opinion. 

X The term paaiTuKo^ tells rather against that view ; since it is litHa p^babls 
that any military office is denoted by it. The exact meaning of iJie word hm nerw. 
can be exactly fixed ; even Chrysostom {Horn, 85 in Joh.) speaks uncertainly aboai il^ . 
and only suggests a meaning ; showing that even in his day it was not to be «si* 
plained by the familiar usage of them with whom Greek was a liying Isqgiuigei 
Tliree meanings haye been offered. Either by the PaaiXiKoc is meant one of tkoee 
that were of the king*s party, the royalists, in which case the term would be mndb 
the same as Herodian, designating one of those that sided with the fiietion of the 
Herods, father and son, and helped to maintain them on the throne (Lightfoot) ; or, 
with something of a narrower signification, the pcujiXiKog may be one espedaUy 
attached to the courts aulicus, or as Jerome (/n JS'«at.65) calls this man, palatinus 
vRegulus qui Griece didtur pcuriXiKoc, quern nos de auU regiA rectius interpretari pos- 
sumus palatinum) ; thus in the margin of our Bibles it is " courtier •** or else, though this 
seems here the least probable supposition, paaiXucoc may mean one of royal blood ; so 
in. Lucian the word is four times applied to those who are actually kings, or are 
related to them. Perhaps no better term could be found than that of our English 
yersion, "nobUman^ which has something of the doubtfulness of the original ez- 
pressionl and while it does not require, yet does not deny that he was of roTRl Uood 
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Baimi, this in Cana; in that the petitioner sending by others, in this 
himself ooming : the sickness there a paralysis, a fever here. But &r 
more than all this, the heart and inner kernel of the two narratives is 
different. That centurion is an example of a strong faith, this nobl^- 
flURl of a weak faith; that centurion counts toat, if Jesus will but 
qpeak the word, his servant will be healed, while this nobleman is so 
tamest that the Lord should come down, because in heart he limits his 
power, and counts that nothing but his actual presence will avail to heal ' 
liis sick ; the other receives praise, this rebuke, at the lips of Christ. 
The difference is indeed here so striking, that Augustine* draws a com- 
parison, by way of contrast, between the faith of that centurion, and 
the unbelief of this nobleman. 

Against all this, the points of apparent identity are very slight, as 
the near death of the sufferer, the healing at a distance and by a word, 
and the returning and finding him healed. It is nothing strange that 
two miracles should have these circumstances in common. 

It has been supposed by some f that this nobleman is no other than 
Chuza, Herod's steward, whose wife was among the holy women that 
ministered unto the Lord of their substance (Luke viii. 3 ; cf. ver. 53). 
This is not wholly improbable; for it would seem as if only some 
faighty and marvellous work of this kind would have drawn a steward 
of Herod's with his femily, into the net of the Gospel. But whether 
this was so or not, he leaving his son exceeding sick at Capernaum, now 
came and found Jesus, who was just returned from his journey to Jeru- 
salem, in Cana of Galilee, '* and besought him that he would come doum 
and heal hie son^ for he was at the point of death" From the something 
of severity which comes out in our Lord's first notice of his petition, 
*'*^ Except ye see signs and wonders j ye will not believe^'* \ it is evident that 

^ In Efi, Jok^ Tract, 16: Videte distinctioaem. Begulos iste Dominum id 
domum snam descendere eupiebat; ille Oenturio indignom se ease dioebai lUi 
^^eebator, Ego veniam, et corabo eum : huic dictum est, Vade, filius tans yiyit Bli 
pneseDtiam promittebat, huno verbo sanabat Iste tamen presentiam ejos eztorqne- 
Islt, ille Be pnBMnti& ejus indigDum esse dicebat. Hie cessom est elation!; ilUo 
eoDcessum est humilitati. Of Ohbtsostox, Horn, 86 m JoK 

f Lightfoot, Chemnitz, and others. 

X This passage, with that other in which the Lord declines to give a sign to some 
that asked it, dismissing them to the sign of Jonah, (Matt. ziL 88 — iO ; xvi. 1 — 4,) 
are &Torite passages with those who deny that he laid any especial stress on his mirsr 
des, as proving any thing concerning him ; that other has been stretched so far hj 
some as to be brought in proof that he did not even claim to do any. Thus by the 
modem rationalists, though the abuse of the passage is as old as Aquinas, who takes 
note of and rebukes it. But our Lord*s words have not any such meaning, and it may 
be worth while to show how far they are from bearing out any each conclusion. Tlie 
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tbis nobleman was one driven to Jesus by the strong constraint of as 
outward need, a need which no other but he oouid suj^lj, (Isai. ziyL 
16,) rather than one drawn by the inner necessities and desires of bia 
soul ; — a man who would not have come but for this ;* who shared in 
the carnal temper of the most of his fellow-countrymen (they, by die 
plural number which our Lord here uses, beii^, it is most probable, in- 
tended to be included in the same condemnation) ;-M>ne who had (aa 
yet, at least) no organ for perceiving the glory of CSirist as it shone out 
hi his person and in his doctrine, — ^whom nothing but miracles, ^^9ign$ 
and wonders^^ would compel to a belief; unlike those Samaritans whom 
the Lord has just left, and who, without a miracle, had in great num* 
bers "believed because of his word." (John iv. 41.) But "the Jews 
required a sign," (1 Cor. i. 22,) and this one, in the smallness of lus 
present faith, straitened and limited the power of the Lord, counting it 
needful that he should ^^ come down^^\ if his son was to be healed; 
being unable to conceive of any other cure, of any word spoken at a 

Lord says, There shall no Bign be given to ihenit the men who oat of an nnheliering 
heart asked one, the same who bat a little before had ascribed his miracles to Bedae- 
bah (Matt ziL 24.) ** An evil and adalteroas generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given to it, bat the sign of the prophet Jonas," — not, that is, to 
that evil and adalteroas generation. The only sign for it is the appearance in the 
midst of it, of a warning prophet, a prophet of woe, a second and greater Jonah, with 
his harden of near judgment, proclaiming that an forty years shall Jerasalem be de- 
stroyed; the same being sealed by the wondroas circamstanoes of his life, by his 
resarrection, as Jonah by his deliverance firom the whale's belly, to be indeed the com- 
missioned of the Lord. Christ does not deny the value of the mirado, or say that h* 
will do none ; but only that he will do none /or thenif for aa evil and adalteroas gene- 
ration which is seeking not after helps and confirmations of faith, but excuses and 
subterfuges for unbelief These works of grace and power are reserved for those who 
are receptive of impressions from them. They are seals which are to seal softened 
hearts; hearts utterly cold and hard would take no impression from them, and 
therefore will aot be tried with them. So that this is not, in fact, a slight pot upon 
miracles, bat an honoring of them. There are those upon whom they shall not be 
wasted. 

* Augustine {In JSv. JoK, Tract, 16) reads the words of Christ as hnplying that 
this nobleman did not believe that Christ could do this very thing which he was asking 
of him. It was but a tentative request : in the utter lack of help any where, he 
snatched at what seemed to him, even while he was snatching at it, but as a straw, 
and BO he received this rebuke : Arguit hominem in fide tepidum aut frigidom, ant 
omnino nollius fidei: sed tentare cupientem de sanitate filil sui, qualis esset Chnsta% 
quis esset, qnantiim posset Verba enim rogantis audivimus, cor diffidenUs non vi- 
demus ; sed iUe pronuntlavit, qui et verba audivit, et cor inspezii. Yet the eamesi- 
ness of the man's rejoinder, " /Sftr, come down ere my aon die/* is very imlike this. 

t Qregory the Great {Bom. 28 in Bvang,) : MinOs itaque in illnm credidit^ quflOl 
BOQ putavit poese salutem dare, nisi prsssens esset in oorpore. 
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dfetance and yet mighty to save.* Not that we are to suppose that the 
Lord thus speaking meant to cast any slight on the significance of mira- 
cles, only they are not to serve for this, namely, to compel the reluctant 
and unbelieving to the &ith, but to confirm the mission of a divine am- 
bassador before them that have already been taken hold of by the power 
of the truth. 

Yet, as Bengel observes, there is a beautiful admixture in this 
answer, of rebuke and encouragement; an implied promise of a mira- 
de, even while the man is blamed, that he needeth this, that nothing 
short of this would induce him to put his trust in the Lord of life.f 
And so the man accepts it ; for he does not suffer himself to be repelled 
by this word of a seeming, and indeed of a real severity ; rather he now 
presses on the more earnestly, *' Sir^ come dcAJon\ ere my child dUf^ — > 
still, it is true, not guessing of any other help save through the Lord's 
bodily presence ; still far off from the faith and humility of that centu* 
rion, who said, *' Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed;'' — 
much less dreaming of a power that could raise the dead ; it must be 
'^ ere my child die^^ or the help will be too late. Therefore that gracious 
Lord, who had always the higher good of those who came in contact 
with him in his eye, again tries his &ith, and in the trying strengthens 
it, sending him away with a mere word of assurance that it should go 
well with his child ; '* Go thy way^ thy son livethj*^ And the nobleman 
was contented with that assurance ; he *' believed the word that Jestu had 
tpoken unto him^ and he went his way^^ expecting to find tliit it should 
be done according to that word. 

There is here again something to be learned by a comparison of the 
Lord's dealing with this man and with the centurion of the other Gros- 
pels. Here being entreated to come, he does not, but sends his healing 
word. There, being asked to speak that word of healing, he rather 
proposes himself to come ; for here, as Chrysostom, unfolding the mo 
tives of his different conduct in the two instances, well brings out, a 

* Bengel will have this to be the especial point oif the whole answer, laying the 
entire emphasis thus : ** Except ye He signs and wonders, ye will not believe f Innvit 
Jesus se etiam absent! regoli filio posse vitam dare ; et postolat at regulus id credat, 
Deque profectionem Jesa postulet susdpiendam com ipso sanationem apud lectolnm 
yisura Others have done the same : see KoomcB*s Analeeia (in loe.) 

f Simol autem miraculum promittitnr, fidesqne prius etiam desiderattir, et dum 
desideratur, exdtatur. Responsum extemA quftdam repulsie specie et tadtft opis 
promissione mixtam, oongruit sensoi roganlis ex fide et imbedllitate mixta 

} Kardprfii, Capemaun lying npon the shore, and lower than Oana, where now 
they were. 
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narrow and poor faith is enlarged and deepened, there a strong &ith ii 
crowned and rewarded. By not goicg he increases this nobleman'a 
faith; by offering to go, he brings out and honors that centurion'a 
humility. Nor shall we faU to observe by the difference of hb conduct 
in the two cases how &r was the Lord from being an accepter of per* 
sons. He will not come, but only send, to the son of this nobleman 
(see 2 Kin. v. 10, 11); he is prompt to visit in his own person the 
servant of that centurion.* 

It would seem that now his confidence in Christ's word was so great, 
that he proceeded leisurely homewards, since it was not till the next 
day that he reached his house, though the distance between ihe two 
cities was not so great that the journey need have occupied many hours. 
Maldonatus quotes Isai. xxviii. 16, '^ He that believeth shall not make 
haste." It is worthy of note that his inquiry of the servants who met 
him on his return with news of his child's recovery, was when the child 
^' began to amend^^^j to be a little better. For at the height of lus &ith, 
the fiither had only looked for a slow and gradual amendment, and 
therefore he used such an expression as this : but his servants answer, 
that at such an hour,| the very hour when Jesus spake the word, the 
fever not merely b^an to subside, there was not merely a turning point 
in the disease, but it ^^lefi Am,"§ it suddenly forsook him.| ^^ So the 
father knew that it was at the same hour in the which Jesus said unto him^ 
Thy son liveth^ and himself believed ;^^ — this he did for all the benefits 
which the Lord had bestowed on him, he accepted another and the 
crowning benefit, even the cup of salvation ; and not he alone, but, as 
so often happened, and this for the bringing us into the perception of 
the manner in which each smaller community, as well as the great com* 
munity of mankind, — a nation, or as in this case a family, is imited and 
bound together under its federal head, his conversion drew after it that 

* Thus the Opus, Imperf. in Matt^ Horn. 22 : Illuin ergo oontemait, quern oigm- 
tas Bublevabat regalis ; istum autem honoravit, quern conditio humiliabat serrilis. 

f Kofi^repov itrxe = meliusculd se habuit Kofi^oc from KOfUo, — so in Latin, 
comptufl, for adorned in any way. Thus in Arrian, (2>t<«. Eptetf 8, 10,) KOft^ 
iX^iCt (belld habes, Cicero,) are the words of the physician to his patient that is 
getting better 

X A beautiful remark of Beng*Bl*8 : Quo curatius diyioa opera e\ benefiela consi- 
derantur, eo plus nutrimenti fides acquirit 

§ Ammonius (m Catend) : Oif yog d)rX<3c, oMi cif hvxev, iirrjXXdyrj r^ ioBevetac 
rd inudiov d^' ddpoov d^ ^veaOcu ^ ^aioc AkoXovBiov elvat, to Oavfia^ &X}^ rt^ 
tpepyeiac toO Xpiarov, 

I So it was plainly in the case of Simon's wife's mother ; for at Ohrisf s word 
" immediately she arose and ministered unto them," (Luke iv. 89,) and there exactly 
the same phrase (fi^flKtv abr^) is used. 
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of all who belonged to him : '^ himself believed^ and his whoU housed* 
(Cf. Acts xvi. 15, 34; xviii. 8.)* 

Yet, might it not be asked, Did he not believe before 1 was not the 
healing itself a reward of his fsathl f es, he believed that particular 
word of the Lord's ; but this is the adherence of faith, the entering into 
the number of Christ's disciples, the giving of himself to him as to the 
promised Messiah, Or, supposing he already truly believed, there may 
be indicated here a heightening and augmenting of his &ith. For a 
true faith is yet most capable of thb increase ; *' Liord, increase our 
feith ;" (Luke xvii. 5 ;) and so in him who said, " Lord, I believe, help 
thou mine unbelief^" (Mark ix. 24,) the true faith was bom, though as 
yet its actings were weak and feeble. So, too, we read after the last 
miracle of the water made wine, that "his disciples believed on him," 
(John ii. 11,) who yet, being already his disciples, must have believed 
on him beforcf Thus in the Old Testament they who suffered them- 
selves to be guided by Moses must have already believed that he was 
the instrument of Grod for their deliverance, yet not the less is it said 
after the great overthrow of Pharaoh and his host, that the people *' be- 
lieved the Lord and his servant Moses." (Exod. xiv, 31.) We have 
another analogous example, 1 Kin. xvii. 24, where after the mighty 
work which Elijah did, raising the widow's son, she addresses him thus : 
^ Now by this I know thou art a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth is truth," while yet she had recognized him as such 
before, (ver. 18 ;) now, however, her faith received a new confirmation ; 
(cf. John xi. 15 ; xiii. 19 ;) and so we may accept it here. 

* The Jews have their mirade, evidently founded upon, and in rivalry of, thia 
Vitringa {De 8ynag^ p 14*7) quotes it: Qoando ngrotavit Filios R. Ghunalielis, dnos 
nusit studiosoe sapientia ad R. Chanina, Dusai filiom, at per preoes pro eo gratiam 
divinam imploncent Fostquam eos yidit, asoendit in ocBnaculom sunm, Denmqae 
pro eo oravit Ubi verd descendit, dixit, Abite, quia febris illom jam dereliquit. . . 
Illi Yer6 oonsidentes, signatd annotaront ilhun horam, et qnando reversi sunt ad R. 
Gamalielem, dixit ipsis, Per cultom I Nee excessu nee defectu temporis peoeftstis, 
aed sic prorsus fiictnm: eft enim ipsft horft dereliquit ipsum febris^ et petiit k nobis 
aquam potandam. Cfl Lamps, Com, in Joh,, r, 1, p 818 

f Beda : Unde datur intelligi et in fide gradus esse, sicut et in aliis virtatlbus, 
quibus est initium, incrementum, et perfectio. Hujus ergo fides initium habnit, c(im 
filii salutem petiit: incrementnm,ciim credidit sermon! Domini dicentis, Filios tuns 
virit ; delude perfectionem obtinuit, nuntiantibus sends. 



III. 

THE FmST HmACDIiOnS DMD&HT 3F FISHES^ 

JjOKK V. 1— IL 

There haye been some in all times who have deemed themselves 
bound to distinguish this narrative from those in St. Matthew (ivi 18), 
and St Mark (i. 16—20). Augustine, for example, finds the differences 
so considerable, that he can only suppose the circumstance narrated bj 
St. Luke to have first happened, our Lord then predicting to Peter that 
hereafler he should catch men ; but not at that time summoning him to 
enter on the work ; that without any sinfiil drawing back, he and his 
fellows returned after a while to their usual employments ; — they only 
on a somewhat later occasion, that recorded by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, hearing the word of command, '' Follow me," which then thej 
obeyed, and attached themselves for ever to their heavenly Lord.* 

Now that there are some difficulties, yet such as hardly deserve that 
name, in the harmonizing of the two accounts, every one will readily 
admit; but the flying immediately to the resource of supposing an event 
happened, with slight variations, twice or even three times over, when- 
eyer there is any difficulty in bringing the parallel accounts perfectly to 
agree, seems a very questionable expedient, at least to him who will deal 
honestly in the matter, and will ask himself whether he would be satis- 

* Be Com, JEvang., L 2, c. 1*7 : Unde datur locus intelligere eos ex capturft pis- 
dum ex more remeftase, at postea fieret quod Matthieua et Marcus aarrant . . Toim 
enim non subductis ad terram navibus taoquam cur& redeundi, sed ita eum secati 
sunt, tauquam yocantem ac jubentem ut eum sequerentur. Mr. Ores well in tli« 
some waj, (see his J>i»9ert., y. 2, DtM. 9,) earaestlj pleads for the keeping asunder 
the two narrations. Yet any one who wishes to see how capable they are, by the 
expenditure of a little pains, of being exactly reconciled, has only to refer to Spar- 
Hxm's Ihib, Evang,^ y. 8, p. 83*7. Lightfoot, in his Harmony^ sees but the records of 
one and the same eyent, and Orotius and Hammond. 
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fied with such an explanation in any other history. It is for him a far 
greater difficulty made than avoided. For the other is nothing so great, 
indeed in most cases, as here, is none at all. Any one who knows the 
yarious aspects, yet all true, in which the same event will present itself 
from different points of view to different witnesses, who keeps in mind 
how very few points in any complex fact or event any narration what- 
ever can seize, least of all a written one, which in its very nature is 
limited, will little wonder when two or three narrators have in part 
seized diverse as the culminating points of a narrative, have brought out 
different moments of an event : he will rather be gratefUl to that provi- 
dence of God which thus often sets us not merely in the place of one 
bystander, but of more ; allows us to see the acts of Christ, each part of 
which is significant, from various points of view ; to hear of his discourses, 
not merely what one heard and carried away, but also that which sunk 
especially deep into the heart and memory of another. 

A work exclusively devoted to the miracles of our Lord has only 
immediately to do with the narrative of St. Luke, for in that only the 
miracle appears. That which followed upon the miracle, the effectual 
callmg of four apostles, appears in the parallel narratives as well — ^he 
thus by his narrative excellently completing theirs, and explaining to us 
why the Lord, when he bade these future chiefs of his kingdom to follow 
him, should have clothed the accompanying promise in that especial 
shape, '^ I will make you fishers of men ;" words which would anyhow 
have had their propriety as addressed to fishers whom he found casting 
their nets, and unconsciously prophesying of their future work,* yet 
winning a pecular fitness afler he has just shown them what successful 
fishers of the mute creatures of the sea, he could make them, if only they 
would be obedient to his word : whereupon linking, as was so often his 
custom, the higher to the lower, and setting forth that higher in the forms 
of the lower, he bade them exchange their present for a loftier calling; 
he still contemplating that under the same aspect, as a fishing, though 
now of men, which at his bidding, and under his direction, they should 
no less successfully accomplish. 

But when we compare John i. 40—42, would it not appear as 
though of these four, Andrew and Peter at least, and perhaps John 
himself, (ver. 35,) had been already called 1 No doubt they had been 
then, on the banks of Jordan, brought into a transient fellowshin with 
their future Lord; but, as would appear, after that meeting with him 

* AueL Oper, Imperf, in Maith^ Earn, 6 : FatoraB dignitatis gratiam artifidi ani 
ogare prophetantes. Angoatine {Serm. Inedd. Serm, 68) : Petros piaeator non porait 
letia, aed mutant 
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mentioned by St. John, had returned to their ordinary occupations, and 
only at this later period attached themselves finally and fully to hlxo, 
following him whithersoever he went ;* this miracle most likely beings 
as indeed seems intimated, (ver. 8,) that which stirred the very depths 
of their hearts, which gave them such new insights into the glory of 
Christ's person, as prepared them to yield themselves without reserve 
unto him. Consistently with this view, the whole transaction bears the 
stamp of being between those who have not met now for the first time. 
So &r from ^eir betraying no previous familiarity, as some have said^ 
Peter calls Jesus ^^ Master^^ and his saying ^^ J^evertheless at thy ward 
I will let down the net^^ implies a previous acquaintance of the Lord, 
from which he had already received impressions of his power and of 
the weight of his words. Moreover, that there should thus have been 
the two callings seems quite in the manner of a divine teacher; who 
would hasten nothing, who was content to leave spiritual processes to 
advance as do the natural ; who could bide his tinie, and did not expect 
the full com in the ear the day afler he had sown the seed in the 
ground. On that former occasion the Lord cast his word in the hearts 
of Andrew and Peter, and then lefl it to take root downward and spring 
upward : and not in vain, for he now returned and found it ready to 
bear the ripe fruits of &ith. Yet it is not that we need therefore pre- 
sume so gradual a process in all. But as some statues are cast at onoe, 
others only little by little hewn and polished, according as the material, 
metal or stone, suits the one or the other process, so are there, to use 
an expression of Donne's, ^^Jusile apostles" like St. Paul, whom one 
and the same word from heaven, as a lightning flash, at once melts and 
moulds ; and others by more gradual degrees shaped and polished into 
the perfect image of what the Lord, the great master-sculptor, would 
have them to be. 

But to enter something more into the miracle itself,^-our Lord, who 
had found his future apostles engaged in washing their nets,f had'beai 
enabled, through Peter's ready compliance with his request, to teach 
the people, unhindered by the pressure of their multitudes. And 

* It is often said that the other was Vocatio ad notitiam et familiaritatem, or, ad 
fidem; this, ad apostolatum. See the remarks of Scoltetus, Orit. Sac, y. 6, p. 196S. 

f lihBB been ingeniously and usefully remarked by a mystic writer of the middle 
ages, that this theur washing and repairing (Matt. iv. 21) of their nets, after they had 
used them, ought ever to be imitated by all " fishers of men,** after they have cast 
in their nets for a draught ; meaning by this that they should seek carefully to pa- 
rity and cleanse themselves from aught which in that very act they may have giUh- 
ered of sin, impurities of vanity, of self-elation, or of any other kind ; and that this 
they must do, if they would use theur nets effectually for a future drangfai 
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baving now left speaking, he bade him to put oai nis boat a little 
flurther into the deeper, and therefore the likelier, waters, and to let 
down his nets* for a draught, designing himself, the meanwhile, tb take 
the fisherman in his net. For he whose purpose it was by the weak 
things of the world to confound the 8trong,f who meant to draw em- 
perors to himself by fishermen, and not fishermen by emperors, lest 
his Church should even seem to stand in the wisdom and power of 
men, rather than in the wisdom and power of Grod — ^he saw -in these 
unlearned fishermen of the Galilsean lake the fittest instruments for his 
work. J To this exhortation of his future Lord, Simon Peter replied, 
that during all the night, in other words, during all the period oppor- 
tunest for the capture of fish,§ they had been laboring, and their labor 
had been utterly without success ; but, with the beginnings of no weak 
feith already working in him, adds, " Nevertheless^ al thy word I mil 
let down the net,^^ For these may not be interpreted as the words of 
one half despairing of the issue : as though he for himself expected 
nothing, but to satisfy the Master, and to prove to him the fruitlessness 
of further efforts, would comply with his desire. j| On the -contrary, 
they are spoken more in the spirit of the Psalmist, when he exclaimed, 



* Here it is more generally dticrvov^robably from ducelv, to throw ; but at Matt 
IT. 18 ; Mark L 16, it is specialised as the dfi^Xtiarpov (= d/i^iPo^jf) the easting 
Det, as its derivation from dfi^ipdXXu plainly shows ; in Latin, funda or jacalom. It 
would naturally be circular, and were there any doubt about its shape, the account 
In Herodotus (L 2, c. 96) of the manner in which the E^ptian fishermen protected 
themselves at night from the mosquitoes, namely, by suspending their net (d^- 
BXTjoTpov) in the form of a tent over the place where they slept, would be decisive. 
(See the JHet. of Or, and Horn. Antt^ s. y. Rete, p 822.) 

f With the history of this calling, more especially as it appears in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, the call of Amos, as he himself records it, will supply 
an interesting parallel : ** I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son, but I was 
an herdman and a gatherer of sycamore fhiit, and the Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me. Go, prophesy unto my people IsraeL" (Amos 
vil 14, 15. Of 1 Kin. xix. 19.) 

X See AuGUSTiNS, Serm. 881. 

§ See liAMPE {Comm, in JoK, t. 8, p. '72*7) for passages in proof of this, which 
indeed is familiar to us all. This passage from Fliny (IT K, L 9, c. 28) may be 
added to his quotations : Vagantur gregatim ferd cujusque generis squamosi. Oa- 
piuntnr ante solis ortum : tum mazimd pisdum fallitur visus. Noctibus, quies : et 
iUustribus ssqud, quim die, cernunt Aiunt et si toratur gurges, interesse capture: 
itaque plures secundo tractu capi, quilm primo. 

I Maldonatus: Non desperatione felicioris jactAs hoe dicit Petrus, aut quod 
Ofaristo yel non credat, vel obedire nolit: sed potius ut majorem in Ohristo fidem 
dedaret; quod cCUn tot& nocto labortntos nihil prehendisset, tamen ejus confident 
ferUs, iterum retia lazaret 
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''Except the Lord build the house, thej labor in yain that build it: 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchmaii waketh but in YtanJ* 
(Ps. cxxviL 1.) It is as though he would say, '' We Xiaye done notUng 
during all the night, and had quite lost hope of doing any thii^ ; yai 
at thy word and bidding we will readily renew our effi>rts, whidi we an 
sure will be no longer in yain." And his act of fidth was abundantly 
rewarded ; *^ They inclond a great multitude ofJUhee^ so many indeed, 
^bB,t'^ their net brake:' 

It was not merely that Qurist, by his omniscience, knew that now 
there were fishes in that spot ; we may not thus extenuate the miiade ; 
but rather we are to contemplate him as the Lord of nature, who by 
the secret, yet mighty magic of his will, was able to wield and guide 
eyen the unconscious creatures to his aims. Tet since the power that 
drew the fish to that spot is the same that at all times guides their 
periodic migrations, which, wondrous as it is, we yet cannot call miraou- 
lous, there is plainly something that difierences this mirade and the other 
of like kind, (John xxi. 6,) with that no less of the stater in the fiah's 
mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) from Qirist's other miracles, — ^in that these 
three are not comings in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into 
the region of nature ; but they are coincidences, divinely hnmght abcut^ 
between words of Christ and facts in that world of nature. An im- 
mense haul of fishes, or a piece of^money in the mouth of one, are 
themselyes no miracles ;* but the miracle lies in the falling in of these 
with a word of Qirist's, which has beforehand pledged itself that it 
shall be so. The natural is lifted up into the miraculous by the vianner 
in which it is timed, by the ends which it is made to senrcf Christ 
here appears as the ideal man, the second Adam of the 8th Psalm, 
*' Thou madest him to haye dominion oyer the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet. .... the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea, and whatsoeyer passeth through the paths of the ' 
sea." (yer. 6, 8.) 

When by the assistance of their partners in the other ship, whom 
they beckoned to their assistance, the fishes were at length hauled in,| 

♦ ITius Tarrell (J5RK. of BrxtUh FUhe%, v. 1. p. 126) : At Brigfatoa in Juue^ 1808, 
the shoal of mackerel was so great, that one of the boats had the meshes of her net 
BO completely occapied by them that it was impossible to drag them ia The fish 
and nets therefore in the end simk together. 

t See page 19. 

f On the nets breaking now, and not breaking, as it is expressly said tttej did 
not on occasion of the second miraeolous draught of fishes, (John xzl 11,) and the 
mystical meaning which has been found in this, I would refer the reader to iHiat 
there will be said 
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they were so many as to threaten to sink* the ship. And now Peter, 
while taking others, is himself taken ; while drawing the multitudes of 
fishes into his net, he has himself &llen into the net cf Christ ; one of 
the first to discover that to be taken in that net is to be taken for life.! 
'^ Admire," exdaims Chrysostom, '' the dispensation of the Lord, how 
he draws each by the art which is most familiar and natural to him — as 
the Magians by a star, so the fisherman by fish"{ — a thought which 
Donne in a sermon on this text enlarges thus: ^The Holy Ghost speaks 
in such forms and such phrases as may most work upon them to whom 
he speaks. Of David, that was a shepherd before, Gk>d says, he took 
him to feed Ip people. To those Magi of the East, who were given to 
the study of the stars, God gave a star to be their guide to Christ at 
•Bethlehem. To those who followed him to Capernaum for meat, Quist 
took occasion by that to preach to them of the spiritual fi)od of their 
souls. To the Samaritan woman whom he found at the well, he 
preached of the water of life. To these men in our text, accustomed 
to a joy and gladness when they took great store of fish, he presents his 
comforts agreeably to their taste, they should be fishers stiil. Christ 
makes heaven all thmgs to all men, that he might gain all." And 
Peter, astonished at the strange success of his cast, the same that he ever 
afterwards appears, as impetuous, yielding aa freely' to the impulse of 
the moment, with the beginnings of the same quick spiritual eye which 
made him the first to see the highest glory of the Saviour, even his eter- 
nal Sonship, and to confess it, could no longer, in the deep feeling of his 
own unholiness, endure the nearness of an altogether Holy One, but 
^/ell doum at Jestut* knees, crying. Depart from me, for I am a sin/ul 
man, LorcL^* At moments like these all that is merely conventional 
is swept away, and the deep heart of man speaks out, and the deepest 
things that are in that heart come forth to the light. And this is the 
• deepest thing that is in man's heart imder the law ; this sense of the 
gulf of separation that is between him and God. " Let not God speak 
with us lest we die ;" this was the voice of the people to Moses, as 
"they removed and stood afar offi" (Exod. xx. 18, 19.) "We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God." (Judg. xiii. 22 ; cf. vi. 22, 
28 ; Dan. x. 17 ; Isai. vi. 5.) Below this is the utterly pro&ne state, 
in which there is no contrast, no contradiction felt between the holy and 

I 

* Bvdi^eeSai, The word occurs oDoe besides, but then in a tropirid sense. (1 
Tim. vl 9.) 

f The author of a strildng sermon, numbered 205, in the Benedictine Jppendia 
to Si Augustine : Dum insidiatur Fetrus gregibus nquoris, ipse in retia inddit Sal- 
faloris. Fit de praBdone prada, de piscatore piseatio, de piratA captiritas. 

X Solera Ohristum capere suA quemque arte magos steUA^piscatores pisdbofr 
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the unholy, between Gfod and man. Above it is the state, whioh is that 
of grace, in which all the contradiction is felt, the deep gulf perceived 
which divides between sinful man and a holj Grod ; yet is it felt at tha 
same time that this gulf is bridged over, that it is possible for the two 
to meet, that in One who is sharer with both they have already been 
brought together. Into this higher state Qirist now invites Peter, not 
taking him at his word and leaving him as he desired, but bidding him 
to lay aside his fears, and to accept a function and a work from him. For 
though his was indeed the presence of God, yet of him with his glory 
veiled and hidden, so that even sinful men might endure to be near it, 
and dwelling in that nearness, might step by step be prepared for tlia 
ultimate seeing of Grod as he is ; whidi, though it must be death to the 
mere sinner, yet would be the highest blessedness to him who had beeib 
trained and fitted for it by beholding for a while his mitigated splendor 
in the person of the Incarnate Word, even such a beholding as would 
more and more have wrought holiness and purity in him. 

And hereupon follow the reassuring words, ^Fear not^from A«Mca> 
forth thou shalt catch meuy^ from the lips of Jesus; words which were 
properly the inauguration of Peter and his fellows to the great woik 
whereimto they were about to be sent. For we see continually for 
them that are called to some signal work in the kingdom of God, an 
inauguration, not formal, not always the same in its outward accidents; 
but always the same in this, that in it the earthly grows pale before the 
heavenly ; the man recognizes his nothingness, his vileness, and reoog- 
nizes it in a way which he never had done before, that so the work in 
him may be altogether God's and not man's, may not henceforward be 
spoiled by self intermingling with it. The true parallels to this passage^ 
contemplated as such an inauguration as this, are £xod. iv. 10 — 17 ; 
Isai. vi. ; Jcr. i. 4 — 10; Judg. vi. 11 — ^23; Acts ix. 3—9; and miwre 
remotely Dan. x., which, with many points of resemblance, is yet un- 
like in this, that it b not the first sending forth of one to his work in the 
kingdom of God. 

^^ Henceforth thou shalt catch men^^ or, in the words of the other 
Evangelists, ''I will make you fishers of men." Christ clothes the 
promise in forms of that art which was familiar to Peter; the fisherman 
is to catch men, as David, the shepherd, taken fi*om among the sheep- 
folds, was ti/eed them. (Ps. Ixxviii, 71, 72.) There is in these words a 
double magnifying of Peter's future function as compared with his past; 
that it is men and not poor fishes henceforth which he shall take, and that 
he shall take them Jor life, and not as he had taken his meaner prey, only 
for death. For no less than this is involved in the original word by which 
the catching is expressed, a word which thus supplies with a angular hap- 
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piness an answer to the malignant sneer of Julian,* who observed that 
the Galiliean did indeed most aptly term his apostles '^ fishers ;" for as 
the fisherman draws out the fish from waters where they were free .and 
happy, to an element in which they oannot breathe, but must presently 
perish, so did these.f But the expression usedj singularly excludes such 
a turn ; — " Thou shalt take men, and take them for Ufi^ not for death ; 
those that were wandering at random through the salt-sea waves of the 

* HU words, quoted by Theophanes, (Horn. 6,) are the following : Z(^ fihf toic 
M6potg rd {tSct^, duvaroc ^ 6 d^p* el d^ tovto koriv dXtjOe^f ol fiaBiirai upa tov 'Irjaov 
Ttn^r dvOpurravc dypevovrec iuL rod Ktipvy/taroCt ry dnoXei^ xal r^ 6ctvuT(^, «f Toi)f 
/.tWof , irapndtSoaat. See Suioia's Thes^ b. t. dXievCf for the reply of Theophanes. — 
At Esek. zzix. 4, 6, the dragging forth of the dragoo of Egypt from the waters is 
the expresfiion of a great calamity, the prophecy of a certain doom, but here the 
drawing forth is exactly the contrary. — ^It was probably, as Origen supposes, {Con. 
Cel9,j L 1, c. 62,) from a confused remembrance of this passage that Celsus contemp- 
tuously styled the apostles ** publicans and 9aUar$" {vavrac). But this inexactness 
is only of a piece with his ignorance even of the number of the apostles ; which was 
singular enough in one who xmdertook a formal refutation of Christianity. 

f There b indeed an aspect in which the death of the fish, which follows on its being 
drawn out of the waters, has its analogy in the higher spiritual world The man, 
drawn forth by these Qospel nets from the worldly sinful element in which before he 
Ilyed and moved, does die to sin, die to the world ; but only that out of this death he 
may rise to a higher life in Christ This is brought out with much beauty by Origen 
(jfibiM. lain Jerem,) : 'EKelvoi ol IxOveg ol dXoyoi dve^Omrrec tv rate caynvaic diro&- 
vffVKOvai ddvarov, oix^ SiaSexofiiviic Q^ Tdv Oavarov 6 6i ovXXfj^etc ifrd rdv dXiior 
l^aov, Koi dveTJdCiv dnd r^c OaKaaofK^ k<U olfTdc fthf diro&v^oKeij diro^mcei di r^ 
K&ofup^ dirodv^oKei r^ dfiaprt^, koI furd. rb dirodavetv r^ /cooyiy icai ry dfutprt^ C»^ 
muiTM imd ToO Xoyov Tod OeoHf KoH dva?.afjLpdvei dXXfjv ^oijv, 

f ZuypOVf from ^o6ct And dypho, to take alive : and so used repeatedly in the 
Septuagint, (Num. xxxi. 16 ; Deut xx. 16; Josh, il 18 ;) and in like manner ^oypeta^ 
the prey which is saved alive. (Num. xxl 86 ; Deut ii 24.) Cf HomeBjIImk^ (^ yer. 
46, where one pleading for his life, exclaims, 

Zuypeiy *ATpe6c vie, av (T d^ia d^ai drrotva. 

The same nice accuracy in the use of the word is observable 2 Tim. iL 26, which 
when rfghtly understood is a parallel to this in more than the single word The afroi) 
and the Ueivov there can scarcely refer to the same person, and probably neither of them 
to the Devil in the clause before, but ainov to the doiTuo^ Kvplov, ver. 24, and Ueivov to 
6edc, rer. 26 ; and the sense will then be, that the servant of the Lord isrto teach with 
this patience, to the end that they who are caught in the snare of the Devil, may be by 
him \{nf airov) taken alive {kl^uypiiphoi) out of his power, and preserved to the will of 
Ood {el( rd Ueivov 6iXrifia\ **may prove fit instruinents for his service," in Hammond's 
WOfd^ who in part agrees with this interpretation, as does Theophylact ^ Suzoxa'a 
l%e9^B, v. ^(ifpiQ,-^li appears as if the old Italic version took ^oypio in its othei 
derimUion, (from C<u7 and dyeipu,) for we find the passage quoted by St Ambrose and 

r early fkthers, Eris tivifiocoM homines ; but in the Vulgate, Homines exis capiena. 

16 
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world, among its deep unquiet waters, full of whirlpools and fears^ the 
smaller of them falling a prey to the greater,* and all with the weuj 
sense as of a vast prison, thou shalt gather into one, embracing them all 
within the same folds and recesses of the Gfospel net ;f which if they break 
not through, nor leap over, they shall at length be drawn up to shore, out 
of the dark gloomy waters into the bright clear light of day, and shall 
there and then be collected into vessels for eternal life." (Matt. xiiL 48.) 
Another point of resemblance is the ignorance on the part of the 
fisher of what fish he will gather in, whether many or few, or whether 
any at all will reward his labors. He casts in his net, knowing tiiat tbe 
success must be from above ; and it is not otherwise with the preadiing 
of the Word. There are yet other peculiar dtnesses in the image 
drawn from the occupation of the fisher, rather, for instance, than in 
one borrowed fit)m the nearly allied pursuits of the hunter. Hie 
fisher does more often take his prey alive ; he draws it to him, does not 
drive it from him \\ and not merely to himself but draws all which he 

* Aogostine {Enarr. in Ps. Iziv. 6) : Mare enim in figorft didtnr lecaliim hoc; 
fidutate*amanxm, procellis turbulentum : ubi homines capiditatihos perrenis et pra- 
Tis £Kti aunt yelat pisoea invicem se devorantes. Ambrose : £t bene apoatolica in- 
atramenta piscandi retia sunt ; qua non captos perimunt, sed reservant, et de pro- 
fundo ad lumen extrahunt, et fluctuantes de infcmis ad supema perdocont 

f Augustine {Serni. 69, 8emL Inedd.): Nam sicut reto quos oontinet yagari noo . 
patitur, ita et fides errare, quos coUigit, non permittit : et sicut ibi captos slna quo- 
dam perducii ad nayim, ita et hie congr^atos gremio quodam deducit ad reqoieiiL 
Tet this title of '* fishers" itself also £uls in part, and does not set out the whoU char- 
acter of the Christian ministry ; indeed only two moments of it with any Areogtib, tha 
first and the last, — ^the bringing into the Church, as the inclosing within the net^ and 
the bringing safely to the final kingdom, as the landing of the net with its coDtenti 
upon the shore. (Matt xit« 48.) All which is between it leayes unexpressed, and 
yields therefore in fitness and completeness, as in frequency of use, to the image bor- 
rowed from the work of the shepherd ; in testimony of which it has given us no such 
names as ** pastor** and ** flock" to enrich our Christian language. That of " s^iepherd* 
expresses exactly all which the term " fisher" leaves untouched, the habitual daily 
care for tbe members of Christ, his peetdium in every sense, after they are brooglit 
mto the fellowship of his Church. This title of "fisher" sets forth the work more 
of the ingathering of souls, the missionary activity ; that of shepherd more the tend- 
ing and nourishing of souls that have thus been ingathered. This, therefore, fitly 
comes the first : it was said to Peter, ** Tfwu thalt catch men^ before it was said to 
him, " Feed my sheep ;" and each time a different commission, or at least a different 
side of tbe commission, is expressed ; he shall be both evangelist and pastor. 

X Spanheim {Dub, Evang^ v. 8, p. 860) : Non venatoret Dominus Yocatoa Tolnit, 
led pitcatoret, non homines abigentes & se prsedam, sed colligentes : and many Other 
points of comparison between the fisher and the minister of Christ, he brings oat Tot 
the image still remains, even in the New Testament, open to the other use ; thus in the 
l^eXKo/ievtK Koi df ^oComcvoc of Jam. L 14, are doubtless allusions to the fiah drmm tnm 
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has taken to one another, even as the Church brings together the divided 
hearts, the fathers to the children, gathers into one fellowship the scat- 
tered tribes of men. Again, the work of the fisher is rather a work of 
art and skill than of force and violence ;* so that TertuUianf finds in 
this miracle a commencing fulfilment of Jer. xvi. 16, ^ Behold, I will 
send for many fishers, saith the Liord, and they shall fish them ;" though 
indeed it may very well be a question whether in those words there 
lies not rather a threat than a promise. It is, however, quite in the 
spirit of the New Ck>venant to take a threatening of the Old, and fulfil it, 
yet so to transform it in the fulfilling that it shall be no longer what it 
was, a curse, but a blessing. Thus, to fall into the hands of the Lord, 
would have been in the old time a woe, but it may now be the chiefest 
blessing; and in this manner his application of the words may at any 



its safe hiding places, and enticed by the tempting bait {diXeaq) to iti destructioa 
C£ Hab. L 14—17. 

* So Oyid {Halieut) : Noster in arte labor positua. Qt 2 Oor. zil 16, imdpx*^ 
■navovpyoct doXcfi i/idc iXa^ov, And Augustine {Be UtiL Jejun.^ c. 9,) brings out th« 
difference between the fisher and the hunter : Quare Apostoli neminem codgerunt, 
neminem impulerunt t Quia piscator est, retia mittit in mare, quod incurrerit, trahit. 
Venator autem sylvas cingit, sentes excutit ; terroribus undique multiplicatis oogit in 
retia. Ne hac eat, ne illic eat : inde occurre, inde cssde, inde terre ; non exeat, non 
effugiat Thus hunting is most often an image used in malam partem : the oppressions 
of the ungodly are often described under images borrowed from thence. (Ps. x. 9 ; 
xxxY. 7.) Nimrod is ** a mighty hunter before the Lord,** (Gen. x. 9,) where to think • 
of any other hunting but a tyrannous driving of men'before him is idle. Augustine 
has given the right meaning of the words {De dft. Dei, L 16, c 4) : Quid significatur 
hoc nomine quod est venator, nisi animalium terrigenarum deceptor, oppressor, extino- 
tor f Luther, in one of his Letters, speaks of a hunting party at which he was present : , 
«* Much it pitied me to think of the mystery and emblems which lieth beneath it For 
what does this symbol signify, but that the Devil, through his godless huntsmen and 
dogs, the bishops and theologians to wit, doth privily chase and snatch the innocent 
poor little beasts t Ah, the simple and credulous souls came thereby far too plain Before 
my eyes." Tet it b characteristic that the hunting, in which is the greatest coming out 
of power, should of men be regari^'^ as the noblest occupation : and thus we find it 
even in Ph&to who {De Legg^ p 828) approves of it, while fishing he would willingly 
Ibrbid as an &gyh^ Bripa and ipo^ oh a^Spa iXev0(pioc. (Bkokkb's CharideSf v. 1, p. 48*7.) 

f Adv. Marcy L 4, c. 9 : De tot generibus openmi quid utique ad piscaturam 
respexit, ut ab ilU in Apostolos sumeret Simonem et filios Zebedrai t Non enim sim- 
plex factum videri potest, de quo argumentum processurum erat, dicens Petro trepi- 
danti de copiosA indagine piscium : Ne time, abhino enim homines eris capiens. Hoo 
cnmi dicto, intellectum illis suggerebat adimpleta prophetia ; se eum esse qui per 
Hierimiam pronuntiarat, Ecce ego mittam piscatores mnltos, et piscabuntur illoSi 
Denique relictis navicuUs sequuti sunt eum ; ipsum intelligentes, qui coeperat facere 
quod edixerat Of. Oyril of Alexandria, in Oramxb's CatenOj who makes the sama 
appUcatioa of that verse finom Jeremiah. 
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rate be justified. There is now a captivity which is blessed, blessed 
because it is deliverance from a freedom which is full of woe, — a ^ being 
made free from sin and becoming servants to God," that so we maj 
have our '' fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." (Bom. 
vi 20.) But the present passage might be brought with a more unqneii- 
tionable propriety in relation with Ezek. zlviL 9, 10, and the proj^ieoj 
there of the fishers that should stand on Engedi, and the great multitude 
of fish that should be in the healed waters. 

• And as the ministers of Christ are fishers, so the &ithful are aptly 
likened to fish. The comparison, which was so great a fiivorite in the 
early Church, probably did not derive its first impulse firom these words 
of our Lord ; but rather from the fact that it was the waters of baptism 
through which men were brought into life,* and that only by abiding in 
that element into which they were introduced they continued to draw a 
true life : so that the two images cannot stand at the same time, exclud- 
ing as they mutually do one another ; for in one the blessedness is to 
remain in the waters, as in the vivifying element, in the otber to be 
drawn forth firom them into the purer and clearer air. In one Qirist is 
the Fish,f in the other the chief Fisherman, — ^addressed therefore in 
that grand Orphic hymn attributed to the Alexandrian Clement, in words 
which- may thus be translated,— 

Fidier of mortal men, 

AU that' the sET^d are, 

Ever the holy fiah. 

From the fierce ooe&n 

Of the world's sea of Bin 

By thy sweet life those enticest away. 

And bringing their ships to shore, *' iheyfoTBook aUy and Jblhw$d 
him:' But what was that "a«" which ^ they Jbrsook*^ ask some, 

* TertuUian, {Be Bapt, c. 1) : Sed nos piscicnU secundiim IxOihf nostnmi Jesnm 
Christum in aqnA nasoimur ; neo alitor qudm in aquA permanendo salri snmua. A ^^^ 
Ohrysostom on these words, "I will make you fishers of men," exclaims, ** Truly, a 
new method of fishing 1 for the fishers draw out the fishes firom the waters, and kioi 
those that they haye taken. But we fling into the waters, and those that are taken 
are made aliye.** 

t Augustine {Be Civ. Beij L 18, a 28,) giving the well-known Greek anagram of 
'IXOTZ, adds : In quo aomine mystiod intelligitur Christus, e6 quod in hnjus mortali- 
tatis abysso, velut in aquarum profunditate vivus, hoc est, sine peccato esse potnerit^ 
In the chasing away of the evil spirit by the fish's gall, (Tob. viil 2, 8,) a type was 
often found in the early Church, of the manner in which, when Christ is near, the works 
of the Devil are destroyed. Thus Prosper of Aquitaine : Christus. . . .p^bds m mk 
paseione decoctus, cujus ex interioribus remediis quotidie illominamur et paadmur. 
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that ihej should aftenrards seem to make so much of it, 8a}ixig, 
** Behold we have forsaken all, and followed thee : what shall we have 
therefore?" (Matt. xix. 27.) It was their ally and therefore, though 
it might have been but a few poor boats and nets, it was much. And 
tlie fcmuddng consists not in the more or less that is forsaken, but in the 
spirit in which it \a left. A man may be holden by love to a miserable 
hovel with as &st bands as to a sumptuous palace ; for it is the worldly 
aflfection which holds him, and not the world : jusW as we gather from 
the warnings scattered through the ascetic books of the middle ages how 
they who had renounced, it may be, great possessions in the world, 
would now, if they did not earnestly watch against it, come to ding to 
their hood, their breviary, the scanty fiimiture of their bare cell, Srith 
the same feelings of property fis they once exercised in ampler matters, 
so witnessing that they had no more succeeded in curing themselves of 
worldly affections, than a man would succeed in curing himself of cov- 
etousness by putting out the eye which in times past had been often the 
inlet of desire. These apostles might have lefb .little, when they left 
their possessions, but they left much, when they left their desires.* 

A word or two here in conclusion may find place geiierally upon the 
symbolic acts of our Lord, whereof according to his own distinct assu- 
rance, we here have one. The desire of the human mind to set forth the 
truth which it deeply feels in acts rather than by words, or i% may be by 
blended act and word, has a very deep root in our nature, which always 
strives after the concrete ; and it manifests itself not merely in the insti- 
tution of fixed symbolic acts, as the anointing of kings, or the casting 
earth into a grave ; but more strikingly yet, in acts that are the free and 
momentary products of some (creative mind, which has more to utter 
than it can find words to be the bearers of, or would utter it in a more 
expressive manner than these permit. This manner of teadung, how- 
ever frequent in Scripture, (1 Kin. iL 30, 81 ; xxii. 11 ; Acts xiii. 51,) 
yet belongs not to Scripture only^ nor is it even peculiar to the East, al- 
though there it is most firequent, and most entirely at home; but every 

* Angnstine (Enarr, 8^ in Pb, dil 17): Holtiim dimlnt, firatres mei, moltum 
dimint, qui non sdilin dimiut quidqmd habebat, eed etiam qtddqaid habere cupiebat 
Quii enim pauper noQ turgeacit in apem aiKuli hujnsf quia non quoiidie cupit au- 
gore quod habeif Ista cupidltas priBciBa est ProrsuB totum mundum dimiut Pe- 
tn}% et totum mundum Petrus aociinebat And Gregory the Great, following in 
tfie fame line (Horn, 5 mi Mwng^i MuUnm ecgo Peirus et Andreas dimiait, quando 
vterqae etiam deaideria habendi deceliquit Moltum dimiait^ qui cum re posaeaaa 
etiam ooncupisoentia renuntiavit A aequentibua ergo tanta dimisaa aunt, quanta 
i non aequentibua concupiaei potuerunt Qt Clemef • >f Alexandria, Qm% Divn 
SalffUif c 20, ▼. 2, p 946, Potter^a ed. 
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where, as men have felt strongly and deeply, and desired to make othera 
feel 80, they have had recourse to such a language as this, which has 
many advantages for bringing home its truth. When Hannibal, for in- 
stance, as he was advancing into Italy, set some of his captives to fig^t,* 
placing before them freedom and presents and rich armor for the victor, 
and at least escape from present extreme misery for the slain ; who does 
not feel that he realized to his army the blessings which not victory alcme, 
but even the othei^ltemative of death, would give them, in afibrding 
release from the intolerable evils of their present state, as words could 
never have done 1 or that Diogenes expressed lus contempt for humanity 
by his noonday lantern more effectually than by all his scomfid words 
he could ever have expressed it? As the Cynic, so too the Hebrew 
prophets, though in quite another temper, would ofbentimes weave theii 
own persons into such parabolic acts, would use themselves as part of 
their own symbol, and that because nothing short of this would satisfy 
the earnestness with which the truth of God, whereof they desired to 
make others partakers, possessed their own souls. (Ezek. ni, 1 — \fl; 
Acts xxi. 11.) And thus, too, not this only, but many actions of our 
Lord's were such an embodied teaching,f the incorporation of an ad, 
having a deeper significance than lay upon the surface, and being only 
entirely intelligible when we recognize in them a significance such as 
this. (Matt. xxi. 18, 19 ; John xxi. 19.) Christ being the Word, his deeds 
who is the Word, are themselves also words for us.| 



♦ POLTBHTS, Eist,, L 2, c. 62, 

f lAmpe : In umbr& pnemonstrabatur qo&m IsBto saooessa in omni labore, qaen 
in nomine Dei snsceptori easent, piacatunun prsedpud mysticam inter gentes instita- 
entcs, grayifluri sint Orotius, who is mach more forward to admit mystical meaning! 
in the Scripture than in general he is given credit for, whether that is for his prais« 
or the contrary, finds real prophecy in many of the subordinate details of this mira- 
cle : Libenter igitur hie veteres sequor, qui priecedentis historisB hoc putant esse t) 
dXXijyopovfievov, Apostolos non suapte indostriA sed Christ! imperio ae virtnte ez- 
pansis Evangelii retibus tantam fecturos capturam^ ut opus habituri sint sobeidiarii 
multorum eiayyeXiaTCiv oper&; atque ita impletum iri non unam nayem,Jnd8Sonim 
scilicet, sed et alteram gentium, sed quarum nayium futura sit arcta atqne indimlsa 
sodetas. Cyril of Alexandria (see Cramer's Catena, in loe.) had anticipated this; 
and compare also Theophylact, (in loe.^ who besides the aboye, finds one more signifi- 
cant drcumstanoe ; the night during which they had taken nothing was the time of 
the law ; but there was then no success, nor a kingdom of Gk>d with all men pressing 
into it, till Christ was come, and he had giyen the word. 

X Augustine {In Ev. Joh., Tract M) : Nam quia ipse Christus Yerbixm esi^etism 
foctum Yerbi yerbum nobis est Ep. 102, qu. 6 : Nam sicut humana oonsaetndo vst^ 
bis, ita divina potentia etiam fiftctis loquitur. 



IV. 

THE STILLING OF THE TEMPEST. 

Matt. viiL 28 — 27 ; Mask It 85—41 ; Lukx yiil 22—26. 

Thb three Evangelists who relate this history agree in placing it im- 
mediately before the healing of the possessed in the country of the Gad* 
arenes. It was evening, the evening probably, of that day on which the 
Lord had spoken all those parables recorded in Matt. xiii. (c£ Mark iv. 
35), when, dismissing the multitude, he would fain pass over to the other 
side of the lake, and so, for a little while, withdraw from the tumult and 
tiie press. With this intention, he was received by the disciples " even om 
he woi^ in the ship,^^ But before the transit was accomplished, a sudden 
and violent squall,f such as these small inland seas, surrounded with moun- 
tain goi^es, are notoriously exposed to, descended on the bosom of the 
lake : and the ship which bore the Saviour of the world appeared to be in 
imminent peril, as, humanly speaking, no doubt it was ; for these men, 
exercised to the sea many of them from their youth, and familiar with 
all the changes of that lake, would not have been terrified by the mere 
shadow of a danger. But though the danger was so real, and was ever 
growing more urgent, until >' the waves beat into the ship, so that now it 
wasfull^^ their Master, weary, it may be, after the toils of the day, con- 
tinues sleeping still : he was, with details which St. Mark alone has pre- 
served, '^ in the hinder part of the ship, asleep upon a pillow ;" and was 
not roused by all the tumult and con^ion incident on such a moment 
We behold him here as exactly the reverse of Jonah ; the prophet asleep 
in the midst of a like danger through a«dead conscience, the Saviour out 

* *Qc iv, probably, sine olio ad iter apparatu. 

f XeuTfidff which is generally an «ai^A-quake ; (so Matt xxir. *J ;) m Mark and 
Lake, XatXa^, whidi is defined hj Hesydiius, dvifuv ovarpo^ fuSt ^eroOf a sqnall 
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of a pure conscience — Jonah by his presence making the danger, Jesof 
yielding the pledge and the assurance of deliverance from the danger.* 

But the disciples understood not this. It was long, probably, before 
they dared to arouse him ; yet at length they did so, and then with ex- 
clamations of haste and terror ; as is evidenced by the double '* Moiier^ 
master^^ of St. Luke. In St. Mark, they awaken him with words 
almost of rebuke, as if he were unmindful of their safety, ^^ Matter^ 
carest thou not that we perish f^ though no doubt they meant in this 
'^ we'^ to include their beloved Lord as well as themselves. f Hien the 
Lord arose ; from St. Mark it would appear, first blaming their want of 
faith, and then pacifying the storm ; though the other Evangelists make 
the blame not to have gone before, but to aave followed after, the allay- 
ing of the winds and waves. Probably it did both : he spoke first to 
them, quieting with a word the tempest in their bosoms ; and then, hav- 
ing allayed the tumult of the outward elements, be again turned to them, 
and more leisurely blamed them for their lack of faith in him.J 

Yet is it to be observed that he does not, in St. Matthew, call them 
" vfiihout faith," but " of little faith J'^ They were not wholly withoui 
faith ; for, believing in the midst of their unbelief, thej turned to Quist 
in their need. They had futh, but it was not quick and lively, it was 
not at hand as it should have been ; ^^ Where is your faith P^ as in St. 
Luke he asks ; so that it was like a weapon which a soldier has, bat 
yet has misliud, and cannot lay hold of in the moment of extremest need. 
The imperfection of their faith consisted not in this, that they appealed 

* Jerome {Oomm. in Matth.^ in loc.) : Hujus signi typum in Jona l^mns, qoftado 
ceteris periclitaDtibos ipse seeurus est et dormit et soscitatur : et imperio ao saorar 
mento Passionis suie liberat suscitantes. 

f On the different exclamations of fear which the different EvangeUsts put into 
the month of the disciples, Augustine says excellently well {Dt Cons, Effomg^ L 8, 
c. 24) : Una eademque sententia est excitantium Dominum, volentiumque salrari : 
iiec opus est quserere quid horum potiCks Christo dictum sit Sire enim aliqaid bo- 
rum trium dixerinty sive alia verba qua nullus Eyangelistarum commemoiaTit, tan- 
tumdem tamen yalentia ad eandem sententiea veritatem, quid ad rem interest I And 
presently after (c. 28) : Per hujusmodi Eyangelistarum locutiones varias, sed noo con- 
trarias, rem pland utilissimam disdmus et perneoessariam ; nihil in cujusque verbis 
nos debere inspicere, nisi yoluntatem, cui debent verba senrire : nee mentiri quem- 
quam, si aliis verbis dixerit quid ille yoluerit, cujus yerba non didt ; ne miwri ancu* 
pea vocum, apidbus quodammodo literarum putent ligandam esse veritatem, ciim 
utique non in yerbis tantCkm, set etiam in csBteris omnibus signis animonim, nob sit 
nisi ipse animus inquirendus. Cfl a 66, in fine. 

t Theophylact : Updroy iravaac rdv x'c/iJiva t^c ^wxtjc alri^, tore Avei koI rdv 

% Not dmoToi, but iXtySmaroi, The *f ffow is it ys have no faiih r of Si Kuk, 
must be oyerruled and explained by this word, and not irtee vend. 
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onto their Lord for help, for herein was faith ;* but in the excess of their 
terror, in their counting it possible that the ship which bore their Lord, 
could ever truly perish.f 

*But especially noticeable are the words with which that Lord, as all 
three Evangelists relate, quieted the storm. He *' rebuked the winds and 
the sea ;" in the spirit of which words St. Mark relates, further, a more 
direct address to the furious elements, " Peace^ he st\ll^^\ which it would 
be absurd to suppose a mere oratorical personification. Bather, as Mai- 
donatus truly remarks, there is in these words a distinct recognition of 
Satan and the powers of evil as the authors of the disharmony in the 
outward world, a tracing of all these disorders up to their source in a 
person, a carrying of them back to him as to their ultimate ground. The 
Lord elsewhere uses the same form of address to a. fever, for it is said 
that he rebuked it, (Luke iv. 39,) where the same remarks will hold 
good. 

And in the hour of her wildest uproar, nature yielded obedience unto 
him, who was come to reassert man's dominion over her, and over the 
evil powers, which held her in thrall, and had made her, who should 
have always been his willing handmaid, to be oftentimes the instrument 
of his harm and ruin.§ And his word was sufficient for this. He 
needed not, as Moses, to stretch a rod over the deep ; he needed not, as 
his servant had needed, an instrument of power, foreign to himself with 
which to do his mighty work; but only at his word ^* (he wind eeased^l 

* SomethJDg of the same kind we see io John the Baptist No doubt there -was 
a shaking of hyi faith before he could send to Jesus with the question, ** Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another V (Matt. zi. 8 ;) but that he sent to 
Jesus and to no other to resolve him this doubt, proved that the faith which was as- 
saulted, yet was not overthrown. • 

f They are blamed, not^ for fearing, but for being o^to deikoL Calvin: Qu& 
particulft notat eos extra modum pavesoere ; .... quemlibet ver6 timorem non esse 
fidei contrarium, inde patet» quod si nihil metuimus, obrepit supina camts securitas. 

% 2i<jira, m^ifujao. We may compare Fs. cvi 9 : ** He reftuJM {hnrtftrjiref LXX.) 
the Red Sea also,*' although there, as in a poeao, the same stress cannot be laid on 
the word as here. 

§ A notable specimen of the dexterity with which a neokgical interpretatioQ 
may be insinuated into a book of geography occurs in R5hb*8 Fa^sHna, p. 59, in 
many respects a useful manual of the Holy Land Speaking of this lake, and the 
Qsoal gentleness and calmness of its waters, he add8,^iflt it is from time to time 
disturbed by squalls from ^e neighboring hiUs^ whidi yet, ** last not Umg, nor are 
very perilous. (Matt viii 28 — 27.)" What his reference to this passage means is 
at once deftr, and may be seen more largely expressed in Kuinoel, or any other ra- 
tioDalist commentary, in loe. 

I ''Eno^aaev, as one ceases out of weariness (xoir^tf, fbom x^irof ); TaktfVfh probar 
U7 M>t, a» some propose, from yaXa^ to express the soft rfiilk^ odor of the calm ae% 
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and there vhu a great aUmJ^ And then is added the moral effect whidi 
this great wonder exercised on the minds of those that were in the ship 
with him ; — ^it maj be, also on those that were in the " other little sh^^^ 
which St Mark has noted as sailing in their company : ^ The men mar 
veiled^ eaying^ What manner of man is this, that even the winde and IJU 
9ea obey him /" an exclamation which only can find its answer in aoo^ 
ther exclamation of the Psalmist, '^ O Lord God of Hosts, who is like 
mito thee ? Thou rulest the raging of the sea : when the waves thereof 
arise, thou stillest them." (Ps. Ixxix. 8, 9.)* We see then here (me of 
the moral purposes to which, in. the providence of God, who ordered all 
things for the glory of his Son, this miracle should serve. It should 
lead his disciples into thoughts ever higher and more awful of that Lord 
whom they followed, and should more and more bring them to feel that 
in nearness to him was all safety and deliverance from every danger. 
The danger which exercised, should strengthen their faith, — ^wbo indeed 
had need of a mighty &ith, since God, in St Chrysostom's words, had 
chosen them to be the athletes of the universcf 

An old expositor has somewhat boldly said, *' This power of the 
Lord's word, this admiration of them that were with him in the ship, 
holy David had predicted in the Psalms, saying, ' They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the deep,' " and so forward. (Ps. cviiL 
23 — 30.) And as in the spiritual world, the inward b ever shadowed 
forth by the outward, we may regard this outward &ct but as the cloth- 
ing of an inward truth which in the language of this miracle the Lord 
declares unto men. He would set himself forth as the true Prince of 
Peace, (Isai. xi. 6—9,) as the speaker of peace to the troubled and 
storm-stirred heart of man, whether the sterms that stir it be his own in- 



bat from yeXao. So Catnllua, descrilnog the gentlj-stirred water, — ^leoi 
plaDgore eaehinni. 

* Tertullian (Ad», Mare^ L 4, c. 20) : Quum tranBfretat, pBalmtu ezpoDgttiir, 
Dominus, inquit, super aquas multas [P& zzxix. 3] : quum undas freti diseati^ Ahacne 
adimpletur, Dispargeus, inquit, aquas itinere [Hab, iiL 16]: quum ad minaa gus 
eliditur mare, Naum quoque absoMtur ; Comminans, inquit, man, et areiadeos illnd, 
[Nab. I 4,] utique cum TentiB quibus inquietabatur. 

f Bengel : Jesus habebat scholam ambulantem, et in e& scbolA mult6 sdidius insti- 
tuti sunt dlfldpuli, quAm si sub tecto unius collegii sine ulU solicitudine atque teota- 
tione yixissent. — ^The fact which has perplexed some, that, apparently, the apostles 
were never baptised, at least with Christ's baptism, has been by others cuxioaslj 
enough explained, that as the children of Israel were baptized into Moses in the Bed 
Bea, (1 Oor. x. 2,) so the apostles were in this storm baptized into Christ Tertulliaa 
{D« Bapt^ c. 12) : Alii pland satis ooactd injidunt, tunc apostoloe baptismi TMem 
impl^sse, quum in naviculA fluctibns adspersi operti suni 
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tier passions, or life's outward calamities and temptations. Thus Au- 
gustine, making application of all parts of the miracle : — " We. are sail- 
ing in this life as through a sea, and the wind rises, and storms of temp- 
tations are not wanting. Whence is this, save because Jesus is sleeping 
in thee? If he were not sleeping in thee, thou wouldest haye calm 
within. But what means this, that Jesus is sleeping in thee, save that 
thy ^th, which is from Jesus, is slumbering in thine heart? What 
sholt thou do to be delivered ? Arouse him and say, Master, we perish. 
He will awaken ; that is, ihy faith will return to thee, and abide with 
thee always. When Christ is awakened, though the tempest beat into, 
yet it will not fill, thy ship ; thy faith will now command the winds and 
the waves, and the danger will be over." * 

Nor shall we in any wise do wrong to the literal truth of this or 
any other of Christ's miracles, by recognizing the character at once 
symbolic and prophetic, which, no doubt, many of them also bear, and 
this among the number. As the kernel of the old humanity, Noah and 
his family, was once contained in the Ark which was tossed upon the 
waves of the deluge, so the kernel of the new humanity, of the new 
creation, Christ and his apostles, in this little ship. And the Church 
of Christ has evermore resembled this tempested bark, in that the waves 

* JEnarr, in Pi, zciii 19 : Si ceaaaret Deos et dod miBceret amaritudines felicitati- 
bus seculi, obUyisoeremur enm. Sed abi aDgores molestiarum faciuni fluctos aDimie, 
fides ilia qas ibi dormiebat, exdtetur. Tranquillum enim erat, quando dormivit 
Christus in mari : illo dormiente, tempeBtas orta est, et coepemnt periditarl Ergo in 
oorde Christiano et tranquillitas erit et pax, sed quamdiu vigilat fides nostra : si autem 
dormlt fides nostra, periclitamur.. . . .Sed quomodo ilia navis ciim flactuaret, excitatiia 
est Christos & fluctuantibns et dicentibus, Domine, perimns : surrezit ille, imperavit 
tempestatibus, imperavit fluctibus, cessavit periculum, facta est tranquillitas, sic et te 
dim turbant concupisoentio mahe, persuasiones mal», fluctus sunt, tranquillabuntur. 
Jam desperas et putas te non pertinere ad Dominum ; Evigilet fides tua, excita Chris- 
tum in corde tuo : surgente fide, jam agnoads nbi sis ; . . . .Evigilante Christo tranquille- 
tur cor tuum, ut ad portum quoque pervenias. Thus again {In JEv, Joh,, Tract 49) : Fides 
toa de Christo, Christus est in corde tua. • . .Intrant yenti cor tuum, utique ibi navigas, 
obi banc yitam tanquam procellosum et periculosum pelagus transis ; intrant yenti, mo- 
vent fluctus, turbant navim. Qui sunt venti f Audisti convicium, irasceris : oonvicium 
ventus est, iracundia fluctus est : periditaris, disponis respondere,disponis maledictum 
maledicto reddere, jam navis propinquat naufragio; excita Christum dormientem. 
Ideo enim fluctuas, et mala pro maUs reddere prsparas, quia Christus dormit in navi. 
In corde enim tuo somnus Christi, oblivio fidel Nam si excites Christum, id est, 
reoolas fidem, quid tibi dicit tanquam vigilans Christus in oorde tuo f Ego audivi, 
Diemonium babes, dt pro eis oravi ; audit Dominus et patitur ; audit servus et indig- 
natur. Sed vindicari vis. Quid enim, ego jam sum vindicatus ? Ciim tibi haec lo* 
quitur fides tua, quasi imperatur ventis et fluctibus, et fit tranquillitas magna. C£ 
Qmn, 68 ; Enarr, in Pt. Iv. 8 ; and Enarr, 2* in Ft, xxv. in init. 
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of the world rage horribly around it, in that it has eyermore been d» 
liyered ont of the perils which seemed ready to overwhelm it, and this 
because Qirist is in it ; who being roused by the ory of his servantBi 
rebukes these winds and these waters, before they utterly overwhelm 
this ship * In the Old Testament Ezekiel gives us a magaifioent 
picture of a worldly kingdom under the image of a stately and gor- 
geous galley, which he describes with every circumstance that oould 
heighten its glory and its beauty (xxvii. 4 — ^9) ; but that ship with all 
its outward bravery and magnificence utterly perishes; "thy rowers 
have brought thee into great waters ; the east wind hath broken thee in 
the midst of the seas," and they that have hoped in it and embarked in 
it their treasures, wail over its wreck with a bitter wailing ; (ver. 26 — 
86 ;) this kingdom of God meanwhile, which seems by comparison but 
as the slight and unhonored fishing boat that every wave would ingulf 
rides triumphantly over all, and comes safely into haven at the lasti 

* Tertullian (De Bapt, c 12) : CsBteriim nayiciila ilia figaram Ecdena prvte- 
relMit, quod in mari, id est secolo, fluctibuB, id eat perseciitionibtis et tentatioiubai^ 
iDquietatur, Domino per patieniiam velut dormient«, donee orationiboB saDCtomm in 
ultimis suflcitatus, compescat seculam et tranquillitatem buIs reddat Ambrose : 
Arbor qusdam in navi est crux in Ecclesid, qu& inter tot totius sieculi blanda et per- 
niciosa nanfragia incolamis sola senratur. Compare a passage of much beaaty in 
the ClemenHne HomUieM (Cotelsb. Pott, Apatity ▼. 1, p. 609) beginning thns: 
'EoiKev yiq bXov rb irpdyfia rye imcXiiotac vjjt fieyaXp, did o^poO x^^f*^voc dpSpac 
^epoCa^ U iroXXQv ronctv bvract icdt fiSav rtvd dyadic paotXela^ nohv aUdv $iXovrmp; 
K, T. X, The image of the world as a great ship, whereof Ood was at ones te 
maker and the pilot, was familiar to the Indians (Philostratub, De Vita ApolUnH, 
L 8, c. 85 ; Yon Bohlen, D<u Alte Indien), and the same symbolic meaning lay in fha 
procession of Egyptian priests bearing the sacred ship (the naviginm ammtum, Crar.* 
i 4. c 7) full of the images of the gods. In Egypt it was the &Yorite nuumer to 
represent the gods as sailing in a ship. (OaEUSEa's Sy^pbolilCj ▼. 2, p. 9, Srd edit) 
All this was recognised in the early Christian art, where the Church is eontinaally 
set forth as a ship, against which the personified winds are fighting. {OkrMMiM 
KuMt.SymMikf p. 169.) Aringhi deteribes an old seal-ring in whidi the Ohnrdi 
appears as this ^ip, sustained and supported by a great fish in the sea bencatl^ 
(Christ the 'IXOTS, according to Pa Ladi 11, Aqoila,) on its mast and poop two 
doves sitting, so that the three Clementine symbols, the ship, the dove, and the fish, 
appear here united in a single group 



V. 

THE DEMOmACS IS THE COUHTRT OP THE GADABENES- 

Mjot, yiil 28-^-34; Mask ▼. 1 — ^20; Ldkx Tiil 26—89. 

Before entering upon this, the most important, and, in manj respects, 
the most difficult of the demoniac cures in the New Testament, it is 
impossible to avoid making generally a few pre&torj remarks on the 
subject of the demoniacs* of Scripture. It is a subject of which the 
difficulty is yery much enhanced by the fact that, as in the case of 
some of the spiritual gifts, the gift, for instance, of tongues, the thing 
itself, if it still surviyes among us, yet does so no longer under the 
same name, nor yet with the same frequency and intensity as of old* 
We are obliged to put together, as best we can, the separate notices 
which have come down to us, and from them seek to frame some 
scheme, which will answer the demands of the diBTerent phenomena ; we 
have not, at least with certainty, the thing itself to examine and to ques- 
tion, before our eyes. 

U is, of course, easy enough to cut short the whole inquiry, and to 
leave no question at all, by saying these demoniacs were persons, whom 
we should call insane — epileptic, maniac, melancholic This has been 
often said, and the oftener perhaps, because there is a partial truth in 
me view that these possessions were bodily maladies. There was no 



* The most common mtme in Scripture for one thuB possessed is daiftovtCofievoCf 
(Hait iv. 24, and often.) Besides this, 6ai/iovia$etct (Msurk ▼. IS; Luke yiii 86;) 
MpoKOC h irvevfiari iLKaBafiT(^t (Mark i. 2, 8 ;) kx^v icvedfia dKddoflTov, (Acts viiL 7 ;) 
ixuv datftovia, (Luke viiL 27 *,) &vdponog fyinf mfeOfta dcufioviov dKoOaprov. (Luke It 
88.) Other more general descripUoos, xaraiwaaTtvo/iivoc t^d tov diapoXov, (Acta 
x> 88;) dxXoiffievoc hcd icvev/MTUP dKdOaprav. (Lnke ri. 18; Acts v. 10.) Is 
classic Greek, one thus possessed was sud dm/Mv^Vt KOKodcufuv^, and the state of 
possession was called KOKodaifiovia, 
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doubt a substratum of disease, which in many cases helped to lay open 
to the deeper evil, and upon which it was superinduced :* and in agree* 
ment with this view, we may observe that cases of possession are at 
once classed with those of various sicknesses, and at the same time 
distinguished from them, by the Evangelists ; who thus at onoe mark 
the relation and the difference. (Matt iv. 24; viii. 16; Mark i. 8S.) 
But the scheme which confounds these cases with those of disease, does 
not, as, I think, every reverent handler of God's word most own, ex- 
haust the matter ; it cannot be taken as a satisfying solution ; and this 
for more reasons than one. 

And first, our Lord himself uses language which is not reoonoilable 
with such a theory ; he every where speaks of demoniacs not as per- 
sons merely of disordered intellects, but as subjects and thralls of an 
alien spiritual might; he addresses the evil spirit as distinct from the 
man ; " Hold thy peace, and come out of him." (Mark i. 25.) And 
the poor reply, that he fell into and humored the notions of the afflicted 
in order to facilitate their cure,f is cut off by the fact that in ids most 
eonfidential discourses with his disciples he uses exactly the same lan- 
guage. (Matt X. 8; and especially xvii. 21, ''This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fasting.")| Hie allegiance we owe to Qirist as 
the King of truth, who came, not to fall in with men's errors, but to 
deliver men out of their errors, compels us to believe that he would 
never have used language which would have upheld and confirmed so 
great an error in the minds of men as the supposition of Satanic influ- 
ences, which did not in truth exist. For this error, if it was an error, 



* Origen {in MaitK, torn. 18, c. 0) finds fistult with some, {iaTpol, he cbUb them,) 
who in hU day saw in the youth mentioned Matt xyil 14, only one afflicted with 
the falling uckness. He himself runs into the opposite extreme, and will see no 
nature there, because they saw nothing but nature. 

f Not to say that such treatment had been sure to fSsul. Schubert, in his book, 
full of wisdom and loTe^ Dm Krakkheiten und Storungen der mendehli^m 8eH«^ 
several times obsenres how fatal all giving into a madman's delusions is lor his reoo- 
▼ery ; how sure it is to defeat its own objects. He is living in a world of fidBchood, 
and what he wants is not more fiedsehood, but some truth — the truth indeed in love, 
but still only the truth. And I know that the greatest physicians in this line in 
England act exactly upon this principle. 

f It is hardly necessary to obsenre, that by this ** going out** that is not implied, 
which Amobius {Adv, (hnt.^^h 1, c. 46) in the rudest manner expresses, when he 
speaks of gens ilia mertorum in viuerilnu dsmonum. The notion of a yentriloquism 
such as this, of a tpirit having his lodging in the body of a man, eould only arise 
from a gross and entire confusion of Uie spiritual and material, and has been de- 
clared by great teachers of the Church not to he what they understand bv this 
language. (See Far. LoiCBAaD, 8e%UnL,\. 2, dist 8.) 
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SO little an innocuous one, that might have been safely left to drop, 
naturally away, was, on the contrary, one which reached so far in its 
consequences, entwined its roots so deeply among the very ground- 
truths of religion, that it could never have been suffered to remain at 
the hazard of all the misgrowths which it must needs have occasioned. 

And then, moreover, even had not the matters at stake been so im- 
portant, our idea of Christ's absolute veracity, apart from the value of 
the truth which he communicated, our idea of him as the Verax^ no 
less than the Verus and the Veritas^ will not permit* us to suppose that 
he used the language which he did, well knowing that there was no 
answerable thing, on which the language' was founded. And in this 
there is no making a conscience about gnats, nor denying that figu- 
rative nature of all our words, out of which it results that much which 
is not literally true, is yet most true, inasmuch as it conveys the truest 
impression, — ^no requiring men to look into the derivations of their 
words before they venture to use them. It had been one thing for the 
Lord to have &llen in with the popular language, and to have spoken 
of persons under various natural afflictions as '* possessed," supposing 
he had found such a language current, but now no longer, however 
once it might have been, vividly linked to the idea of possession by 
spirits of evil. This had been no more than our speaking of certain 
forms of madness as lunacy ; not thereby implying that we believe the 
moon to have, or to have had, any influence upon them ;* but finding 
the word, we use it : and this the more readily, since its original deri- 
vation is so entirely lost sight of in our common conversation, its first 
impress so completely worn ofl*, that we do not thereby even seem to 
countenance an error. But suppose with this same disbelief in lunar 
influences, we were to begin to speak not merely of lunatics, but of 
persons on whom the moon was working, to describe the cure of such, 
as the moon's ceasing to afflict them ; or if a physician were solemnly 
to address the moon, bidding it to abstain from harming his patient, 
there would be here a passing over, into quite a diflerent region; we 
should be here directly countenancing superstition and delusion; and 
plainly speaking untruly with our lips ; there would be that gulf be- 
tween our thoughts and our words, in which the essence of a lie con- 
sists. Now Christ does every where speak in such a language as this. 
Take, for instance, his words, Luke xi. 17 — ^20, and assume liim as 
knowing, all the while he was thus speaking, that the whole Jewish 

* There are cases of lanambiilisin, in which no doubt it has iofluence ; bat they 
■re few and exceptional. (See Sohubert, p. 113.) I am speaking of using the tenn 
to express all forms of mental unsoandnesSb 
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theorj of demoniac possessions was utterly baseless, that there was no 
power of the kind which Satan exercised over the spirits of men, and 
what should we have here for a king of truth? 

And then, besides this, the phenomena themselyes are audi as no 
theory of the kind avails to explain, and they thus bid us to seek for some 
more satisfying solution. For that madness was not the constituent ele- 
ment in the demoniac state is clear, since not only we have not the 
slightest ground for supposing that the Jews would have considered all 
maniacs, epileptic or melancholic persons, to be ui^der the power of evil 
spirits : but we have distinct evidence that the same malady they did 
sometimes attribute to an evil spirit, and sometimes not^ thus showing 
that the malady and possession were not identical in their eyes, and 
that the assumption of the latter was not a mere popular explanation for 
the presence of the former. Thus, on two occasions they bring to the 
Lord those that were dumb, (Matt. ix. 82; xii. 22; on the second 
occasion it is (me dumb and blind;) and in each of these cases the 
dumbness is traced up to an evil spirit. Yet it is plain that they did not 
consider all dumbness as having this root ; for in the history pven by 
St. Mark, (viL 32,) of one deaf and dumb, that was the subject of 
Christ's healing power, it is the evident intention of the Evangelist to 
describe one laboring only under a. natural defect; there is not the 
slightest appearance there of a desire to trace the source of his malady 
to any demoniacal influence. There were no doubt signs which were 
sufficiently distinct by which the different sources of the same defect 
were capable of being known : in the case of the demoniac there pro- 
bably was not the outward hindrance, not the still-fastened string of the 
tongue ; it was not the outward organ, but the inward power of using 
the organ, which was at fault. This, with an entire apathy, a total dis- 
regard of all which was going on about him, may have suffi^ently 
indicated that the cause of his malady lay deeper than on the sur&oe. 
But, whatever may have been the signs which enabled those about the 
sufferers to make these distinctions, the &ct itself that they did so dis- 
criminate between cases of the very same i:balady, proves decisively 
that there were not certain diseases which, without more ado, they attri- 
buted directly to Satan : but that they did designate by this name of 
possession, a condition which, while it was very oflien a condition of dis- 
ease, was also always a condition of much more than disease. 

But what was the condition which our Lord and his apostles signals 
ized by this name 1 in what did it differ, upon the one side, from mad^ 
ness, — ^upon the other, from wickedness? It will be impossible to make 
any advance toward the answer, without saying something, by way of 
pre&ce, on the scriptural doctrine concerning the kingdom of evil, and 
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its personal head, and the relation in which he stands to the moral evil 
of our world. Alike excluding, on the one side, the ManicluDan doc- 
trine, which would make evil eternal as good, and so itself a god, — and 
the pantheistic, which would deny any true reality to evil at all, or that 
it is any thing else than good at a lower stage, the unripe and therefore 
still bitter fruit, — ^the Scripture teaches the absolute subordination of evil 
to good, and its subsequence of order, in the fact that the evil roots itself 
in a creature, and one created originally pure, but the good in the Cre^' 
ator. Yet, at the same time, it teaches that the opposition of this evil 
to the will of God is most real, is that of a will which does truly set 
itself against his will ; that the world is not a chess-board on which God 
is in fact playing both sides of the game, however some of the pieces 
may be black and some white ; but that the whole end of his govern 
ment of the world is the subduing of this evil ; that is, not abolishing it 
by main force, which were no true victory, but overcoming it by right- 
eousness and truth. And from this one central will, alienated from the 
will of God, the Scripture derives all the evil in the universe; all 
gathers up in a person, the devil, who has most truly a kingdom, as 
God has, — ^a idngdom with Its subordinate ministers, — " the devil and 
his angels."* This world of ours stands not isolated, not rounded and 



* The devil, the central power of evil, is nevef in Scripture called daifuiv or 
Saifwviovt nor yet, on the other hand, his inferior ministers dtapoXoL In regard of the 
words 6atfi6viov and daifiuv, the first is in the New Testament of ha the most frequent 
oocorrence, being used sixty times, while 6<ufu»v occurs but five times^ The words are 
oot perhaps perfectly equivalent ; but there is more of personality implied in dalfiup. 
than diu/wviov. Other terms are TrveC/m Trovjjpov, mfeiifjia dKoddfyrov, mtevna dcu/wviov 
dxaffapToVf and at Matt. viiL 16, thof are simply rd Trvevftara, The word daiftuv ( = 
daijfuiv) is either derived from 6au, $ciOf and then signifies ** the knowing,'' the full 
of insight, (in oldest Greek ddfioVf) while to know is the special prerogative of spirit- 
tud beings ; (ob scientiam nominati, Augustine, De Civ. Dei, L 9, c. 20 ; as our En- 
glish **witch'' is perhaps from wissen, to know;) or dlse from da/w, in its sense of 
to divide ; the datfwvec are then the distrilnUorM, the dividers and allotters of good 
and of evil to men, and SaifMv would thus be very much the same as Molpa, derived 
fnm, fiipoc, a portion. And this derivation has its superiority in that ever a feeling 
of the fateful is linked with the word. Thus, the man to whom the epithet daifiovio^ 
IB applied, is one under an especial leading of the higher powers, whether that lead- 
ing is to glory or to destruction. In classic use the word is of much wider sig* 
nificaace than in scriptural, embracing all intermediate beings between men and the 
very highest divinities, whether the deified men of the golden age, or created and 
inferior powers ; and, as well as datfwvioc, is a middle term, capable of being applied 
to the highest and the lowest, and first deriving from its adjunct a good or an evil 
Bignificance ; thus we have dyadodaiftuv, KOKodcufiuv, Yet Augustine {De Civ. Dei, 
L 59, & 19) observes, that in his time even among heathens the word had come to 
be used only in malem partmn, which he attributes to the influence which the Church 

17 
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complete in itself^ But in living relation with two worlds, — a 
from which all good in it proceeds, — and this lower, from which all evil 
Thus man's sin is continually traced up to Satan ; Peter sajs to Ana- 
nias, <' Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Gliostf 
(Acts y. 3 ;) and St. John, of Judas Iscariot, ^ The devil having now 
put into his heart to betray Mm," (John xiii. 3; cf. 1 John iiL 8; John 
viii. 44,) the Scripture not thereby denying that the evil of men is truly 
> their evil, but afiirming with this, that it has its ground in a yet higher 
evil. It is their evil, since it is an act of their will which alone ^vea 
it leave to enter. To eadi man the key is committed and the task giveo 
to keep closed the gate of his soul by which the enemy would enter. 
But it is also true that it is the existence of another world, of evil be- 
yond and without our world, which makes all remissness here of such 
iatal and disastrous issue. 

Tliis being so, the question which presents itself is this, namelj, 
what peculiar form of the working of these dark powers of bell Serip- 
ture designates by this title of demoniacal possessions. We have not 
here merely great sufferers; we have not in the demoniacs, as in the case 
of the victims of ghastly and horrible diseases, only specimens of the 
mighty woe which Satan has brought in upon our race through that sin 
common unto all ; although we have such most truly. Nor yet, on the 
other hand, have we merely signal sinners, eminent servants of the devil, 
who with heart and will an3 waking consciousness are doing his work ; 
for this, whatever their antecedent guilt may have been, and often, I 
should imagine, it had been great, the demoniacs evidently are not Bat 
what strikes us most in them is the strange blending of the physical and 
the spiritual ; the two regions are not kept separate ; there is a breaking 
up of all the harmony of the lower, no less than of the higher life ; the 
same disorder and disoiganization manifests itself in both. This too is 
worthy of notice, that the demoniac does not, like the wicked, stand only 
in near relation to the kingdom of Satan as a whole ; but his state is 
even as if out of the dark hosts of the abyss, one, or, it may be, more, 
had singled him out for their immediate prey ; as when a lion or a leop- 
ard, not hunting merely a herd of flying antelopes, has fastened upon 
and is drinking out the life-blood of some one. 

But how had this come to pass? how had men sunken into this 
woful state 1 been sufiered to be entangled so far in the bands of the 
devil, or so fallen under the dominion of one or more of his angela t 
Now we should err, no doubt, and get altogether upon a wrong track, if 

we of the word onlj in that sense, had spread eyen beyond its own limits. On the 
Greek idea of the dalfiOveCi see Crcuzer's masterly discussion, (Symbolik, part t, |I|k 
719— 748, 8rd edit,) and Solgek's Naehgtlauene SefmfUn, t. % pp. 667— 67Sb 
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we were to oonoeive of the demoniacs as the worst of men, and their 
possession as the pl<^e and penalty of a wickedness in whidi they had 
eminently surpassed their fellows. Rather we must judge the demoniao 
one of the unhappiest, but not of necessity one of the most guilty, of 
our kind.* On the contrary, the most eminent representatives and or- 
gans of Satan, false prophets and antichrists, are never spoken of in this 
language.f We all feel that Judas's possession, when Satan entered 
Into him, (John xiii. 27,) was specifically different from that of one of 
the unhappy persons whom Christ came to deliver. Or, to borrow an 
Qlustration from the world of fiction, we should not speak of lago as 
5ai|ubovi^ofji.svo^, however all the deadliest malignity of hell was concentra- 
ted in him ; much more nearly we should find analc^es to this state in 
some moments of Hamlet's life. The Greek poet will supply us with a 
yet apter example ; it is the noble Orestes, whom the *' dogs of hell" 
torture into madness ; the obdurate Clytemnestra is troubled on account 
of her deed with no such spectres of the unseen world. THius, too, in 

* Hik is eaaetly Heinroth's exaggeratioii, tracing up, as he does, iii8aoit]r in every 
case to foregoing sin ; and not this alone, but affirming, Uiat none who had not fallen 
deeply away from Qod could be liable to this infliction, that in fact they are those 
who have fallen from him the most utterly, the outermost circle of them who have 
obeyed the centrifugal impulses of sin. But every one who knows what manner of 
persons have been visited by this terrible calamity, and also what manner of persons 
tiave fwt^ at once revolts against this doctrine stated in this breadth and thus with- 
out qualification. Tet, at the same time, his unquestionable merit.remains, that more 
distmctly, I believe, than any other had yet done, he dared to say out that such casee 
were to be looked at as standing flf a different, and oftefUim€9 far nearer, connection 
to the kingdom of evil than a fever or a broken limb The mere fact that the treat- 
ment of insanity is more and more allowed on all sides to be a moral treatment, and 
the physical remedies to be merely subsidiary to this, that almost alone out of this its 
removal may be hoped, should be alone sufficient to put it in wliolly another dass 
from every other diseasa The attempt to range it with them is merely the attempt 
natural enough in those i^ know not the grace of Qod in Christ, to avoid looking 
down into the awful deeps of our fallen nature. For a list of Heinroth*s works, al- 
most all bearing upon this subject, see the CotwertatumB-Lexiam in the article on hie 
name. In speaking on such a subject he had the inestimable advantage of being at 
once a theologian and physician. For Schubert's more qualified opinion on the same 
■nlgect, see his KrankhtUen und Storungen der msntehlichen Seele, p. 87. 

. f 8o the accusation of the people, ** Thou hast a devil,'' (John vil 20 ; viii. 48, 53 ; 
z. 20,) was quite different from, and betrayed infinitely less deadly malignity than 
that of the Pharisees, that he cast out devils by Beelzebub. (Matt zil 24.) That 
first was a common coarse blasphemy* a stone flung at random ; this, which charged 
him with being in willing alliance with the prince of evil, was on the very verge of 
being the sin against the Holy Ghost (ver. Si). The distinction between the wicked 
and the demoniac was clearly recognised by the early Churoh; it had its excommu* 
nicAtioQs for the first, its exorcists lor the last 
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many cases of actual life, the deep anguish of the sinner in the contem 
plation of his sin may have helped on this overthrow of his spiritual 
life, — anguish which a more hardened sinner would have escaped, but 
escaped it only by being a worse and more truly devilish man ; so that 
in these cases of possession we are not to see the deliberate giving in to 
the Satanic will, of an utterly lost soul, but the still irreeoveraUe wreck 
of that whidi oftentimes was once a noble spirit. 

And, consistently with this, we find in the demoniac the sense of a 
misery in whidi he does not acquiesce, the deep feeling of inward dis- 
cord, of the true life utterly shattered, of an alien power which has mas- 
tered him wholly, and now is truly lording over him, and ever drawing 
&rther away from him in whom only any created intelligence can find 
rest and peace. His state is in the truest ^ense of the word '^ a posses* 
sion:" another is ruling in the high places of his soul, and has cast 
down the rightful lord from his seat ; and he knows this ; and out of 
his consciousness of it there goes forth from him a cry for redemption^ 
so soon as ever a glimpse of hope is afforded, an unlooked-for Redeemer 
draws near. This sense of misery, this yearning afler deliverance, was, 
in &ct, what made these demoniacs objects and subjects for Qixist's heal- 
ing power. Without it they would have been as little objects of this as 
the devils, who are complete and circular in evil, in whom there ia 
nothing for the divine grace to take hold of; so that even in their case, 
as in every other, faith was the condition of healing. Hiere was in them 
a spark of higher life, not yet trodden out, which, indeed, so long as they 
were alone, was but light enough to reveal to them their darkness ; and 
which none but the very Lord of life could have fanned again into a 
flame. But He who came to dissolve the works of the devil, as he 
showed himself lord over purely physical evil, a healer of the diseases 
of men, and lord also of purely spiritual evil, a deliverer of men fipom their 
sins — ^he showed himself also lord in these complex cases partaking of the 
nature of either, ruler also in this border land, where these two regions 
of evil join, and run so strangely and unaccountably one into the other. 

Yet while thus *' men possessed with devils'' ia not at all an equiva- 
lent expression for eminently wicked men, bom of the serpent seed, of 
the devil's regeneration, and so become children of the devil, seeing that 
in sudi there is no cry for redemption, no desire after deliverance, yet 
should it, I think, always on the other hand be held fast, that la^h sin, 
and especially indulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing as it would 
often a weakness in the nervous system, which is the especial band be- 
tween body and soul, may have laid open these unhappy ones to the 
tearful incursions of the powers of darkness. They were greatly guOty, 
though not the guiltiest of men. And this they felt, that by their own 
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act they had given themselves over to this tjrann j of the devil, a tyran- 
n J from which, as &r as their horizon reached, they could see no hope 
of deliverance, — that it was to themselves they owed that this hellish 
might was no longer without them, no longer something against which 
they could shut the door, which if it was resisted would flee from them ; 
but a power which now they could not resist and whidi would not flee. 
The phenomena which the demoniacs of Scripture, especially those 
now before us, exhibit, entirely justify this view of the real presence of 
another will upon the will of the sufferer— not merely influences wluch 
had litUe by little moulded and modified his will and brought it into sub- 
jection, but a power which he, even at the very moment that it is using 
him, feels to be the contradiction of his truest being; which yet has 
forced itself upon him, and from which now he cannot defend himself — 
but is compelled to speak and act merely as the oi^an of that devilish 
might which possesses him, however presently again his personal con- 
sciousness may reassert itself for a moment.* This, that they have not 
become indissolubly one, that the serpent and the man have not, as in 
Dante's awful image, grown together, "each melted into other,"f but 
that they still are twain ; this is, indeed, the redemptive fact which sur- 
vives amid the ruin of their moral and spiritual being. Yet does it, for 
the actual time being, give the appearance, though a deceptive one, of a 
far entirer wreck of their life, that manifests itself in wicked men, who 
have given themselves over wholly, without reserve and without reluc- 

* How remarkable in accesses of delirium tremens^ which, as is well known, is the 
flconrge of lavish indulgence in intoxicating drinks, to find something analogous to this 
double consciousness. A late work describing the victim of this, expresses itself thus : 
** In his most tnmquH and collected momenta he is not to be trusted ; for the transitioii 
from that state to the greatest violence is instantaneous : h^ is often recalled by a 
word to an apparent state of reason, but as quickly his false impressions return ; ther* 
i$ sometimes evidence, at the time, of a state of double consciousness^ a condition of 
mind which is sometimes remembered by the patient when the paroxysm is over." 
(Bkioht and Addison, On the Practice of Medicine, v. 1, p 262.) And Gfrorer, a 
German rationalist, is struck with a like phenomenon in others. He says in his book 
DoM HiUigthwn und die Wahrheit, Stuttgart, 1888, p 802: Auch scheue ich mich. 
trotz alien Auf klarem nicht zu bemerken, das neuerdings hier cu Lande gar seltsame 
Erscheinungen der Art beobachtet worden sind, und wenn ich recht unterrichtet bin, 
so hat die hochste lirtzliche Behdrde in WOrtemberg, der solche Falle vorgelegt 
wurden, dahin entschieden, dass es allerdings Erankheiten geben konne, durch welche 
fwei Bewusstseyn in den Menschen entstehen, so zwar das der Betroffene uberzeugt 
ist, neben seinem Ich noch ein Anderes mit Gtewalt eingedrungenes in sich zu haben. 
In a note he adds, Mein Gjew&hramann ist^ ausser mehreren Anderen, ein Mann, dea 
ich genau kenne, von kaltem Yerstande, unbefangen, wahrhaftig, ein mathematiBchec 
KopC 

t Daktk, Inferno, Oanto 26. 
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tanoy, U> do evil with both hands earnestlj. In these last, by tiie tuj 
completeness of their loss, there is a unity, a harmony, if one may dsvt 
to use the word ; there are no merest incoherencies, no violent oontm 
dictions at every instant emerging in their words and in their eonduol; 
they are at one with themselves. But all these incoherencies and atHt 
contradictions we trace in the demoniac ; he rushes to the feet of Jernu^ 
as coming to him for aid, and then presently he deprecates his interfer- 
ence. There is not in him one vast contradiction to the true end of his 
being, consistently worked out, but a thousand lesser contradictionB, in 
the midst of which the true idea of his life, not wholly obscured, does 
yet sometimes by fitful glimpses reappear. There is on his part an oc- 
casional reluctancy against this usurpation by another of hb qpirit's 
throne — a protest, which for the present, indeed, but augm^ts the con- 
fusion of has life — ^yet which contains in it the pledge of a possible free- 
dom and order, which may be given back to that life at a future time. 

There is one objection to this view of the matter whidi may sUll be 
urged, namely, that if this possession is any thing more than insanity in 
its different forms, how comes it to pass that there are no demoniaos 
now 1 that they have wholly disappeared from the world? But the as* 
sumption that there are none, is itself one demanding to be proved* II 
is not hard to perceive why there should be few by comparison ; wl^ 
this form of spiritual evil should have lost greatly both in frequem^ 
and malignity, and from both these causes be far more difficult to reoog- 
nize. For in the first place, if there was any thing that marked the 
period of the Lord's coming in the flesh, and that immediately sucoeed- 
iug, it was the wreck and concision of men's spiritual life which -was 
then, the sense of utter disharmony, the hopelessness, the despur whiofa 
must have beset every man that thought at all, — this, with the tendency 
to rush with a frantic eagerness into sensual enjoyments as the refuge 
from despairing thoughts. That whole period was the hour and power 
of darkness— of a darkness, which then immediately before the dawn of 
a new day, was the thickest. The world was again a chaos, and the 
creative words, ^ Let there be light," though just about to be spoken, as 
yet were not uttered. It was exactly the crisis for such soul maladies 
as these, in which the spiritual and bodily should be thus strangely inter- 
linked, and it is nothing wonderful that they should have abounded at 
that time ; for the predominance of certain spiritual maladies at certain 
epochs of the world's history which were specially fitted for their geneim* 
tion, with their gradual decline and disappearance in others less conge- 
sial to them, is a fact itself admitting no manner of question.* 

* It haa been remaikably traced by Hecker, in three TAliiAUe trestiBes whichbavk 
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Moreover we cannot doubt that the might of hell has been greatly 
broken by the coming of the Son of God in the flesh ; and with this the 
grosser manifestations of its power ; " I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven." (Luke x. 18.) We believe that his rage and violence 
are continually henmied in and hindered by the preaching of the Word 
and ministration of the Sacraments. It were another thing even now in 
a heathen land, especially in one where Satan was not left in undisturbed 
possession, but wherein the great crisis of the conflict between light and 
darkness was finding place through the first incoming there of the Gospel 
of Christ. There we should expect very much to find, whether or not 
in such great intensity, yet manifestations analogous to these. There is 
a very interesting communication from Bhenius, the Lutheran mission- 
ary,* in which he gives this as exactly his*experience in India, — that 
among the native Christians, even though many of them walk not as 
children of light, yet there is not this filing under Satanic influence in 
soul and body, which he traced frequently in the heathen around him ; 
and he shows by a remarkable example, and one in which he is himself 
the witness throughout, how the assault in the name of Jesus on the 
kingdom of darkness, as it brings out all forms of devilish opposition 
into fiercest activity, so calls out the endeavor to counterwork the truth 
through men who have been made direct oi^ns of the devilish will. 

It may well be a question moreover, if an apostle, or one with apos- 
tolic discernment of spirits, were to enter now into one of our mad- 
houses, how many of the sufierers there he might not recognize as thus 
having more immediately fallen under the tyranny of the powers of 
darkness. Certainly in many cases of mania and epilepsy there is a 
condition very analogous to that of the demoniacs, though the sufferer, 
and commonly the physician, apprehend it differently.f Yet this appro* 
hension of theirs is not of the essence of the matter ; this will but be in 
general the reflection of the popular notion of the age 'about it Thus 
no doubt the Jews multiplied quite unnecessarily the numbers of the 
possessed, counting as they did, among the cases of possession, many 

beeo translated into English under this common title, On the Epidemiee of the Muk- 
dte Agee, In treating of the terrible Dancing Mania, he has dearly shown bcw 
there are centuries open to peculiar inflictions of these kinds ; how they root them- 
selves in a peculiar temperament which belongs to men's minds in those ages ; and 
how when they disappear, or become rare and lose their intensity, their very exist- 
ence is denied by the skeptical ignorance of a later age. (pp. 87 — 152.) 

* It is of the date M^ch 27, 1818, and is printed m Yon Meyer's Blmer fS^ 
Ukiere WahrhAt, ▼. 7, p M— 208. 

f I understand that Esquirol, for I have not had the opportunity of myself con* 
\ his work% recogniiee demoniacs now. /There could not be a higher authority. 
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lower forms of dishannon j in the inner life ; so too I should believe it 
was in the early Churdi, and many then who had not &llen under tJiif 
immediate tyranny of the devil, may yet have traced up their suflbringi 
directly to him. Now, however, the popular feeling which the unhappy 
man brings with him into his forlorn state sets the opposite way, and fai 
agreement with this is the language which he uses. But the case 
which is now before us is one in which no question can exist, since the 
great Physician himself treats and declares it as one of a veritable poiu 
session. 

There is something very striking in the connection in which this mir- 
acle stands with that other which went immediately before. Our Lord 
has just shown himself as the pacifier of the tumults and the disoorda • 
in the outward world ; he has spoken peace to the winds and to the 
waves, and hushed with a word the elemental war. But there is some* 
thing wilder and more fearful than the winds and the waves in their 
fiercest moods — even the spirit of man, when it has broken loose from 
all restraints and yielded itself to be the organ not of God, but of him 
who brings uttermost confusion wheresoever his dominion reaches. And 
Christ will do here a yet mightier work than that which he accomplished 
there ; he will prove himself here also the Prince of Peace, the bringer 
back of the lost harmony ; he will speak, and at his potent word this 
madder strife, this blinder rage which is in the heart of man, will allaj 
itself; and here also there shall be a great calm. 

In seeking to combine the accounts given us of this memorable hea}« 
hig, this difHculty meets us at the outset,* namely, that St. Matthew 



* There is anothec difficdty also, namely, that St. Matthew should lay the i 
ot the miracle in the country of the Qergesenes, St Mark and St Luke in that of the 
Oadarenes. But the MSS. in all three Evangelists vary in their reading^ hetween 
TadapTfvuVf VepaartvCiVy and Tepyeorjvuv, so that it is impossible to say that there is any 
even apparent contradiction here. Lachmann, for instance, finds none, who^ certainly 
not with any motive of excluding such, reads Tepamjvuv throughout, whidi was the 
reading Origen found in most MSS. of his day. Fritschze, in like manner, reads 
every where Tadaptfvuv, which Winer also prefers. (Real Worterhieh, a. v, Gkidara.) 
This reading, Origen says, was not in many MSS. of his time ; yet there seems hardly 
a doubt that it is the right one ; for Gadara, the capital city of Perssa, lay & b. of the 
aouthem point of Oennesareth, at a distance of not more than 60 stadia from Tiberiaa, 
its country being called TaSaptTic. But Qerasa lay on the extreme eastern limit of 
Persa, so as sometimes to be numbered among the cities of Arabia, and mudi too fiur 
distant to give its name to any district on the borders of the lake. Origen, therefore, 
Mu topographic motives, proposes Tipyeaa : but no evidence seems addudble, exoept 
Us assertion, to prove the existence of any city bearing that name in the neigfaboirfaood 
^ the lake. Josephus never makes mention of it If there did lie any diffarenoa hi 
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vpeaks of two demoniacs, while St Mark and St. Luke speak only of 
one. Many explanations of this have been offered, as that one was a 
more notable person in the country than the other ; or that one was so 
much more savage as to cause the other, by most persons, hardly to be 
taken note of; which is that of Maldonatus.* Whatever may have 
been the cause, it is, I think, evident, that one did Ml into the back- 
ground; and, therefore, following the more detailed account of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, I shall speak in the main as they do, of the one demoniac 
who met the Lord as he came out of the ship ; not in the least as though 
the other was not present : but the accounts of St. Mark and St. Luke, 
where there appears but one, being those which, as the fullest, I desire 
mainly to follow, it would be full of continual embarrassments to use 
any other language. 

The picture of the miserable man is fearful ; and in drawing it, 
each Evangelist has some touches which are peculiarly his own ; but 
St. Mark's is the most eminently graphic of all, adding as it does many 
strokes which wonderfully heighten the terribleness of the man's condi- 
tion, and so also magnify the glory of his cure. The man had his 
dwelling among the tombs, that is, in unclean places, unclean because 
of the dead men's bones which were there. To those who did not on 
this account shun them, these tombs of the Jews would afford ample 
shelter, being either natural caves, or recesses hewn by art out of the 
rock, often so lai^e as to be supported with columns, and with cells 
upon their sides for the reception of the dead.f Being, too, without the 
cities, and oftentimes in remote and solitary places, they would attract 
those whD sought "-/> flee from all fellowship of their kind.;^ ^is man 



the original readings, it would probably be explained thns, that the limits of the 
territory, which might be said to bdong to each city, were not very aocorately deter- 
mined, so that one Evangelist called it the country of one city, and another of another. 

* Augustine (De Cons. Evang.t L 2, c. 24) : Intelligas unum eorum fuisse personss 
alicujus clarions et famosioris, quern regid ilia mazimd dolebat So Tfaeophylact, 
that one was imarfftoripoct and Grotius. See another solution in Lxghttoot's JSW- 
tit. on Bt, Markf (in loa) It remamed for a modern interpreter, Ammon, in his 
Bibluehe I Theoloffie^ to conjecture that the two were the madman and his keeper. It 
is remarkable that in the same way St Matthew makes mention of two blind men, 
(zx. SO,) where the others make mention only of one. (Mark z. 46 ; Luke zviil 85.) 

f Burckhardt and other travellers mention many such tombs on the further side 
of the lake, and in the immediate neighborhood of the spot where Gadara stood, as 
eating to this present day. 

X Havemiok, on Daniel iv. 88, quotes ^tios, De Melancholidy L 8, c. 8 ; where 
of the melancholy* mad he says, 61 irMovc h okotuvoiq roirotc x^^'P^^'- ^utTptpeiv, jcoI 
h lanjfuuji^ KtU h kpniioiQ. And Warburton (in The CreeeerU and the Oroett ▼. 2, p^ 862) 
remarkably illustratee this account : On descending from these heights [those of Leba* 
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was possessed of that eztraordinarj muscular strength which maniacs 
so oflen put forth, (compare Acts xix. IG,) and thus all effi>rt8 to bind 
and restram him, (and such had often been repeated,) had proved ine^ 
fectual. (Mark v. 6.) St. Matthew alone relates how he had made 
the way impassable for travellers ; St Luke alone that he was withoot 
clothing,* although this is involved in St Mark's account, who tells ns 
that after he was healed he was found "^ clothed^ and in hit right mimd^ 
sitting at Jesus' feet Yet with all this, he was not so utteilj lost, bat 
that there evermore woke up in him a sense of his misery, and of the 
terrible bondage under which he had come, although this could express 
itself only in his cries, and in a blind rage against himself^ out of whidi 
he wounded and cut himself with stones,f recognizing no doubt his own 
^vil will as that which had given entrance to this terrible host of Satanio 
influences into his inmost being.| 

From such a one as this did the Lord receive his first greeting on 
those shores which now, probably for the first time, his feet were tread&ig. 
This man with his companion starting firom the tombs, which were their 
ordinary dwelling-place, rushed down to encounter, it may have been 
wiUi hostile violence, the intruders that had dared to set foot on their do- 
main. Or it may have been that they were at once drawn to Gbrist by 
the secret instinctive feeling that he was their helper, and driven firom 
him by the sense of the awful gulf that divided them from him, the Holy 
One of God. At any rate, if itrvxia with purposes of violence, ere the 
man reached him his mind was changed : ^^for he had commar^ded ih§ 



Don], I found myself^n a cemetery, whose sculptured turbans showed me that the 
neighboring village was Moslem. The silence of night was now broken hyfierte yelU 
and hotolinpif which I discovered proceeded from a naked maniae, who was fightii^ 
with some wild dogs for a bone. The moment he perceiyed me, he left his oaniiie 
comrades, and bounding along with rapid strides, seized my horse's bridle^ and almost 
forced him backward over the diff, by the grip he held of the powerful Mamdnke bit'* 

* Pritchard {On Ineanity, p. 26) quotes from an Italian physician's description of 
raving madness or mania : ** A striking and characteristic circumstance is the propen- 
sity to go quite naked. The patient tears his clothes to tatters^** and presently, in 
exact accordance with the description we have here : ** Notwithstanding his constant 
exertion of mind and body, the muscular strength of the patient seems daily to 
increase. He is able to break the strongest bonds, and even chains.** 

f Pritchard (On Imanity, p. 113) describing a case of raving mania : — ^"He habi- 
tually wounded his hands, wrists, and arms, with needles and pins;. . . .the Uood 
sometimes flowed copiously, dropping from his elbows when his arms were bare.** 

X A fearful commentary on the words of St Peter, who describes such as this 
man as being KaToSwatrrevofUvovc inrd toU diapoXov. (Acts z. 88.) An apocryphal 
allusion to this miracle adds one circumstance more^ that they gnawed their owa 
flesh: ffopKO^ayovvToc ruv Idiov juXuv, (Thilo's Cod Apocryph., v. 1, p. 808.> 
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uneUan spirit to come out of the mariy^* (Luke viii. 29,) and the undeac 
spirit had recognized one that had a right to command, with whom force 
would avail nothing ; and, like others on similar occasions, sought by a 
strong adjuration to avert his coming doom. He ^^ cried with a bud 
voice, What have I to do with thee^ Jesus, thou Son of the most high 
QodP that is, "What have we in common? why interferest thou with 
us? why wilt thou not let us alone? I adjure thee by God that thou tor* 
ment me ;}o/."f Herein the true devilish spirit speaks out, which counts 
it a torment not to be suffered to torment others, and an injury done to 
itself, when it is no more permitted to be injurious to others. In St 
Matthew tliey say, ^^Art thou cofne hither to torment us before the timeP^ 
in which last words, " before the tims^^ is the confession upon their part 
of a time coming, a time, too, not to be averted, when there shall be an* 
entire victory of the kingdom of light over that of darkness, and when 
all which belong unto the latter shall he shut up in the abyss, (Rev. xx. 
10 ;) when all power of harming shall be taken away from them, and 
they shall acquiesce in their inevitable doom. And all Scripture agrees 
with this, that the judgment of the angels is yet to come, (1 Cor. vi. 3 ;) 
they are "reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day ;" (Jude 6 ;) and what the unclean spirits depre- 
cate here, is the bringing in, by anticipation, of that final d^om. 

But this is here noticeable, that the first bidding of Christ is not 
immediately obeyed ; — ^that the evil spirits remonstrate, and do not at 
once quit their hold. No doubt the Lord could have forced them to do 
so had he willed, but the man might have perished in the process. (Cf. 
Mark ix. 24.) Even that first bidding had brought on a terrible parox- 
ysm. It was then of Christ's own will, of the Physician's, wise and ten- 
der as he was strong, to proceed step by step. And, first, he demands 

* In the same way Mark ▼. 8, should he taken parenthetically, and as a plosqu 
perfect — ** For he had said unto him, Gome out of the man, thou unclean spirit" 

f Baur (Apolloniut von Tyana und Chrisiu$t p. 146) observes the remarkable 
resemblance which the narrative in the Life of Apolloniut, (L 4, c. 26,) of the demon 
which sought vainly to avert Its doom, and at length yielded to the threatening words 
of ApoUonins, and abandoned the young man of Corcyra, has with the present. Apol- 
lonius exercises there the same tormenting, and by the demon irresistible, might. 
A resemblance may be traced even in the very words. As the possessed exclaims 
here, Ti ifiol Koi ool, *lri<fov, iU rov Oeov rod ifiarov ; dhfuii aov, fjtfj fie Paaavioy^, 
so there of the Lamia it is said, doKpvovTi i<^Ket rd ^afta, kcU kdelro ^ paaavt^eiv 
a&rd, ftijdi &vayKd^tiv dfioXoyeiv, 6, n elrj. He does not doubt that that narrative was 
ftshioned in imitation of this. The expulsion of a demon recorded c. 20 of the same 
book, hajB more remarkable points of resemblance ; and he might have referred tc 
another expulsion, (I 8, c. 88,) in which many features of the father's intercession foi 
his lunatic son, (Mattxvii.,) and of the Syrophoenidan mother for her absent daughtei; 
jippear corioosly blended together. 
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of him his name, — some say for magnifying the greatness of the delhr 
erance and the Deliverer, by showing, through the answer, the power 
and strength of the foe that was overcome. But, most probably, the 
question was directed to the man, and was for the purpose of calming 
him, by bringing him to recollection, to the consdousnes of his perso* 
nality, of which a man's name is the outward expression, — that he was 
a person who had once been apart from, and was not now inextricably 
intertwined with those spiritual wickednesses now lording over him. 
The question might thus have been intended to facilitate his cure.* But 
if so meant, either the evil spirit snatches at the answer and replies for 
himself, or the unhappy man, instead of recurring to his true name, that 
which should remind him of what he was before he fell under the do- 
minion of these alien powers, in this reply, "i/y name is Legion, for vfe 
are many^^ — ^a reply in which truth and error aire fearfully blended, — 
declares his sense of the utter ruin of his whole moral and spiritnal 
being. Not on one ^ide only, but on every side, the walls of his spirit 
have been broken down ; and he is laid open to all the incursions of 
evil, torn asunder in infinite ways, now under one hostile and hated 
power, now under another. The destruction is complete ; they who rule 
over him are "lords many." He can find no other way to express his 
state than in^an image drawn from the reminiscences of his former life. 
He had seen the thick and serried ranks of a Roman legion, that fearful 
instrument of oppression, that sign of terror and fear to the conquered 
nations, and before which the Jew more especially quailed. Even such| 
at once one and many, cruel and inexorable and strong, were the powers 
that were tyrannizing over him.f When it is said of Mary Magdalene, 
that out of her had gone seven devils, (Luke viii. 2,) something of the 
same truth is expressed, — that her spiritual life was laid waste, not on 
one side only, but on many. (Cf. Matt. xii. 45.) 

And then again, with that interchange of persons which was con- 
tinually going forward, that quick shilling, so to speak, of the polarity, 
so that at one moment the human consciousness became the positive, at 
another the negative pole, the unclean spirit, or rather the man^ become 
now his organ, speaks out anew, entreating not to be sent into the 
abyss. J (Luke viii. 31,) or clothing his petition in the form of a notion 

* It is well known that in cases of somnambulism, which most be reg^ded as ft 

disorder, though in one of the mildest forms, of the spiritual life, the sleep-walker, 

. when every thing else fails, may often be awakened and recalled to a healthy state 

of consciousness through being addressed bj his name. (Schubert's KramkheiUn 

mud Storungen der meruehl. Seele, p. 868.) 

f See 0LfiHAnsE9*8 Commenittry (in Iocl) 

{ E/f r^ dpvaaov, — ^unhappily translated in our version, '' into the deep,^ soleavii^ 
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which belonged to the man whom he possessed, not to be sent away out 
of the country. (Mark v. 8.) The request ia in each case the same, 
for, according to Jewish notions, certiEiin countries being assigned to evil 
as well as good spirits, and they being unable to overpass their limits, 
to be sent out of the assigned country, no other being open to them, 
would amount to the same thing as being sent into the abyss, since that 
alone would remain for them. This request is in fact a repetition of 
their prayer that they should not be tormented before the time. 

Hereupon follows a circumstance that has ever proved one of the 
chiefest stumbling-blocks which men have found in the Evangelical his- 
tory. The devils, if they must leave their more welcome habitation, 
the heart of man, if indeed the Stronger is come, binding the strong 
and spoiling his goods, taking his thralls out of his power, yet entreat, 
In their inextingiiishable desire of harming, that they may be allowed to 
enter into the swine, of which a large herd, — St Mark, with his usual 
punctuality, notes that they were " about two ihousand^^ — ^were feeding 
on the neighboring cliffs. But to the evil all things turn to harm. 
God's saints and servants appear not to be heard ; and the very refusal 
of their requests is to them a blessing. (2 Cor. xii. 7.) The wicked, 
Satan (Job i. 11) and his ministers and servants, are sometimes heard, 
and the very granting of their petitions issues in their greater confusion 
and loss.* So was it now : these evil spirits had their prayers heard ; 
but only to their ruin. They are allowed to enter into the swine ;f but 
the destruction of the whole herd follows ; and that which they dreaded 
would seem to have come upon them ; no longer finding organs in which 
or through which to work, they are driven perforce to the abysmal deep, 
which they most would have shunned. 

roam for a confusion with what follows, where the swine under their influence rush 
down into the tea. Widif *s was better, ** Thei preieden hym that he idiulde not 
oomande hem, that they schulden go in to helL" With a l^e liability to confunon, 
it is translated ^ the deep," Bom. x. 7, where also ** heU," meanmg by that word 
Hades, in its most comprehensive sense, including the place for the gathering of the 
departed as well as the ^"KoKfj, the abode of eyil spirits, would have been better. 
Besides these two places, the word only occurs in Beyelations, but there seyeral 
times, as iz. 1, 2, 11 ; zl 7 ; xvil 8 ; zz. 1, 8, where it plainly means only the last, 
the rdprapoc (2 Pet il 4) = yieifva. The word is properly an adjectiye from Pvaaoc, 
" Ionic for Pv$6c. So Euripides {PlugnuacB, Vp 1682) : raprdpov dfivaaa xaff/tara. 
* See Augustine's excellent words in Ep. Joh. JVaet, 6, 7, 8. 
f The matter is so plain as hardly to be worth noticing, that Christ did not tend 
the devils into the swine ; he drove them out from the men ; all beyond was merely 
permissive. Thus Augustine : Ezpulsa et in porcos permiua diemonia ; and Aquinas : 
Quod autem pord in mare priedpitati sunt, non fuit operatio divini miraculi, aed 
operatio dtnnonum e permissione divini 
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Now the first difficulty, the destruction of tiie swine, one of tiie ftam^ 
order as that of the withering of the fig4ree through Qirist's word, 
(Matt. zxL 19,) is hardly worth notidng. A man is of more valae 
than many swine. And if this granting of the request of the evil 
spirits helped in any way t^e cure of the man, caused them to resign 
their hold on him more easily, mitigated ihe paroxysm of their going 
forth, (c£ Mark ix. 26,) this would have been motive enough. Or stall 
more probably, it may have been necessary for the permanent healing 
of the man that he should have an outward evidence and testimony that 
the hellish powers which held him in bondage had quitted him. He 
wanted his deliverance sealed and realized to him in the open destructioit 
of his enemies ; not else would he have been persuaded of ihe truth of 
that deliverance, and that Qirist had indeed and for ever set him free : 
as the children of Israel, comiDff out of £^ypt, must see the^lead bodies 
of their oppressors on the shore, ere they could indeed believe that these 
never again should bring them back into their old bondage. 

In regard, too, of the loss incurred by the owners of those swine, 
there is no more reason why this should have been laid hold of and made 
an object of cavil than every murrain that causes cattle to die, or inun* 
dation that destroys the fruits of the field, or other natural calamity with 
which God diastens his children, punishes, or seeks to make contrite the 
hearts of his enemies. For oftentimes the taking away by God is in a 
higher sense a giving; it is the taking away of the meaner thing, for 
the purpose of making receptive of the higher. Thus might it well have 
been intended here, however the sin of these Grardarenes hindered Qirisf s 
gracious design. If these herds belonged to Jewish owners, and we know 
from Josephus, that there were great multitudes of hellenizing Jews just 
in these parts, there may have been in this loss a punishment meant fot 
them who from motives of gain showed themselves despisers of Moses' 
law. Yet a great part of the population of the Decapolis was certainly 
Gentile ; Josephus calls Gadara itself a Greek dty.* • 

But again, it seems strange that the unclean spirits ask permission to 
enter into the swine, yet no sooner have they done so than they d^at 
their own purpose, destroying that animal life, from which if they be al- 
together driven, they have already confessed they will be obliged to be- 
take them to the more detested place of their punishment. But it is no* 
where said that they drove the swine down the steep place into the sea. 
It is just as easy, and mudi more natural, to understand that against 
their will the swine, when they found themselves seized by this new and 
strange power, rushed themselves in wild and panic fear to their destrao- 
tion,~the first leaping down the clifl&, and Uie rest blindly following. 

• Ann, li 11. 4 
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And be it that the creatures thus rushed themselves to their own destruc* 
tion, or were impelled b j the foul spirits, does there not here in either case 
come out the very essence of evil in its truest manifestation, that it is 
evermore outwitted and defeats itself, being as inevitably scourged in the 
granting of its requests as in their refusal ; that it is stupid, blind, self^ 
contradicting, and suicidal ; that it can only destroy, and will rather in- 
Tolve itself in the common ruin than not destroy ? 

Moreover in their blind hatred against the Lord they may have been 
content to bring this additional harm, whatsoever it was, upon themselves, 
in the hopes that by this act they would bring upon him the ill-will, as 
was actually the case, of the inhabitants of that region, and so limit and 
hinder his blessed work among them. And this no doubt they did, for 
it was fear of further losses, and alienation from Girist on account of 
that which through his presence, had already befallen them, which was 
the motive for their urging him to leave their country. 

But the question ofiering more real matter for consideration is the 
entering in of the devils into the swiHe, — ^the working of the spiritual life 
on the bestial, which seems altogether irreceptive of it, and not to possess 
the organs through which it could operate. I put aside of course here, 
as both in themselves merely ridiculous, and irreconcilable with the 
documents as they lie before us, the solutions of Paulus and his compeers, 
that the demoniac, in the parting paroxysm of his madness, hunted the 
creatures over the precipices into the lake, or that while the swineherds 
were drawn by curiosity to watch the encounter between Christ and the 
demoniac, or had gone to warn him of the danger of meeting the mad- 
man, the untended herd fell a fighting, and so tumbled headlong over 
the crags. 

Whatever difficulty is here, it certainly is not so to be evaded ; and 
their perplexity at any rate claims to be respectfully treated, who find 
it hard to reconcile this incident with what else they have been 
taught to hold fast as most precious concerning the specific difference 
between man and the whole order of spiritual existences on the one side, 
and the animal creation on the other. This difficulty, however, proceeds 
on the assumption that that lower world is wholly shut up in itself, and 
incapable of receiving impressions from that whidi is above it ; while 
certainly all deeper investigations would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
— not to the breaking down the boundaries between the two worlds, but 
to the showing in what wonderM ways the lower is subject to the im- 
pressions of the higher, both for good and for evil.* Nor does this work- 

* Eieser, certainly a man who would not go oat of hia way that he might bring hk 
theory into harmony with Scripture fiicts, distinctly recognixefl, (in hie Telluriimm, v. 
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ing of the spiritual on the physioal life stand isolated in this single pas- 
sage of Scripture, but we are throughout taught Ihe same lesson. Ck>m' 
pare Gen. iii. 17 with Rom. viiL 18. 

All three Evangelists record the entreaty of the Gardarenes, so unlike 
that which the Samaritans (John iv. 40) made to our Lord, ^ Ikai he 
would depart out of their cocLsts" — ^an entreaty which surely had not, as 
Jerome and others suppose, its roots in their humility, was in no respeot 
a parallel to St. Peter's, ^' Depart from me, for I am a sinful man,'* 
(Luke y. 8 ;) but, as already observed, was provoked by the injury whidi 
already from his brief presence among them, had ensued to their world- 
ly possessions , as perhaps by the greater losses which yet they feared 
This was their trial : it was now to be seen whether the kingdom of 
heaven was the first thing in their esteem ; whether they would hold all 
else as cheap by comparison : so that iathis aspect the destruction of the 
swine had in regard of them an ethical aim. It was their trial, for the 
discovering of what temper they were ; and under this trial they foiled. 
It was nothing to them that a man, probably a fellow-citizen, was deliv* 
ered from that terrible bondage, that they saw him '* sitting at the feet of 
JesuSy^ receiving instruction from him, (Luke x. 39; Acts xzii. 3,) 
^' clothed and in his right mindj*^* The breach that was made in their 
worldly prosperity alone occupied their thoughts : for spiritual blessings 
that were brought near to them they cared nothing, and " they were 
afiraid^^ they knew not what next might follow. They only knew that 
the presence of Grod's Holy One was intolerable to them while they re^* 



2, p. '72,) with reference to this present miracle, the possibility of the passing over of 
demoniac conditions upon others, and even upon animals (die Moglickheit eines ITeber- 
gasgs d&monischer Ziistande auf Andere, und selbst auf Thiere). How remarkable in 
this respect are well-authenticated cases of clairvoyance, in which the horse is evidently 
by its terror and extreme agitation and uttef refusal to advance, a partaker of the visioa 
of its rider. (See pAssAVAirr's Uhieru. ub d. HeuBehen^ p. 816.) And indeed in our 
common life the horse, and the dog no less, are eminently receptive of the spiritual con- 
ditions of their appointed lord and master, Man. With what electric swiftness does the 
courage or fear of the rider pass into the horse; and so to the gladness or depression 
of its master is almost instantaneously reflected and reproduced in his faithful dog. It 
is true that we should expect, as we should find, far less of this in the grosser nature 
of the swine than in those creatures of noUer races. Yet the very fierceness and gross- 
ness of these animals may have been exactly that which best fitted them for receiving 
such impulses from the lower world as those under which they perished. 

* Augustine (Qtiast Evang.^ L 2, qu. 18): Significat multitudinem vetustd 8U& 
yitA delectatam, honorare quidem sed nolle pati Christianam legem, dum dicunt qnoil 
eam implore non possint, admirantes tamen fidelem populum A pristine perditA oon- 
▼ersatione sanatum. The name Oergueni has been often since given to those who 
will not endure sound doctrine. (Eaisxi Adagia, p. 818.) 
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mained in their sins, and to them, so remaining, could only bring mis- 
chief, of which they had had the first experience already. And having 
no desire to be delivered from their sins, they ^^ besought him to depart 
from them^ /or they were taken with great fear P And ^eir prayer also 
was heard ; he did depart ; he took them at their word ; he let them 
alone,* (Cf. Exod. x. 28, 29.) 

But the healed man would fain accompany his healer : and as Christ 
was stepping into the ship to return, entreated that he might be allowed 
to bear him company. Was it that he feared, as Theophylact supposes, 
lest in the absence of his deliverer the powers of hell should regain their 
dominion over him, and only felt safe in immediate nearness to him % — 
or merely that out of the depth of his gratitude he desired henceforth to 
be a follower of him to whom he owed this mighty benefit? But what- 
ever was his motive the Lord had other purposes with him : though hQ 
was himself leaving them who were as yet unfitted to welcome him, he 
would not leave himself without a witness among them. This healed 
man should be a standing monument of his grace and power, — that he 
would have healed them, and was willing to heal them still, of all the 
diseases of their souls : " Oo home to thy friends^ and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee^ and hath had compassion on thee.^^\ 
And the man did so, and not without effect: ^He departed^ and began 
to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done for him; and aU 
men did marveV^X 

* AuguBtine {Enarr, in P$, czxzvi. 8) has a noble passage on what the world 
calls prosperity ; which when Christ interrupts, then the world counts that he has 
brought nothing good, and would fain have him depart firom it, if it might : Yides 
enim si theatra et amphitheatra et drd starent incolumes, si nihil caderet de Baby- 
kmiA, si ubertas esset circumfluentium voluptatum hominibus cantaturis et saltaturis 
ad turpia cantica, si libido soortantium et meretricantium haberet quietem et securi- 
tatem, si non timeret fiimem in domo su& qui cUmat ut pantomimi yestiantur, si 
hsdc omnia sine labe, sine perturbatione aliquA fluerent, et esset securitas magna nu- 
gamm, felicia essent tempora, et magnam felidtatem rebus humanis Christus adtu- 
lisset Quia Ter6 csdduntur iniquitates, ut ezstirpatA cupiditate plantetur caritas 
Jerusalem, quia miscentur amaritudines yitso temporali, ut letema desideretur, quia 
erudiuntur in flagellis homines, patemam accipientes disciplinam, ne judiciaram in- 
veniant sententiam ; nihil boni adtulit Christus, et labores adtulit Chiistus. 

f Erasmus seems to me to be right when he connects daOf not alone with 
ireirtMiKev, but also with IfXiijaev, Of course, in the second case, adverbiall j : Et 
quantopere misertus sit tui. It is true that we should rather expect in such a case 
to have the 6<ja repeated, but there are abundant examples to justify the omission. 

X Augustine ( Qucest. Evang.^ L 2, a 18) : Ut sic quisque intelligat post remissionem 
peocatorum redeundum sibi esse in oooscientiam bonam, et senriendum EvangeUo prop- 
ter aliorum etiam salutem, ut deinde cum Christo requiescat ; ne ciim prsproperd jam 
volt ease cum Christo^ negligat ministerium priedicationis, fraternae redemption! accom- 

19 
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Yet this oommand that he should go and declare the wonderful wcxrici 
of God in regard of him, may also have rested on other grounds, maj 
have found its motive in the peculiar idiosynoracy of the man. Onlj 
with reference to this state are wo ahle to reconcile the apparently con- 
tradictory commands which the Lord gave to those whom he had healed : 
—some bidden to say nothing, (Matt. viii. 4 ; Luke viii. 56,) — this one 
to publish abroad the mercy which he had received. Where there was 
danger of all deeper impressions being lost and scattered through a gar- 
rulous repetition of the outward drcumstances of the healing, there si- 
lence was enjoined, that so there might be an inward brooding over the 
gracious and mighty dealing of the Lord. But where, on the contrary, 
there was a temperament over-inclined to melancholy, sunken and shut 
up in itself, and needing to be drawn out from self, and into healthy com- 
munion with its fellow-men, as was evidently the case with such a soli- 
tary melancholic person as we have here, there the command was, that 
he should go and tell to others the great things whidi (rod had done for 
him, and in this telling preserve the healthy condition of his own souL 

aiodatiun. He makes in the same place this whole aooount an hiBtorieo-ptophaiii 
delineation of the exorcising, so to speak, of the heathen world €ti its JM anft^ 
iftitioBa and devilish idoUtriei. 
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THE RAISIHG OP JAIRUS'S DAUGHTER. 

Matt. ix. 18, 19, 28—26 ; Mark y. 22, 24, 85—43 ; Lun yuL 41, 42, 49— M 

TnB present miracle is connected by St. Mark and St. Luke imme- 
diately with our Lord's return from the country on the other side of the 
lake, which he had left at the urgent entreaty of the inhabitants. In 
St. Matthew other events, the curing of the paralytic, the calling of 
Matthew, and some discourses of the Lord with the Pharisees, are in- 
serted between. Yet of these only the latter (ix. 10—17,) the best 
harmonists find really to have their place here. The two later Evan- 
gelists tell us also the name of the &ther of the child ; St. Matthew 
who has his eye only on the main fact, and passes over every thing that 
is not absolutely necessary for that, speaks of him more generally as' 
** a certain ruler ;" they again telling us what kind of a ruler, namely 
that he was one of the prefects of the synagogue.* Thb, we can hardly 
doubt, was the synagogue of Capernaum, where now Jesus was ; (Matt, 
ix. 1 ;) he was therefore one who most probably afterwards made a 
part of that deputation which came to the Lord pleading for the heathen 
centurion; (Luke vli. 8;) for 'Hhe elders of tiie Jews" there, are 
identical with the ^^ rulers of the synagogue^^ here. 

But he who appears on that later occasion pleading for another, pre- 
sents himself now before the Lord, touched by a yet nearer calamity ; 
for he comes saying, '^ My daughter is even new deady hut come and lay 

* In Matthew aimply dpx^^t which is explained in Mark, eZc rOv ipzurwayuY^Mff 
in Lake, dpxov t^c ffwo/w/^c. Many synagognes had but one of these, so it would 
seem, Lake ziii 14. The name itself seems to point ont some single person, who 
was at the head of the whole ; yet it is plain from this and many other passages, as Acts 
sdiL 15, that a synagogoe often had many of these rulers. ProhaUy those described at 
rode Irvra^ rOv *lov6aiuv irpOTov^f whom St Paul summoned at Borne, (Acts sniiL 
17,) were these chiefb of the synagogue. (See VxTBDraA, De Synagogd, p. 684^ seq.) 
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thine hand upon her, and she shall live.^"* Thus St. Matthew records liia 
words, but the others with an important variation : — '' My Utile daughter 
lieth at the point ofdeathJ*^* (Mark v. 23.) " ffe had one only daughter^ 
about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying" (Luke viii. 42.) Thus 
they speak of her as dying when the father came, which the latter part 
of the history shows to have been the more exact, St. Matthew as already 
dead. Yet these differences are not hard to adjust ; he lefl her at the 
last gasp ; he knew not whether to regard her as alive or dead ; he knew 
that life was ebbing so fast when he quitted her side, that she could 
scarcely be living now;f and yet, having no certain notices of her 
death, he was perplexed whether to speak of her as departed or not, and 
thus at one moment expressed himself in one language, at the next in 
another. It is singular enough that a circumstance of this kind, so 
taken from the life, so testifying of the reality of the things recorded, 
should have been advanced by some as a contradiction between one 
Grospel and another. 

That Lord, upon whose ear the tidings of woe might never fidl in 
vain, at once " arose and followed him, and so did his disciples," The 
crowd who had been listening to his teaching, followed also, that they 
might see the end. The miracle of the healing the woman with the 
issue of blood found place upon the way, but it will naturally be better 
treated apart, especially as it is entirely separable from this history, 
though not altogether without its bearing upon it; for the delay, the 
words to the disciples, the conversation with the woman, must all have 
been a sore trial to the agonized father^ now when every moment wao 
precious, when death was shaking the last few sands in the hour-glass 
of his daughter's life, — a trial in its kind similar to that with which the 
sisters of Lazarus were tried, when they beheld their beloved brother 
drawing ever nigher to death, and the Lord tarried notwithstanding. 
But however great the trial, we detect no signs of impatience on his part, 
and this no doubt was laid to his account. While the Lord was yet 
speaking to the woman, there came from the ruler^s house certain of his 
friends or servants. St. Luke mentions but one, probably that one who 
was especially charged with the message, whom others went along with, 
even as it is common for men in their thirst for excitement to have a 

* *E<TxdTuc Sx^iv=^in extremis esse ; one of the firequent Latinisms of St Kark. 
00 Uavdv TTOc^crat = satisfacere, (xv. 15,) crrreKovXdTag, (vl 27,) ^payeXXSo, (xv. 16,) 
Xeyeuv, (r. 9, 15,) and many more. 

f Bengel : Ita dixit ex conjecture. Augustine {De Cons. JSvang.f L 2, & 28) : Ita 
enim desperaverat, ut potius earn vellet reviyiscere, non credens yiram posse inTeoii], 
qtiam morientem reliquerat. Bat Theophylact, not, I tibink, rightly : llv a^^A^ov r^ 
mfiu^opdVf 6^ etc iXeov iXxvacu rdv Xpierav, 
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khid of pleasure in being the bearers even of evil tidings. They coma 
" saying to him, Thy daughter is dead, trovhle not^ the Master,''^ They 
who, perhaps, had faith enough to believe that Christ could fan the last 
expiring spark of life into a flame, yet had not the stronger faith which 
would have enabled them to believe the harder thing, that he could once 
more enkindle that spark of life, when it was quenched altogether. 
Their hope had perished : perhaps the father^s would have perished too, 
and thus there would have been no room for this miracle, since faith, the 
necessary condition, would have been wantmg; but a gracious Lord 
prevented his rising doubts, for ^^as soon a^ he heard the word that toas 
spoken, he saith to the ruler of the synagogue, Be aot afraid, only believeJ** 
Here the emphasis should be placed on the first words — as soon as the 
tidings came, on that very instant the Lord spake, thus leaving no room 
or place for a doubt to insinuate into the father's mind, before he had 
pre-occupied him with a word of confidence and encouragement, f 

The Lord took with him but three of his apostles, the same three 
who were allowed, more than once on later occasions, to be witnesses of 
things hidden from the rest. This, however, is the first time that we 
read of any such election within the election,| and the fact of such 
now finding place would mark, especially when we remember the 
solemn significance of the other seasons of a like selection, (Matt. xvii. 
2; xxvi. 37,) that this was a new era in the life of the Lord. That 
which he was about to do was so great and holy that those three only, 
the flower and the crown of the apostolic band, were its fitting witnesses. 
The parents were present on grounds altogether diflerent. Those, and 
these, and none other, accompanied him into the house. There, as 
every where else, he appears as the calmer and pacifier : " Why make 
ye this ado and weep / the damsel is not dead, but sleepethJ^ Some, and 
those not unbelievers, nor persons who have learned to regard mirades 
as so much perilous ware, from which it is always an advantage when 

* Ikv^Xcj, properly to flay, as aKvhi are originally the spoils, dress, or armor, 
•tripped from the bodies of the slaia ; see Passow. Afterwards more generally, 
fiitigare, vexare, and often it would seem with a more particular allusion to fatiguing 
with the length of a journey ; and so perhaps here, " Why do you weary the master 
with this tedious way T It is well known that some MSS. and Fathers read iaicvXfti 
vol for UXeXufUvoi at Matt. ix. 86, which, if the word have indeed this under mean 
ing, would then he peculiarly appropriate. (See Suicsa's 77t«s., s. ▼.) 

f Titus Bostrensis (in Craicer's Catj in Luc,): Iva ydq fi^ elmj kcU air!^, *Eiria' 
XtCt oi XP'iav aov ix^t KiJpie, ^6rf yiyove rd sr^pof , in60avev, ^ irpoaedoKOfiev iryiaU 
veiv dmoTO^ yct^ i^, *l<iv6aUdv 1%^ ^povf^/ta, ^avu 6 Kvpioc Koi ^ai, M^ ^/?od, 
iraOaov r^f dniariac rd, fi^ftara, 

X The three, Peter, James, and John, are caUed therefore by Clement of Alexan* 
drift, inXeKTuv UXeKToripovc. 
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the Gospels can be a little lightened, — Olshausan, for instance,* who ia 
as &r as possible firom wishing to explain away the wonderful works of 
our Lord, — ^have yet considered his words, repeated by all the narra- 
tors, '' The maid is not dead, but sleepeth^^^ to be bo ezpUdt and distinct 
a declaration that death had not absolutely takoi place, that in obedi> 
ence, as they believe, to these words of our Lord's, they refuse to nam* 
ber this among the actual raisings from the dead. *They will count it 
only a raising firom a death-like swoon ; though one it may have been 
from which the maiden would never have returned but for that life^v- 
ing touch and voice. Had this, however, been the case, Ohrist's word to 
the &ther would clearly have been different, when the tidings came that 
the spirit of the child had actually fled. The consolation must have 
clothed itself in another language. He might have brought out the aide 
of his omniscience, and bid him not to fear, for ?ie knew that no such 
evil had befiJlen him as he imagined. But that '' Be not afra^ only he- 
lieve^^ points another way ; it is an evident summoning him to a trust 
in the all-might of the gracious helper, who is coming with him to hia 
house. 

And as regards the Lord's words, that the maiden was not dead, but 
slept, he uses exactly the same language conoemiug Lazaroa, ^'Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth," (John xi. 11 ;) and when Olshausen replies to 
this obvious objection, that Christ explains there distinctly that he meant 
the sleep of death, adding presently, ^' Lazarus is dead," it is enough 
to answer that he does not do so till his disdples have misunderstood 
his words : he would have lefl those words, but for their mistaking tliMn 
and supposing he had spoken of natural sleep — ^^ Then said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead." But as Lazarus only slept, because 
Jesus was going that he ^ might awake him out of sleep," so was she only 
sleeping, because her awakening was so near.f Beside this, to speak 
of death as a sleep, is an image common, I suppose, to all languages 
and nations. Thereby the reality of the death is not denied, but only 
the &ct implicitly assumed, that death will be followed by a resurrection, 
as sleep is by an awakening. Nor is it hard to perceive why the Lord 
should have spoken in this language here. First, in regard to the fitther, 
the words are an establishing of a tottering faith, which the sight of all 

* Origen {Con, CeU^ u. 48) hafl» I think, the same view of this mtradd. He ia 
obserring oq the absence of all prodigality in the miracles, and notes that we haye 
hat three raisings from the dead in all : mentioning this first of Jainu^s daqghter, he 
adds, vepl ^c oi'c ol& ^oc elrrev, Oix dn-idavev, iXXd xaBevdef 'khfov n irepl abfft 
I oit irdai Tolc diTo6avovaai irpoa^, but he does not express himself yery plainly. 

f FritsBche: Paellam ne pro mortu& babetote, sed dormire ezistimatote, qoippe 
in Tiiam mox redituram. 
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these signs of mouniing, these evidences that all was finished, might 
easily have overturned altogether. Thej are a saying over again, ^' Be 
not afraid, only believeJ*^ He, the Lord of life, takes away that word 
of fear, *' She is dead," and puts in its room that milder word which 
gives promise of an awakening, " She sleepeth." And then in regard 
of the multitude, according to that holy humility which makes him ever 
withdraw his miracles as much as possible from observation^ he will by 
this word of a double signification cast a veil over that which he is 
about to accomplish. 

And now, having thus spoken, he expelled from the house the crowd 
of turbulent mourners, and this for two reasons ; and first, their presence 
was evidently inappropriate and supeifluous there ; they were mourners 
for the dead, and she was not dead y or, at least, her death was so soon 
to give place to returning life, that it did not deserve the name ; it was 
but as a sleep and an awakening, though they, indeed, who heard this 
assertion of the Lord, so little understood it, that they met it with laugh* 
ter and with scorn, " knowing that she was dead^^ that they were mourn- 
ers for the dead. This would have been reason enough for silencing and 
putting out those mourners. But in addition to this, the boisterous and 
turbulent grief of some, the hired lamentations, it may be, of others,* 
gave no promise of the true tone and temper, which became the witnesses 
of so holy and awful a mystery, a mystery from which even apostles 
themselves were excluded — ^not to speak of the pro&ne and scornful 
spirit with which they had received the Lord's assurance, that the child 
should presently awake. The soomers were not to witness the holy act ; 
— the pearls were for others than for them.f 

The house was now solitary and still. Two souls, believing and 
hoping, stand like funeral tapers beside the couch of the dead maiden 
— ^the father and the mother. His Church the Lord sees represented 
in hb three most trusted apostles. And now the solemn awakening 
finds place. He took the child, for such she was, being but twelve years 
of age, (Mark v. 42,) '* by the hand, and called, saying, Maid, arisej^ 
Saint Mark gives us the very words which the Lord spake in the very 
language wherein he uttered them, '' Talitha Cumi^^ no doubt as having 
something especially solemn in them, as he does the ^ EphphathoU^ on 
another occasion, (yii. 84.) And at that word, and at the touch of that 
hand, ^ her spirit came again,\ and she arose straightway (Luke viii. 55) 

* The presence of the hired monmers at a fiineral, in general women, (^piTV^dot, 
preficie, comicines, tabicines,) was a Qreek and Roman, as well as a JewieJi, custom. 
(See BxGKXB*s CharikleM, v. 2, p. 180.) 

t We may compare 2 Kin. iv. 88, where every one is in like manner excluded 
X The words of St Luke, itdt Marper^e rd nvei;/ia ah^f are exactly the earns as 
tboee 1 Kin. xvil 22, LXX 
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and walkecU^ (Mark v. 42.) And then at onoe to strengthen that lift 
which was come back to her, and t!o prove that she, was indeed no gbost| 
but had returned to the realities of a mortal existence, (Luke xziy. 41 ; 
John xxi. 5; Acts x. 41,) ^he commanded to give her meat ;^* whidi pre* 
caution was the more necessary, as the parents in that ecstatic moment 
might easily have forgotten it. 

These miracles of raising from the dead, whereof we have been now 
eonsidering the first, have always been regarded as the mightiest outoom- 
ings of the power of Christ; and with justice. • They are those, alw), at 
which unbelief is readiest to stumble, standing as they do in a yet more 
striking contrast than any of the other, to all that experience has known. 
The line between health and sickness is not definitely fixed; the two 
conditions melt one into tha other, and the transition from this to that is 
frequent. In like manner storms alternate with calms ; the fiercest tem- 
pest dlays itself at last, and Christ's word did but anticipate and ^ect in 
a moment, what the very, course of nature must have effected in the end. 
Even the transmutation from water to wine, and the multiplic»ti<Mi of die 
bread, are not without their analogies, however remote ; and thus too is 
it with most of the other mirades. But between being and the negation 
of being the opposition is not relative but absolute : between death and 
life a gulf lies, which nothing that nature lends, helps us even in imagi- 
nation to bridge over. These considerations sufficiently explain how it 
should come to pass that these raisings from the dead are signs more 
spoken against than any other among the mighty works which the Lord 
accomplished. 

The present will be an apt moment for saying something concerning 
them and the relations of difficulty in which they stand, if not to the 
other miracles, yet to one another. For they are not exactly the same 
miracle repeated three times over, but may be contemplated as in an ever 
ascending scale of difficulty, each a greater outcoming of the power of 
Christ than the preceding. For as the body of one freshly dead, from 
which life is but just departed, is very different from a mummy or a 
skeleton, so is it, though not in so great a degree, different from a corpse, 
whence for some days the breath of life has fled. . There is, so to speak, 
a fresh trodden way between the body, and the soul which just has for- 
saken and, according to that Jewish legend which may rest on a very 
deep truth, lingers for a while and hovers near the tabernacle where it 
has dwelt so long, and to which it knows itself bound by links, which 
even now have not been divided for ever. Even science itself haa 
arrived at the conjecture, that the last echoes of life ring in the body 
much longer than is commonly supposed ; that for a while it is full of 
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the reminiscences of life. Out of tMs we may explain how it so fre^ 
quently comes to pass, that all which marked the death-struggle passes 
presently away, and the true image of the departed, the image it may 
be of years long before, reappears in perfect calmness and in almost 
ideal beauty. Which things being so, we shall at once recognize in the 
quickening of him that had been four days dead, a yet mightier wonder 
than in the raising of the young man who was borne out to his burial ; 
since that burial, according to Jewish custom, would have followed death 
by an interval, at most, of a single day ; and again in that miracle a 
mightier outcoming of Christ's power than in the present, wherein life's 
flame, like some newly-extinguished taper, was still more easily re- 
enkindled again, being brought in contact with him in whom was the 
fountain-flame of all life. Mightier also than any of these wonders, will 
be the wonder of that hour, when all the dead of old, that have lain, 
come of them for so many thousand years, in the dust of death shall 
be summoned from and shall leave their graves at the same quickening 
Toioe. 



VII. 

THE WOMAN WITH AK ISSUE OP BLOOD 

Mate. ix. 20—22; Mabx t. 26— S4; Lun viil 48— 4a 

Ik all three accounts which we have of this miracle, it is intertwined 
with that other of the raising of Jairus's daughtd^. As the Prince of 
life was on his road to the accomplishing that other, he accomplished 
this, as by the way. It is to St. Mark and Luke that we owe the more 
detailed accounts, which bring out its distinctive features. St. Matthew 
relates it more briefly : so that, if we had not the parallel narrations, 
we should be in danger of missing much of the instruction which is here 
contained for us. 

As the crowd followed Jesus, curious to witness what the issue 
would be, and whether he would indeed raise the dead or dying daughter 
of Jairus, which by his consenting to accompany him home he seemed 
to have undertaken to do, — ^as this crowd pressed upon him, there came 
one, who, not out of curiosity, nor at all as that unmannered multitude, 
touched him from behind. This was a woman* that had labored long, 

*A sermon, wrongly attributed to St. Ambrose, makes this woman to haye beeo 
Martha, the sister of LaziM'Ufl* Another legend, that of the gospel of Nioodemiu^ 
(see Thilo*8 Cod, Apocrypha ▼. 1, p. 662,) makes her to have been Veronica. There 
is a strange story, full of inexplicable difficulties, told by Eusebius, {HUL JBed^ L 7, 
c. 18,) of a statue, or rather two statues, in brass, one of Christ, another of this woman 
kneeling to him, which existed in his time at Caesorea Paneas, having been raised by 
her in thankful commemoration of her healing. See the 10th excursus in the Anno- 
tations (Oxford, 1842) to Dr. Burton's EusebiuB. The belief that these statues did 
refer to this event was so widely spread as to cause Julian, in his hatred against aU 
memorials of Christianity, or according to others, Maximinus, to destroy it Then 
can be no doubt that a group, capable of being made to signify this event, was there, 
for Eusebius speaks as having himself seen it, but the correctness of the application 
is far more questionable. Justin Martyr^s mistaking of a statue erected at Rome to a 
Babine deity, (Semooi Sanoo,) for one erected in honor of Simon Magus, shows how 
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for no less than twelve years, under a disease from which she found no 
healing from the physicians, but rather she had suffered many aggrava- 
tions of her disease, from the painfulness of their attempted remedies,* 
the costliness of which, with the expenses that had attended her long 
sickness, had brought her to poverty. ^^AU thai she hcuT^ had been 
ineffectually wasted in seeking for restoration, and withal she '' was 
nothing bettered^ but rather grew tror«e."f The i^th that brought her to 
touch the hem of the Lord^s garment was a most real fidth, (see ver. 22, 
** Thy faith hath saved thee") yet was it not altogether immingled with 
error in regard to the manner in which the healing power of Christ pre- 
sented itself to her mind as working. It would appear as though she 
did not conceive of the Lord as healing by the power of his holy will, 
but rather imagined a certain magical influence and virtue diffused 
through his person and round about him, with which if she could put 
herself in relation, she would obtain that which she desired : ^^ If I may 
touch but his clothes^ I shall be whole,"l And it is probable that she 
touched the hem of his garment, not merely as the extremest part, and 
therefore that which she, timidly drawing near, could most easily reach, 
but attributing to it a peculiar virtue. JFor this hem of blue fiinge on 
the borders of the garment was put there by divine command, and was 
to remind the Jews that they were God's people. (Num. xv. 37—40 ; 
Deut. xxii. 12.) It had thus acquired so peculiar a significance, that 
those who wished to be eisteemed eminently religious were wont to 
make broad or to " enlarge the borders of their garments." (Matt, xxiii. 
5.) But her &ith, though thus imperfect in its form, and though it did 
not bear her like a triumphant flood-tide, over the peculiar difficulties 
which beset her^ a woman coming to make known what manner of need 
was hers, was yet most true in its essence. That &ith, therefore, was 
not disappointed, but was the channel to her of the blessing which she 
sought ; no sooner had she touched the hem of his robe than <' she felt in 
her body that she was healed of that plague^^ 



fitfle eritical the early Ohristiaiis sometimes were in matters of this kind. (See 
DsTLDTo's 06m. 8ae.^ r. I, p. 279.) 

* See LiaHTFoor's Hor. Meb,, (»n Metre, y. 26,) lor an extraordinazy list of those 
kk use lor this disorder. 

f In the apocryphal report of Pilate to Tiberius, he, alluding to this miracle, 
forcibly paints the extreme emaciation of this woman from her complaint, CtcndaaVf 
ri)v Tuv bartuv ipftovtav ^tUveadai, koI iiXov dUapf diavyd^eiv, (Thilo's Cod. Agxh 
eryphui, y. 1, p. 808.) 

X There was something in her, as Grotius well remarks, of the notion of the 
philosophers, Deum agere onmia fCcei oh povX^aeu 

% 'Affd Tfic ftdortyoc, sdL OeoO, since disease must ever he regarded as the soomg* 
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But although the Evangelists &11 in so fkr with the current of her 
thoughts as to use language that would be appropriate to it, and to aaj, 
^^ Jesus immediately knowing in himself that virtue had gone out ofhim^^ 
yet we cannot for an instant suppose that this healing power went forth 
without the full consent of his will,* — ^that we have here, on his part, an 
wiconscious healing, any more than on another occasion, when we read 
that *' the whole multitude sought to touch him, for there went virtue 
out of him, and healed them all." (Luke vi. 19.) For we should lose 
the ethical, which is ever the most important, element of the mirade, if 
we could suppose that power went forth from him to heal, without re- 
ference, on his part, to the spiritual condition of the person upon whoni' 
it went forth. He who with the eye of his spirit saw Nathanael under 
the fig-tree, who needed not that any should testify, for he knew what 
was in man, must have known of this woman both her bodily and spi- 
ritual state, — how sorely as to the one she needed his help, and how as 
regarded the other she possessed that iaith which was the one necessary 
condition of healing, the one channel of oommimication between him 
and any human need. 

The only argument which could at all be adduced to &vor the no- 
tion of an unconscious going forth of his power, would be that drawn 
from the question which he asked, when he ^' turned about him in th$ 
press, and said. Who touched my clothes .^" This might be construed 
as implying that he was ignorant of the person who had done it, and 
only uncertainly apprehended that something had taken place. If he 
knew, it might be argued, to what purpose the question % But, as the 
sequel of the history will abundantly prove, there was a puipose; since 
if she had been allowed to carry away her blessing in secret as she 
proposed, it would not have been at all the blessing to her, and to her 
whole afler spiritual life, that it now was, when she was obliged by this 
repeated question of the Lord, to own that she had come to seek, and 
had found, health from him. And the other objection is easily dissolved, 
namely, that it would not have been perfectly consistent with truth to 
have asked as not knowing, when indeed he knew all the while, who 
had done that, concerning which he inquired. But a father when he 
comes among his children, and says. Who committed this fault? himself 
conscious, even while he asks, but at the same time willing to bring the 
culprit to a free confession, and so to put him in a pardonable state, can 

of God, not always of the indiyidaaVs sin, but eyer of the Bin which the mdiTidiial 
has in common with the race. Cf. 2 Mace. iz. 11, Oeia fjidariS, and Siraa zL 9. So 
iBschjlns, {Sept adv, Theh.^ nT^fiyeX^ Qbov ftdanyi, 

* Chrysostom : Ua^ Uovtoc JtXape lijv oarriptav, Koi oi naff iKovroc, fStt y4f 
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he be said in any way to violatH the laws of the highest truthi The 
same offence might be found in Elisha's " Whence comest thou, Greha- 
zi ?" (2 Kin. v. 25,) when his heart went with him all the way that he 
had gone ; and even in the question of God himself to Adam, " Where 
art thou f In each of those cases, as here, there is a moral purpose 
in the question, — an opportunity given even at the latest moment for 
undoing at least a part of the fault by its unreserved confession, an op- 
portunity which they whose examples have been here adduced, suffered 
to escape ; but which she, who it needs not to say had a fault of iniW 
nitely a slighter nature to acknowledge, had ultimately grace given her 
to use. 

But this question itself, "TFAo touched me P when indeed the whole 
multitude was rudely pressing upon and crowding round him, has often 
suggested many profitable reflections. Thus it has often been observed 
how she' only touched with the touch of faith ; the others, though as dear 
or nearer in body, yet lacked that faith which is the connecting link be- 
tween Christ's power and our need ; and thus they crowded upon Christ, 
but did not touch him in any way that he should take note of. And 
thus it is ever in the Church ; many press upon Christ : his in name ; 
near to him and to his sacraments outwardly ; yet not touching him, 
because not drawing near in faith, not looking for and therefore not ob- 
taining life and healing from him, and through these.* 

When the disciples, and Peter at their head, wonder at the question, 
and in their reply dare almost to find fault with a question which to 
them seems so out of place, "jTAou seest the multitude thronging thee, 
and sayest thou, Who touched me/" the Lord replies, re-affirming the 
fiict, " Somebody hath touched me ; for I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of me^ Whereupon the woman, finding that concealment was useless, 

• Augustine (Serm. 62, c. 4) : Quasi enim sic ambularet, ut k nuUo prorsos oor- 
pore taugeretur, ita dicit, Quis me tetigit? Et illi, Turbso te oomprimunt Et 
tanquam diceret Dominus, Tangentem qusero, non prementem. Sic etiam nunc est 
eorpus ejus, id est, Ecclesia ejus. Tangit earn fides paucorum, premit turba multorum. 
.... Caro enim premit, fides tangit And again he says {8erm. 77, c 4) : Corpus 
ergo Christ i multi molests premunt, pauci salubriter tangunt> And elsewhere he 
makes her the symbol of the Church {Serm, 245, c. 8) : HU premunt, ista tetigit .... 
Judsi affligunt, Eccksia credidii Chrysoetom has with reference to this saying the 
same antithesis : 'O ntarevinf etc rdv Xor^pa dirreToi airov' 6 6i dmaruv dTJfitt aitrhf 
Kot htnel. Cf. Gregory the Qreat, Jforo/., L 8, c. 20, and L 20, c IT. Chemnitz 
(HamL Evang.t & 67) : Ita quoque in Eoclesi4 multi Christo approzimant, eztemis 
Miribus yerbum salutis accipiunt, ore suo Sacramentum corporis et sanguinis ipsius 
manducant et bibunt, nullam tamen efficadam ex eo percipiunt, nee sentiunt fluzum 
illam peccatorum suorum sisti et ezsiccari. TJnde illadf Quia destituuntur yerA 
fide^ qoie sola ez hoc foate haurit gratiam pro gratlA. 
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that the denial, which probably she Bid made with the rest,, for It Is 
said, ^^all denied^^ (Luke viii. 45,) would profit her nothing; unable^ 
too, to escape his searching glance, for ^^he looked round about to h$ 
her^^ (Mark v. 32,) " came trembling^ and Jotting down before Am, eike 
declared unto him^^ and this " before all the people^ for what ecmee she 
had touched him^ and how she was healed immediately.^ Olshanseii 
brings out here, with much beauty, how in all this the loving and gra- 
cious dealings of the Son of man, who always sought to make through 
the healing of the body a way fbr the healing of the soul, are to be 
traced. She had borne away a maimed blessing, hardly a blesang at 
all, had she been suffered to bear it away in secret and unacknowledged. 
She desired to remain in concealment out of a shame, which, however 
natural, was untimely here in this crisis of her spiritual life : and this 
her loving Saviour would not suffer her to do : by a gradous force he 
drew her fit>m it ; yet even here he spared her as far as he could. For 
not before, but after she is healed, does he require the open confession 
from her lips. She had found it perhaps altogether too hard, had he • 
demanded it of her before ; therefore does he graciously wait till the 
cure is accomplbhed, and thus helps her through the narrow way. 
Altogether spare her this painful passage he could not, for it pertained 
to her birth into the new life.* 

And now he dismisses her with words of gracious encouragement, 
^^Daughter^ he of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee wholey\ Her 
&ith had made her whole, and Qirist's virtue had made her whole.( h 
is as when we say that &ith justifies : our &ith is not itself a blessing; 
hut it is the organ by which the blessing is received ; it is the right 



* Sedulios then has exactly missed the poiiit of the narrative, when of the Lofd 
he says, 

fytftumqiie fldele 

Laadat, et Ingenon tiiboit ■aa Tots rapina ; 

for it was precisely this which was deficient in her, that she sought it as a fort mn, 
when she should have daimed it openly : and no less Bernard, {De Diven^ Sirm. 99,) 
when he makes her the ^gixre of all those who would do good hiddenly, avoiding all 
human applause : Sunt alii qui nonnuUa bona oocultd faciunt, . . . . sed tamen furari 
[regnum ocelorum] dicuntur, quia laudem humanam ^tantes, solo divino testimonio 
oontenti sunt Horum figuram tenuit mulier in Evangelio, Ac Bather she is the 
figure of those who would get good hiddenly, and without an open profession of their 
faith, who believe in their hearts, but shrink from confessing with their lips, that Jesoa 
Ohrist is Lord, forgetting that not this alone, but that also is required. (Bom. x. 9.) 

f Tebtulliav, Adv, Mare^ L 4, a 20. 

X Her faith, dpyavucciCt Christ's virtue, hepYrrruUiC' This, as the causa efficMDa; 
that, as the conditio sine quA non. 
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hand of the soul, which lays hold upon it. '' Oo in peace ;^* this 10 not 
"merely, Go with a hlessing, but, 60 into the element of peaoe as the 
future element in which thy life shall move; — ^^and be tohole of thy 
plague,^^ 
* Theophylact brings out a mystical meaning in this miracle. This 
woman's complaint represents the ever-flowing fountain of sin; the 
physicians, the philosophers and wise men of this world, that with all 
their medicines, their systems and their philosophies, prevailed nothing 
to stanch that fountain of evil in man's heart. To touch Christ's gar- 
ment is to believe in his Incarnation, wherein he touched us, enabling 
us to touch him : whereupon that healing, which in all those other 
things was vainly sought, follows at once. And if we keep in mind 
how her undeanness separated her off as one impure, we shall have 
here an exact picture of the sinner, drawing nigh to the throne of grace, 
but out of the sense of his impurity not with boldness, rather with fear 
and trembling, hardly knowmg what there he shall expect ; but who is 
welcomed there, and, all his carnal doubtings and questionings expelled* 
dismissed with the word of an abiding peace resting upon him. 



VIII. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OP TWO BUUDDfiTHE HOUSE. 

Mati^ iXi 27 — 81. 

Wb have here the first of those healings of the blind whereof ao 
many are recorded (Matt. xii. 22 ; xx. 30 ; zxi. 14 ; John ix.) or al- 
luded to in the Gospel narrative.* Nor is this little history without one 
or two features distinguishing it fi*om others of a like kind. These two 
blind men appear to have followed Jesus in the way ; it may have been, 
and Jerome supposes it was, as he was returning from the house of Jai- 
rus. Yet one would not lay too much stress on the connection in which 
St. Matthew sets the miracle, or necessarily conclude that he intended 
to place it in such immediate relation of time and place with the raising 
of the ruler's daughter. There was the same trial of the faith of these 
blind men, although in a more mitigated form, as found place in the case 
of the Syrophenician woman. Not all at once did they receive the boon 
which they sought; but the Lord seemed at first rather to withdraw 
himself from them, suffering them to cry after him, and for a while pay- 

* Their frequent recurreDce need not surprise us ; for blindness throughout all 
the East is a far commoner calamity than with us. For this there are many causes. 
The dust and flying sand, pulverized and reduced to minutest particles, enters tbi 
eyes, causing inflammations, which being neglected, end frequently in total loss of 
sight The sleeping in the open air, on the roofs of the houses, and the consequent 
exposure of the eyes to the noxious nightly dews, is another source of this malady. 
A modem traveller calculates that there are four thousand blind in Cairo alone, and 
another that you may reckon twenty such in every hundred persons. It is true that 
in Syria the proportion of those afflicted with blindness is not at all so great, yet 
there also the calamity is of far more frequent occurrence than in western lands, so 
that we find humane regulations concerning the blind as oonoeming a class in the old 
Law. (Lev. xiz. 14 ; Deut. zxviL 18.) 
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ing no regard to their ones. It was only after they followed him into 
the house, and had thus shown that they were in earnest in seeking and 
expecting a boon from him, that he yielded to them the blessing which 
they sought.* But ere he does this, as he has tried them in deed by the 
delay of the blessing, he proves them also in word. He vrill have the 
confession of their faith from their own lips : '^ Believe ye that lam able 
to do this? They said nnto him, Yea, LordP And then, when he found 
that they had this necessary condition for the receiying any one of his 
blessings, when he perceived that they had faith to be healed, *' he touched 
their eyesJ*^ And this time it is by that simple touch that he opens those 
closed eyes ; (Matt. zx. 34 ;) at other times he uses as the conductors of 
his power, and as helps to the faith of those who should be healed, some 
further instruments, — ^the day mingled with spittle, (John iz. 6, 7,) or 
the moisture of his mouth alone. We do not, I think, anywhere read of 
his opening the blind eyes simply by his word, although of course that 
would have been equally easy to him. The words which accompany 
the act of healing are remarkable — ^^ According to your faith be it unto 
you" — ^remarkable for the insight which they give us into the relation 
of man's faith and Grod's gift. The faith, which in itself is nothing, is 
yet the organ of receiving every thing. It places the man in relation 
with the divine blessing ; of no esteem in itself^ but only in its relation 
to its object. It is the bucket let down into the fountain of God's grace, 
without which the man could not draw up out of that fountain ; the 
purse, which though itself of the coarsest material, does yet enrich its 
owner by that which it contains.f 

It is very characteristic, and rests on very deep differences, that of 
the Romish interpreters almost all, indeed I know not an exception, 
should excuse, or rather applaud, these men for not adhering strictly to 
Christ's command, his earnest, almost threatening,! injunction to them, 
that they should let none know what he had done, — that the expositors of 
that Church of will-worship should see in their disobedience the over- 

* Calvin : Re igitur et verbia examinare yoluit eorum fidem : suspensoB enim 
teneoB, imo preeteriena quasi noa ezaadiat, patientis ipsorum experimeDtMm capita 
et qoalem in ipflorum animis radicem egerit fides. 

t Faith, the hpyavov XffirriKoVf nothing in itself; yet every thing, because it places 
OS in living connection with him in whom every good gift is stored. Thus on this 
passage Chenmitz (Harm, JEvang,, c. 68) : Fides est instar haustri gratisB oodlestis et 
salutis nostriB, quo ex inscrutabili et inezhausto divinss misericordia et bonitatis fonte, 
ad quem aliter penetrare non possumus, haurimus et ad nos attrahimus quod nobis 
■alutare est. Calvin (Irut, iil 11, 7) : Fides etiamsi nullius per se dignitatis sit, vel 
pretii, nos justificat, Christum afferendo, sicut olU pecuniis refer ta hominem locupletat 

X 'Bveppiftfaaro ainoic. Suidas explains kfj^piftaoBcu. .^ /trrd iLireiXSjc hrriXKtO' 
Qaiffur* aifOTffpoTifToc k'/nrifigv. 
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flowings which oould not be restrained of gratefiil hearts, and not there* 
fore a fault but a merit. Some indeed of the ancients, as Theophylaot, 
go so &r as to suppose that the men did not disobej at all in proclaiming 
the miracle, that Christ never intended them to preserve his precept 
about silence ; but gave it out of humility, being best pleased when it 
was not observed.* But the Reformed, whose first principle is to take 
God's Word as absolute rule and law, and to worship God not with selll 
devised services, but afler the pattern that he has given them, stand fiwt 
to this, that obedience is better than sacrifice, even though that sacrifioe 
may appear in honor of God himself; and see in this publishing of the 
miracle, afler the prohibition given, a blemish in the perfectness of their 
&ith who did it, a &ult, though a &ult into which they only, who were 
full of gratitude and thankfulness, could have &llen. 

* Thus Aquinas {Summ, Thecl^ 2* 2* qtu 104, art 4) : Dominaa eacis dixit ut 
miracalum oocoltarent, non quasi intendens eos per virtatem divim praecepti obligare ; 
•ed sicat Qregorios dlcit 19 Moral, servis suis se seqnmtibos ^emplum dedit^ nt ipd 
qoidem Tirtutes suas oocoltare desiderent^ et tamen, ut alii ecrum ezemplo prafidaoth 
prodantnr inviti C£ MALDOKixoa in Zoe. 



IX. 

THE HEALING OF THE PARALYTIC. 

Matt. ix. 1—8 ; Mark il 1—12 ; Lukb v. 17— 26.» 

It was at Caperaaum, while the Lord was teachmg there, aiid on an 
occasion wheil there were present Pharisees and doctors of the law from 
many quarters, some of whom had come even as far as from Jerusalem, 
(Luke T. 17,) that this healing of the paralytic took place.f It might 
have been a kind of conference, more or less friendly upon the part of 
these, which had brought together as listeners and spectators the great 
multitude of whom we read, a multitude so great that the avenues of 
approach to the house were blocked up ; " there was no room to receive 
tiieniy no not 80 much as about the. door^^^l and thus no opportunity, by 
any ordinary way, of access to the Lord. (Matt. xii. 46, 47.) And now 
some who arrived late with their sick, who brought with them a poor 
paralytic, " could not come nigh unto him for the pressJ*^ Only the two 
later Evangelists record for us the extraordinary method to which the 

* Chrysostom mentions, in i sermon npon this miracle, (v. 8, p. 87, 88, Bened. 
edit,) that many in his day confounded this history with that of the impotent man at 
Bethesda, — a supposition so wholly groundless as hardly to he worth the complete 
refutation which he gives it, showing that on no one point do the histories agree. In 
the apocryphal JSvangelium Nieodemiy (see Thilo*b Cod, Apocryph., t. 1, p. 666,) 
there is a confusion of the two miracles. 

f The words of St Luke, " The power of the Lord was present to heal them,*' are 
difficult, airoUc haying no antecedent to which it refers ; for clearly it cannot refer to 
the Pharisees and doctors just before named. There was nothing in them which 
made them receptiye either of a bodily or a spiritual healing. Most likely it is pn>- 
leptic; the Evangelist, in writing thus, has already in his mind him, though yet un 
named, on whom that power was put forth. We must take iv as pregnant, supply- 
ing ipya^oftivti, or some such wor|i, 

X Td irpdf T^ Svpav, sdl. iiipij ;ssi irpodvpov, vestibulnm, atrium. 
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bearers of the sufifering man (St. Mark tells us they were four) were 
compelled to have reoourse, for bringing him before the notice of the 
great healer of bodies and of souls, l^ey first ascended to the roof: 
this was not so difficult, because conmionly there was a flight of steps on 
the outside of the house, reaching to the roof, as well as, or sometimes 
instead of, an internal communication of the same kind. Such are to be 
seen (I have myself seen them) in those parts of the south of Spun 
which bear a permanent impress of Eastern habits. Our Lord assumes 
the existence of such, when he says, *' Let him that is on the house-top 
not come down to take any thing out of his house," (Matt. xxir. 17;) 
he is to take .the nearest and shortest way of escaping into the country : 
but he could only avoid the necessity of descending through the house 
by the existence of such steps as these.* Some will have it, that, on the 
present occasion, the bearers having thus reached the roof, did no more 
than let down their sick through the grating or trap-door, which already 
existed therein, (cf. 2 Kin. i. 2 ;) or, at most, that they m/ght have wi- 
dened such an aperture, already existing, to enable them to let down 
the sick man's bed. Others,f that Jesus was sitting in the open ooort, 
round which the houses in the East are commonly built, and that to this 
they got access by the roof, and breaking through the breastwork oi^ 
battlement (Deut. xxii. 8) made of tiles, which guarded the roof, and 
removing the linen awning which was stretched over the court, let4iim 
down in the midst before the Lord. But there seems no sufficient rei^ 
son for departing from the obvious meaning of the words, bi St. MailE, 
at least, they are so plain and clear, that we can suppose notl^ng else 
than that a part of the actual covering of the roof was removed, that so 
the bed on which the palsied man lay might be let down before the 
Lord.J The whole circumstance will be much more easily conceived, 
and present fewer difficulties, when we keep in mind that it was probably 
the upper chamber, (u^spuov,) where were assembled those that were 

* The sime must have existed in a Roman hoose, ftx>m a notice we have in liry, 
1. 89, c. 14. A witness, whom it is most important to preserve from being tampered 
with, is shut up in the chamber adjcnning the roof, (ccenaculum super cedes,) — Bud, to 
make all sure, scalis ferentibus in publicam obseratis, aditu in adee versa (See 
Becker's Oallut, v. 1, p. 94.) 

t Shaw, for instance, quoted in Rosenmuller, {Alte und Neue MorgenUmd, v. 5, jk 
129.) He makes rd fUaov to signify the central court, impluvimn, caya ttdiom. Bat 
against this use of cIq rd fUooVf or rather for the common one, see Luke ir. 9S; Miirk 
ill 8 ; zi7. 60. And so, too, Titos Bostrensb (in OuaiOr'b Catetia) : E7iroc & uvrtt 
^aidpov elvai tottov, etc bv SiA tQv Kepdfiuv Karepipajoav Hjv nXivrrv roe frap<iXfrov» 

X Winer, {Real Worterbuchf s. y. Daeh,) who weighs Hbe other expli^tiofM, bat 
nme to exactly the same conclusion 0£ Die Wkttb'b Archmiof^, p. 118, Mg. 
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drawn together to hewr the Lord. Ttda^ as the most retired, (2 Kin. iy. 
10, TiXX. ; Acte u. 37,) and prpl^^i^bly the lai^gest room in the house, 
extending oftentimes over its whole area, was much used for such pur- 
poses as that which now drew him and his hearers together.* (Acts L 
18; XX. 8.) 

The mereiful Son of man, condescending to every need of man, and 
never taking ill that which witnessed for an earnest fidth in him, even 
though, as here, it manifested itself in a way so xiqy«1,— 4n one, too, 
which must have altogether disturbed the quiet of his teaching, saw with 
an eye well-pleased their faith. Had we only the account of St. Mat- 
thew, we should hardly understand wherein their special laith consisted, 
— ^why here, more than in many similar instances, i should have 
been noted ; but the other Evangelists admii^bly complete that which 
he would have left obscure. They tell us how it^was a faith whioh 
pressed through hinderanoes, and was not to be turned aside by difficul- 
ties^f By " their Jaithj^ many, as Jerome and Ambrose, understand the 
&ith of the bearers only, but there is no need so to confine Ae words. 
To them the praise justly was due,| but no doubt the sick man was 
approving all which they did, or it would not have been done : so thi^ 
Chrysostom, with greater reason, concludes, that it was alike their &i(h 
and his which the L<»d .saw and rewarded. And this faith, as in the 
case of all whom he healed, was not as yet the reception of /my certain 
doctrines, but a djdep inward sense of need, and of Ghnat its the (me, 
who only could meet that need. 

Beholding this &ith, the Lord addressed him, '^ SonJ^ U of goo4 
t^er; thy sins be />r^»t;0n Y^ :"-r-« striking example this of the way 
in which the Lord gives brfore men ask, and betier ibm men A9k: |S>r 
this man had not asked any thing, save, indeed, in the dumb Risking of 
that earnest effort to come near to Jesus ; and all that he dar^d ^to ask 
even in that, or at least all that his fiiends and beiurers hop^ for hiqi, 
was that his body might be healed. Yet there w^ no doMbt i^ hi^iself 



* As Yitringa too {De Bynag^ p 146, acq.) prores by abundant eoEunplefl. 

f Bengel: Per omnia fides ad Ohristom penetrat Ckriiard {Hairm» JSoanff.,c 
48) : Pictora est quomodo in tentationibaB et calamitatibos ad Ohristum nobis oo- 
naniar interdudere hoiqinmn jadieia, quales ftiemnt amid Jobi, ot qui Ps. ill 8, 
dipont : Non est salus ipsi in Deo ejus. Item : Logis judicii^n et propr^ ooofdentia 
acei^atioiies. Et quomodo per ilia pmai^. fides perrompere deb9at» ytjaoooap^ 
tun Cbriflti Mediatqrisfe damittaf. 

X Tiver irioToraToi, m in the apocrypbal Ew/ngdiwn Ifieodmi they are called. 

§ In St Luke, **J£€m^ thy sinB are forgiven thee." Butas he adiixess^ andher 
down-smitten soul, -Daughter, be of good comfort," (Matt. iz. 22,) it Is ^probable 
that the tenderer appellation here also foond place. 
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a deep feeling of his sickness in its innermost root ; as grovFing im% of 
sin, perhaps as the penalty of some especial sin whereof he was con- 
scious ; and some expression of contrition, some exclamation of a peni- 
tent heart, may have been the immediate occasion of these gradoua 
words of forgiveness, as, indeed, the address, " Son, be of good cAeer," 
would seem also to imply that he was one evidently burdened and cast 
down, and, as the Lord saw, with more than the weight of his bodily 
sicknesses and sufferings. We shall see in other cases how the fbrgiFe- 
ness of sins follows the outward healing : for we may certainly pre- 
sume that such a forgiveness did ensue in cases such as that of the 
thankful Samaritan, of the impotent man who was first healed, and at a 
later period bidden to sin no more. (John v. 14) But here the remis- 
non of sin takes the precedence ; the reason no doubt being, that in the 
sufferer's own conviction there was so close a connection between his 
sin and his plague, that the outer healing would have been soaroelj 
intelligible to him, would have scarcely carried to his mind the sense of 
a benefit, unless his conscience had been also set free ; perhaps he was 
incapable even of receiving it, till there had been spoken peace to his 
spirit. James v. 14, 15, supplies an interesting parallel, in the oonneo- 
tion which exists there also between the raising of the sick and the for* 
giving of his sin. The others, alluded to above, who had a much 
slighter sense of the relations between sin and suffering, were not first 
forgiven and then healed ; but their thankfulness for their bodily healing 
was used to make them receptive of that better blessing which Qirist 
had in store for them. 

The absolving words, " Thy sins be forgiven* thee^^ are not to be 
taken as operative merely, as a desire that it might be so, but as dedara- 
tory of a &ct. They are the justification of the sinner ; and, as 
declaratory of that which takes place in the purposes of God, so also 
effectual, shedding abroad the sense of forgiveness and reconciliation in 
the sinner's heart. For Grod's justification of a sinner is not merely a 
word spoken about a man, but a word spoken to him and in him ; not 
an act of God's, immanent in himself, but transitive upon the sinner. In 
it there is the love of Grod, and so the consciousness of that love, shed 

* 'A^cjvroi. (01 Luke viL 48 ; 1 John il 12.) The old grammarians are not 
at one in the explanation of this form. Some make it = d^uvrat, 2 aor. oooj^ as in 
Homer d^ for d^f. Thus Eostathius ; bat others more rightly explain it as the 
prsBter. india pass., = d^elvratf though of these again some find in it an Attio^ othera^ 
more correctly, a Doric form. Of Hxaon., 1. 2, c. 166, dviovrat. This perfect passire 
will then stand in connection with the perfect active dfiuKa for dfeUist. (Wnoa'a 
Qrammatik, p. 77.) 
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abrq^ in his heart* on whose behalf the absolving decree has been 
uttered. The murmurers and cavillers understood rightly that Christ, 
80 speaking, did not merely wish and desire that this man's sins might 
be forgiven him ; and that he did not, as does now the Church, in the 
name of another and wielding a delegated power, but in his own name, 
forgive the man his sins. They had also a right insight into the mean- 
ing of the forgiveness of sins itself, that it is a divine prerogative ; that, 
as no man can remit a debt save he to wl)pm the debt is due, so no one 
can forgive sin save he against whom all sin is committed, that is, Grod ; 
and out of this feeling, true in itself, but most false in their present ap- 
plication of it, they said, " This man blasphemeth.''^ 

It is well worth our while to note, as Olshausen here calls us to do, 
the deep insight into the relations of God and the creature, which is 
involved in the Scriptural use of the word blasphemy. Profane an- 
tiquity knew nothing like it ; with it " to blaspheme" meant only to 
speak something evil of a person,f (a use which indeed is not foreign to 



* It will be seen above that I have u§ed Rom. v. 6, in a different sense from that 
in which it is far too often used The history of the exposition of the verse is curious, 
and is not altogether foreign to the subject in hand. To Augustine's influence, no 
doubt, we mainlj owe the loss for manj centuries of its true interpretation, whidi 
Origen, Chrytostom, and Ambrose, men every one of them less penetrated with tho 
spirit of St Paul than he was, had yet rightly seized ; but whidi, by his influence 
and frequent use of it in another sense, was so oompletelj lost sight of, that it was 
not recovered anew till the time of the Reformation. He read in his Latin, Oharitaa 
Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris per Spiritum Sanctum, qui datus est nobis. Had 
he read, as Ambrose reads i \, {De Spir, Sane., 1: 1, c 8, § 88,) and as it should have 
been, efftuOf {iKKixvrat is the original word,) it is probable he would haye been saved 
from his mistake : for the comparison which would haye been thus suggested with 
such passages as Acts il 17 ; Isal zzzii 16 ; Ezek. zxxvi, 25 ; Joel il 28, in all which 
Qod's large and free communication of himself to men is set forth under the image of 
a stream from heaven to earth, would haye led him to see that this love of Gk>d 
which is poured out in our hearts, and is here declared to be our ground of confidence 
in him, is hU love to tM, and not our$ to him : that the verse is in fact to find its ex- 
planation from ver. 8, and affirms the same thing. The passage is of considerable 
dogmatic importance. The perverted interpretation became in after times <me of 
the mainstays, indeed by far the chiefeat one, of the Romish theory of an in/uaed 
righteousness being the ground of our confidence towards God : which the true ex- 
planation excludes, yet at the same time affirms this great truth, that God*s justifi- 
cation of the sinner is not, as the Romanists say we hold it, an act merely declaratory, 
leaving the sinner as to his real state where it found him, but a transitive act, being 
not alone negatively a forgiveness of sin, but positively an imparting of the spirit of 
adoption, with the tense of reconciliation, and all else into which God's love received 
■Dd believed will unfold itselt 

f BXaa^fuiv as opposed to tit^iulv. 
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the Sonpture,) and then, to speak something of an eyil omen. .Only 
the monotheistio religion included in blasphemy not merelj oatwftid 
words of cursing and outrage against the Name of Grod, but all anatck 
ings on the part of the creature at honors whidi of right bebnged onlj 
to the Creator. (Matt xzvL 65; John x. 86.) If he who tiiiis spoke 
had not been the onl j-begotten Son of the Father, the sharer in all pre- 
rogatives of the Grodhead, he would indeed have blasphemed, as thej 
deemed, when he thus spake. Their sin was not that they aocuaed him, 
a man, of blasphemy; but that their eyes were so blinded that they 
could not recognize any glory in him higher than man's; that the l^rt 
shined in the darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.* 

It is not for nothing that it is said that Jesus perceived *^inkia S^nrU^ 
that such thoughts were stirring in their hearts. (Mark iL 8.) IliMe 
words, 'S'n hia Sjpirif^ are not supeifluous, but his knowing ifteultyy 
that whereby he saw through the thoughts and counsels of heartsi and 
knew what was in man, is here attributed to his divine SjMritf And 
these counsels he revealed to them ; and in this way first he gave them 
to understand that he was more than they esteemed,^ since thoughts of 
hearts were open and manifest to him, while yet it is God only who* 
searches hearts, (1 Sam. xvi. 7; 1 Chron. zxviii. 9; 2 Ctaoa, vL 80; 
Jer. xviL 10,) it is only the divine Word of whom it can be said, that 
^ he is a discemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart** (Heb. 
iv. 12.) 

Nor is it merely generally that he lays bare their thoughts of him, 
as being hard and evil, but he indicates the exact line which those 
thoughts were taking ; for the charge which they made against him in 
their hearts, was not merely that he took to himself divine attributes, 
but that, doing so, he at the same time kept on the safe side as regarded 
detection, taking those wherein, by the very nature of things, it was not 
possible to prove him a &lse claimant They were murmuring, no doubt, 
within themselves, '* These honors are easily snatched ; any man may 
go about the world claiming this power, and saying to men, * Your sina 
are foigiven you ;' but where is the evidence that this word is allowed and 

* Augastine (Enarr, 8* in Pa, zzzvi. 26) : Quia potest dimittere peoeata pni- 
qoiant] nisi aolus Deua I Et quia ille erat Deus, talia cogitantes audiebat. Hoc vemm 
de Deo cogitabant, sed Deam pnesentem qon yidebant. Fedt ergo .... quod 
viderent, et dedit quod crederent 

f Grotius : Non at ProphetcB per afiOatum, sed suo Spiritii. 

X' Gerhard {Harm, Evang.^ c 48) : Jesus igitur ezponens PharisiBis qnid taciti apod 
M in intimis cordium reoessibus cogitabant, ostendit se plus esse qu4m homiaem ; et 
•Adem potestate, diyina scilioet, qoft secreta cordium yideat, se etiam peccata randttcre 
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ratified in heaven ; that what is thus spoken on earth is sealed in hea» 
ven ? In the very nature of the power which Ihis man daims, he is 
secure from detection ; for this releasing of a man from the condemna- 
don of his sin is an act wrought in the inner spiritual world, attested by 
no outer and visible sign; therefore it is easily claimed, since it cannot 
be disproved." And our Lord's answer, meeting this evil thought in 
their hearts, is in &ct this : ^' You accuse me that I am ftUiming a safe 
power, since, in the very nature of the benefit bestowed, no sign follows, 
nothing to bear witness whether I have challenged it rightfully or not; 
but now I will put myself to a more decisive proof. I will speak a 
word, I wUl daim a power, which if I claim falsely, I shall be convinced 
upon the instant to be an impostor and a deceiver. I will say to this sick 
man, ^Eise up and walk;'* by the dfects, as they follow or do not follow, 
you may judge whether I have a jight to say to him, ^ Thy tins he JoT" 
given tkic.^ " * \ 

In our Lord's argument it must be carefully noted that he does not 
ask, Whidi is easiest, to forgive sins or to raise a sick man ? for it could 
not be afiirmed that that of forgiving was easier than this of healing; 
•but, "Which is easiest, to daim this power or to claim that; to say^ 
Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to eay^ Arise and walk ? That is easiest, 
and I will now prove my right to say it, by saying with effect and with 
an outward consequence setting its seal to my truth, the harder word, 
Arise and walk. By doing that, which is capable of being put to the 
proo^ I will vindicate my right and power to do that which, in its very 
nature, is incapable of being proved. By these visible tides of Grod's 
grace I will give you to know in what direction the great under currents 
of his love are setting, snd that both are obedient to my word. From 
this which I will now do openly and before you all, you may oondude 
that it is no ' robbery' (Phil. ii. 6) upon my part to daim also the pow« 



« Oora k Lapide : Qui didt, Bemitto tiU peocaia, mendadi 9Xgoi non potest, sive 
ea reverA remittit, sire non, quia nee peocatom nee peccati remisdo oeixlis videri 
potest ; qui autem didt paralytieo, Surge et ambula, se et &mam soam eyidenti 
faldtatis pericnlo ezponit ; re ip8& enim ei paralyticus non surgat, falsttatiSfimpos- 
turn et mendadi ab omnibus aiguetur et conyinoetur. . . . ITnde signanter Ohristus 
Don ait, Quid est fadlius, remittere peccata, an sanare paraljtienm, sed dieere, 
Dimittuntur tibi peccata, an dieere, Surge et ambula I Jerome {Comm, in Matth,, 
in loc.) : UtriUm sini paralytieo peccata dimissa, solus noverat, qui dimittebat Surge 
autem et ambula, tarn ille qui consurgebat, qudm hi qui consurgentem yidebant «p- 
probare poterant Fit igitur camale signum, ut probetur spiritude. Bernard {De 
JHvert^ Serm. 25) : Blasphemare me blasphematis, et quasi ad excusandum Tisibilis 
enratioDis yirtutem, mo inyisibilem didtis usurpare. Sed ego Toe potius UasphezDoa 
•Me eonyinco, signo probans yisibili inyisibilem potestatem. 
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er of foigiving men their sins."* Thus, to use a &miliar i]lustraticm of 
our Lord^s argument, it would be easier for a man, equally ignorant of 
French and Chinese, to claim to know the last than the first ; not thai 
the language itself is easier ; but that, in the one case, multitudes 
could disprove his claim ; and, in the other, hardly a scholar or two in 
the land. 

In the words, ^^ power on earth^^ there lies a tacit opposition to 
power in heaven^ '^ This power is not exercised, as you deem, only 
by God in heaven ; but also by the Son of man upon earth.f He has 
brought it down with him here, so that it, which, as you rightly assert, 
is only exercised by him who dwelleth in the heavens, has yet, in the 
person of the Son of man, descended also upon earth.| Here also is 
one who can speak, and it is done.'' The only thing which at all sur- 
prises, is our Lord's claiming this power as the ^ Son of many It is 
remarkable, since, at first sight, it might appear that this of ibi^ying 
sins being a divine attribute, the present was not the natural time for 
specially naming himself by this name, it being as the Son of God, and 
not as ]^e Son of man, that he remitted sins.§ The Alexandrian fiithers, 
in their conflict with the Nestorians, made use of this passage in proof* 
of the entire transference which there was, of all the properties of 
Christ's divine nature to his human ; so that whatever one had, was so 



* MaldoDatus, with his osoal straightforward meeting of a dijfficolty, obserTos 
here, Poterit autem aliquis meritd dubitare, quomodo Christus qaod probandam 
erat, concludat. Nam si remittere peocata erat re verd difficilius, dam experientiA 
curati paraly tici docet se quod re ipsA facilius est, posse facere : Don bend probat 
posse et se peccata remittere, quod <erat difficilius. Raspondeo, Ghristnm tantiiin 
probare voluisse sibi esse credendum, quod bend probat ab co^ cnjus probatio erat 
difficilior ; quasi dicat, Si non fallo cClm dico paralytico, Sorg^ et ambula, ubi diffi- 
cilius est probare me verum dicere, cur creditb me fallere cClm dioo, Remittantor 
tibi peccata tua ? Denique ex re, quss effectu probari potest, in re, qua probari noo 
potest, sibi fidem facit Augustine {Exp. ad Rom, § 23) : Dedaravit ideo se ilia fii- 
cere in corporibus, ut crederctur animas peccatorum dimissione liberare ; id est, ut 
de potestate visibili potestas invisibilis mereretur fidem. 

f We have in Matt. xvi. 19 ; xviil 18, parallels to this passage in their opposition 
of "on earth** and " in heaven f but, at the same time, inadequate parallels, since the 
Ohurch binds and looses bj no inherent, but bj a committed, power. 

X It has been beautifiillj said of the Church, Facit in terris opera oceloram. Thii 
of course must be first and eminently true of him in whom the Ghurch consists, and 
the words find their fulfilment here. 

§ Tertullian {Adv. Mare.^ 1. 4, c. 10) supposes that by the use of this term our 
Lord wishes to throw back his hearers upon that one Old Testament passage, (Don. 
Til 18,) in which it occurs, and in which the mystery of all judgment, and therefore 
of all absolution, being in a man, is indicated. Of. John y. 27. 
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iar oommon that it might also be predicated of the other.* It is quite 
true that had not the two natures been indissolublj knit together in a 
single person, no such language could have been used; yet I should 
rather suppose that '^ Son of man" being the standing title whereby the 
Lord was well pleased to designate himself bringing out by it that he 
was at once one with humanity, and the crown of humanity, he does not 
80 use it that the title is in every instance to be pressed, but at times 
simply as equivalent to Messiah. 

Having said this miuch to the gainsayers, he turns to the poor man 
with the words, ^^Arise^ take up thy bed,\ and go unto thine house,^*l in 
his person setting his seal to all the prerogatives which he had claimed ; 
so that this miracle is eminently what indeed all are, though it is not 
equally brought out in all, '' a sign," an outward sign of an inward 
truth, a link between this visible and a higher and invisible world. 
^^And immediately he arose, took up the bed,^ and went forth before them 
all;" they who before blocked up his path, now making way for him, 
and allowing free egress from the assembly. 

Concerning the effects of this miracle on the Pharisees, the n^ation 
is silent, and this, probably, because there was nothing good to tell; — 
but of the people, far less hardened against the truth, far more receptive 
of divine impressions, we are told " they were all amazed, and glorified, 
God;^^ altogether according to the intention of the Saviour, praising 
the author of all good for the revelation of his glory in his Son. (Matt. 
V. 16.) There was a true sense upon their part of the significance of 
this fact, in their thankful exultation that God '^ had given such power 
unto men,^^ Without supposing that they very accurately explained to 
themselves, or could have explained to others, their feeling, yet they felt 
rightly that what was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was 

* See Oyril of Alexandria, in Cramer's Catena^ in loc 

f Kpdpparo^ =^grahahu (in Luke, Khvidiov) a mean and Tile pallet used by the 
poorest = CKifinov^f danavrtfC' It is a Macedonian word, and was entirely rejected by 
Greek Purists. (See Becker's CharikleSf y. 2, p 121.) In relation to this, Sozomen 
tells a curious story of a bishop in Cyprus, who, teaching the people from this scrip- 
tore, and haying to repeat the Lord's words, substituted (JKiftnovc for Kfidpparo^f and 
WRs rebuked by another bishop present, who asked him if the word which Christ 
uaed was not good enough for him to use. 

X Compare Isaiah's words, (zzzy.iiL LXX,) when he is recounting the promises 
of Messiah's time : 'laxvaare, x^^P^C dvet/ihaif koI yovara napaXeXvfiiva, 

g Amobios, (Con, Oen^ L 1, c. 46,) speaking generally of Christ's healings, but, 
of course, with allusion to this, magnifies the contrast of his so lately being carried 
m^ and now carrying, his bed : Saos referebant lectos aUenis paulo antd ccryidbiia 
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given for the sake of all, and ultimately io all— 4liat it was hideod gmm 
*^imto m§f%f^ — ^tbat he pofliiessed these powere aa the true Head and 
Representative of the race, and therefore tliat theae gifts to l&px mra 
a ri^tfiil subject Of gladness and thanksgiving for every nember ef 
that race. 



IBE CLEMSma OF THE LEPER. 

iLat. viil 1—4; ICabkL 40— 46; Lm t. 13—16. 

It is said in one place concerning the apostles' preaching, that the 
Lord confirmed their word with signs following. (Mark xvi. 20.) 
Here we have a very remarkable example of his doing the same In the 
case of his own. For. according to the arrangement of the events of 
the Lord's life which I follow, and according to the connection of the 
events as it appears in St. Matthew, it is after that most memorable dis- 
course of his upon the Mount, that this and other of his most notable 
miracles find place. It is as though he would set his seal to all that he 
has taught ; — ^would approve himself to be this prophet having right to 
hold the language which there he has held, to teach as one having 
authority.* He had scarcely ended, ere the opportunity for this 
occurred. As he was descending firom the mountain, ^^ there came a 
Uper and worshipped himy^ one, in the language of St. Luke, ^fuU of 
leprosy, ^^ so that it was not a spot here and there, but the disease had 
spread over his whole body : he was leprous from head to foot. He 
bad ventured, it may be, to linger about the outskirts of the listening 
crowd, and now was not deterred by the severity of the closing sentences 
of Christ's discourse, from coming to claim the blessings which at its 
opeldng were proclaimed for the sufiering and the mourning. Here, 
however, before proceeding to treat more particularly of this cure, it 
may be good, once for all, since the cleansing of lepers comes so fre- 
quently forward in the Gospel history, to say a few words concerning 
that dreadful disorder, and the meaning of the undeanness which was 
attached to it. 

* Jerome (in loa): Rectd post pnodicatioiiein atque docirinam Bignoram offeriur 
io, nt per yirtutum miracula prAteritus apad audientes eermo firmetur. 
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And first, a few words may be needful in regard of a misappreheiiflioo, 
which we find in such writers as Michaelis, and in all indeed who can aes 
in the Levitical ordinances little more for the most part than regulationa 
of police or of a board of health, or at the best, rules for the well order- 
ing of an earthly society ; who will not recognize in these ordinances the 
training of man into a sense of the cleaving taint which is his fiom hia 
birth, into a sense of impurity and separation from God, and thus into a 
longing after purity and re-union with him. I allude to the commoo 
misapprehension that leprosy wa3 catching from one person to anotlMr; 
and that they who were suffering under it were so carefully secluded 
from their fellow-men, lest they might communicate the poison of the 
disease to them ; as in like manner that the torn garment, the covered 
lip, the cry, " Unclean, unclean," {Lev. xiii. 45,) were warnings to others 
that they should keep aloo^ lest unawares touching the lepers, or draw- 
ing into too great a nearness, they should become partakers of their dis- 
ease. A miserable emptying this, as we shall see, of the meaning of 
these ordinances.* All those who have examined into the matter the 
closest are nearly of one consent, that the sickness was incommunicable 
by ordinary contact from one person to another. A leper might trans- 
mit it to his children,! or the mother of a leper's children might take it 
from him ; but it was by no ordinary contact transferable from one per* 
son to another. 

All the notices in the Old Testament, as well as in other Jewish 
books, confirm this view, that it was in no respect a mere sanitary r^gu* 
lation. Thus, where the law of Moses was not observed, no such ezdii- 
sion necessarily found place ; Naaman the leper commanded the armies 
of Syria, (2 Kin. v. 1,) Gehazi, with his leprosy that never should be 
cleansed, talked familiarly with the king of apostate Israel. (2 Kin. viiL 6.) 
And even where the law of Moses was in force, the stranger and the so- 
journer were expressly exempted from the ordinances in relation to lepro* 
sy ; which could not have been, had the disease been contagious, and the 
motives of the leper's exclusion been not religious but civil, since the 

iiiVen Michaelis, greatly as he loves to find a trivial explanation for eadi orA* 
nance of the Mosaic law, yet allows {Mot. ReehL, y. 4, p 256,) that this cannot have 
)een the object of these ; but explains them as warnings to all other num lest thsj 
should unawares come on so disgusting a spectacle as the leper would present Bat 
Scripture neither flatters nor knows any thing of such hard-hearted sentimentalities 
as these. Katber the poet expresses the true feeling which it would bring about ia 
OS, when he exclaims, — 

*<Bat welcome fortitude and patient cheer, 
And frBquaU sight of what is to hs hcme,^ 

\ Hee KoB2.sBON*8 Biblical Jietearehea, v. 1, p. 869. 
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danger of the spreading of the disease would have been equal in their 
oase and in that of native Israelites.* How, moreover, should the Le- 
vitical priests, had the disease been this creeping infection, have them- 
selves escaped the disease, obliged as they were by their very office to 
submit the leper to such actual handling and closest examination? 
Lightfoot can only explain this by supposing in their case a perpetual 
miracle. 

But no ; the ordinances concerning leprosy had quite a different and 
a far deeper significance, into which it will be needful a little to enter. 
It is clear that the same principle which made all that had to do with 
death, as mourning, a grave, a corpse, the occasions of a ceremonial 
uncleanness, inasmuch as all these were signs and consequences of sin, 
might in like manner, and with a perfect consistency, have made every 
sickness an occasion of uncleanness, each of these being also death be- 
ginning, partial death — echoes in the body of that terrible reality, sin in 
the soul. But instead of this, in a gracious sparing of man, and not 
pushing the principle to the uttermost, Grod took but one sickness, one 
of these visible outcomings of a tainted nature, in which to testify that 
evil was not from him, that evil could not dwell with him ; he took but 
one, with which to link this teaching, and that it might serve in this region 
ofman's life as the substratum for the training of his people into the recog- 
nition of a clinging impurity, which needed a Pure and a Purifier to 
overcome and expel, and which no method short of his taking of our 
flesh could drive out. And leprosy, which was indeed the sickness of 
sicknesses, was through these Levitical ordinances selected of God from 
the whole host of maladies and diseases which had broken in upon man's 
body ; to the end that, bearing his testimony against it, he might bear 
his testimony against that out of which it and all other sicknesses grew, 
against sin, as not from him, as grievous in his sight ; and the sickness 
itself also as grievous, not for itself, but because it was a visible mani- 
festation, a direct consequence, of the inner disharmony of man's spirit, 

♦ See all this abundantly proved in pp. 1086 — 1089 of the learned dissertation 
by Rhenferd, De Leprd CSUit HiebrcBorum^ which is to be found in Mxubohxn'b Nov. 
Te$L ex Talm, illust^ p. 1067. He concludes his disquisition on this part of the sub- 
ject with these words : Ex quibus, nisi nos omnia &llunt, certd oondudimus, prsscipuis 
Judsdorum magiatris, traditionumqne auctoribus nunquam in mentem incidisse uUam 
de lepriB contagio suspicionem, omnemque banc de contagiosa lepr& sententiam, pluri- 
mis antiquissimisque scriptoribus squd ac Mosi pland fuisse incognitam. Oompare 
the extract from Balsamon, in SuiOKa^s ThM,^ s. v. Xenpo^, where speaking of the 
eostoms of the Eastern Church, he says, *' They firequent our churches and eat with 
us, in nothing hindered by the disease.** In like manner there was a place for thezQ« 
though a place apart, in the synagogue. 
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a oommencement of the death, which through disobedienoe to God's peiw 
feet will, had found entrance into a nature made by God for immortality. 

And terrible indeed, as might be expected, was that -diseaiie, round 
whidi this solemn teaching revolved. Licprosj was indeed nodnng 
short of a living death, a poisoning of the springs, a corrupting of aU 
the humors, of life ; a dissolution little by little of the whole body, to 
that one limb after another actually decayed and fell away. Aaion 
exactly describes the appearance which the leper presented to the eyes 
of the beholders, when, pleading for Miriam, he says, ^ Let her not be 
as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he oometh out 
of his mother's womb." (Num. xii. 12.) The disease, moreover, was 
incurable by the art and skill of nnan ;* not that the leper might not 
return to health ; &>r, however rare, such cases are yet contemplated in 
the LfCvitical law. But then the leprosy lefl the man, not in obedience 
to any outward means of healing which had been applied by men, but 
purely and merely through the good will and mercy of Grod. Tbm 
helplessness of man in the matter, is recognized in the speech of the 
king of Israel, who, when Naaman is sent to him that he may heal him, 
exclaims, '* Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy 1" (2 Kin. v. 7.) The 
leper, thus fearfully bearing about in the body the outward and visible 
tokens of sin in the soul, was handled throughout as a sinner, as one in 
whom sin had reached its highest manifestation, that is, as one dead in 
trespasses and sins. He was himself a dreadful parable of death. It 
is evident that Moses intended that he should be so contemplated by all 
the ordinances which he gave concerning him. The leper was to bear 
about the emblems of death, (Lev. xiii. 45,) the rent garments, that ia, 
mourning garments, he mourning for himself as for one dead ; the head 
bare, as they were wont to have it who were in communion with the 
dead, (Num. vi. 9; Ezek. xxiv. 17;) and the lip covered. (Efeek. 
xxiv. 17. )f 

In the restoration, too, of a leper, exactly the same instruments of 
cleansing were in use, the cedar wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet, as 
were used for the cleansing of one defiled through a dead body, or aught 
pertaining to death, and which were never in use upon any other oocfr> 
sion. (CJompare Num. xLx. 6, 13, 18, with Lev. xiv. 4 — ^7.) No doubt 

* Oyril of Alexandria calls it ird9oc oIk Ideifiov. 

f Spencer calls him irell, sepulcrum ambulana ; and Oalvin : Pro mortuis hahiU 
sunt, quos lepra k sacro catu abdicabat And when through the Orusades leprosy 
had been introduced into Western Europe, it was usual to clothe the leper in a 

vik( and to say for him the masses for the dead. 
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when David ^xdaims, *' Purge me with hyssop, and I sfiall be dean,'* 
(Ps. li. 7,) he in this allusion, looking through the outvard to the in* 
ward, even to the true blood of sprinkling, contemplates himself as a 
spiritual leper, as one whose sin had been, while he lived in it, a sin 
unto death, as one needing therefore absolute and entire restoration from 
the very furthest degree of separation from God. 4^d being this sign and 
token of sin, and of sin reaching unto and culminating in death, it naturally 
brought about with it a total exclusion from the camphor city of God, 
God is not a God of the dead ; he has no fellowship with death, for 
death is a correlative of sin ; but only of the living. But the leper was 
as one dead, and as such was to be put out of the camp,* (Lbv. xiii. 46; 
Num. V. 2 — 4 ; 2 Kin. vii. 3,) or afterwards out of the city ; and we 
find this law to have been so strictly enforced, that even the sister^of 
Moses might not be exempted from it ; (Num. xii. 14, 15 ;) and kings, 
Uzzlah, (2 Chron. xxvi. 21,) and Azariah, (2 Kin. xv. 5,) themselves 
must submit to it ; men being by this exclusion taught that what here 
took place in a figure, should take place in thereality with every one who 
was found in the death of sin : he should be shut out of the true city of 
God. Thus, taking up and glorifying this and like ordinances of exclu- 
sion, St. John exclaims of the New Jerusalem, '^ There shall in nowise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation, or maketh a lie." (Rev. xxi. 27.) 

It need hardly be observed, that in ^ this it was not in the least 
implied that he who bore this plague was of necessity a guiltier man 
than his fellows ; though being, as it was, this symbol of sin, it was 
most often the theocratic punishment, the penalty for sins committed 
against the theocracy, as in the cases of Miriam, of Gehazi, of Uzziah ;f 
and we may compare Deut. xxiv. 8, where the warning, " Take heed 
of the plague of leprosy," is not that they diligently observe the laws 
about leprosy, but that they beware lest this plague of leprosy come upon 
tbem, lest by their disobedience they incur the theocratic penalty. J The 
Jews themselves termed it "The finger of God," and emphatically, 
** The stroke." They said that it attacked first a man's house, and if he 
did not turn, his clothing; and then, if he persisted in sin, himself :§ a 

* Herodotus (1 1, c. 188) mentions the same law of ezclosion as existing among 
the Persians, who accounted in like manner that leprosy was an especial visitation on 
account of especial sins. 

t No doubt the strange apocryphal tradition of Judas Iscariot perishing by the 
long misery of a leprosy, in its most horrible form of elephantiams, had the same 
origin. (See Gfrorer, Die Heilige Sage, v. 1, p. 179.) 

X See Rhenferd's dissertation, De Leprd Cutis, in Meusohei'b i\r. T. ex Tahn. 
ilhuir., p. 1083. 

§ See Molitok's Philo9ophie der Geeehiehte, v. 8, p. 191. 
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fine symbol, whether ^e fact was so or not, of the manner in 'wbiA 
God's judgments, if men refuse to listen to them, reach ever nearer to 
the centre of their life. So, too, they said that a man's true repentaooe 
was the one condition of his leprosy leaving him.* 

Seeing then that leprosy was this outward and yisible sign of tlie 
innermost spiritual corruption, this sacrament of death, there oould be 
no fitter form of evil over which the Lord of life should display his 
power. He will prove himself the conqueror of death in life, as of 
death completed. This victory of his over this most terrible form of 
physical evil is fitly brought out as a testimony of his Messiabahip: 
''The lepers are cleansed." (Matt. xi. 5.) Nor may we doubt that 
the terriblencss of th^ infliction, the extreme sufiering with which it was 
lilted, the horror which must have filled the sufferer's mind, as he 
marked its slow but inevitable prepress, to be arrested by no human 
hand, the ghastly hideousness of its unnatural whiteness, (Num. ziL 
10 ; Exod. iv. 6 ; 2 Kin. v. 27,) must all have combined to draw out 
his pity,f who was not merely the mighty, but ro less the loving. Phy- 
sician and Healer of the bodies as of the souls of men. The medical 
details concerning this sickness, and the differences between one kind 
and another, as between the white leprosy, (Xsuxfj,) which among the 
Jews was the most frequent, and the yet more terrible elephanda^ds, 
thought by many to have been that with which Job was visited, and so 
named because in it the feet swelled to an elephantine size, would be 
here out of place. It is time to return to the consideration of this par- 
ticular act of healing. 

The leper with whom we n<5w have to do, came "amf worihippeeT 
Jesus — an act <^ profound reverence, as from an inferior to a superior, 
yet not in itself a recognition of any thing specially divine in him to 
whom it was offered. The words with which he expresses what he 
would have from the Lord are remarkable as the utterance of a simple 
and a humble faith, which is willing to abide the issue, whatever that 
may bo, and having declared its desire, to leave the complying with it 
or not to a higher wisdom and love : " Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me cZean."t There is no questioning here of the power ; nothing 

» Thus Jerome, foUowiog earlier Jewish expositora, will explain the ** smitten of 
God,** (Isai.' liii, 4.) as = leprosus, and out of that passage and the general belief io 
leprosy as a voaoc dev^aroc, upgrew the old Jewish tradition of the Messiah being a 
leper. See (HENGSTENBEaa^a Chrislologie, y. 1, p. 882.) 

t Cf. Mark I 41, 'O 6i 'Irjaovg (nrXayxvi(fOelc. 

X Yet the Romanists in vain endeavor to draw from this passage an approral of 
the timor diffidentis in our prayers which have relation to the things of eternal lifi% 
such as the forgiveness of sins, the gift of the Spirit. Thes^ we are to ask^ airaredlj 
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of AtMinbelief who said, ** If thou canst do any thing, have compassion 
on us and help us." *(Mark ix. 22.) Whereupon the Lord ^^put for A 
At> hand and touched him,^^* ratifying and approving his utterance of 
&ith, hj making the concession of his request in the very words wherein 
the request itself had been embodied: ^^ I will, be thou clean.^^f This 
touching of the unclean by Christ is itself remarkable, seeing that such 
contact had been forbidden in the Law. (Lev. xiv. 46.) The adver- 
saries of the Law, the Gnostics of old, said that Qirist did this to mark 
bis contempt for its ordinances, and in witness that he did not recognize 
it as coming from the good Deity.J But Tertullian gives the true an- 
swer to this.§ He first shows what was the deeper meaning of forbidding 
to touch the ceremonially unclean, namely, that we should not defile 
our souls through being partakers in other men's sins, as St. Paul, with 
allusion, no doubt, to these ceremonial prohibitions, and giving them their 
higher spiritual significance, exclaims, ''Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive 
you." (2 Cor. vi. 17.) And these outer prohibitions held good for all, 



believing that we have them. There is this uncertaintj in the leper^s request^ becauae 
he ia asking a temporal benefit, which must always be asked under conditions, and 
whidi may be refused, though the refusing is indeed a granting of the petition in a 
higher form. (See Gkrhard^s Loe. Theoll, loa 17, § 188.) 

* Tertullian {Adv, Mare., L 4, c 35) : Quoniam ipse erat authenticus Pontifez 
Dei Patris, inspexit illos secundCim Legis arcanum, significantis Christum esse verum 
disceptatorem et elimatorem humanarum macularum. 

f Bengel : Echo prompta ad fidem lepro^ maturam. Ipsa leprosi oratio oon- 
finebat verba responsionis optatas. 

X Tertullian (Adv. Mare., L 4, a 9): lit asmulus Legis tetigit leprosum nihil 
fiidens pra»ceptum legis, per contemptum inquinamenti. 

§ Ibid : Non pigebit . . . figurata legis vim osteodere ; qme in ezemplo leproai 
noQ contingendi, immo ab omni commercio submovendi, communicationem prohibebat 
hominis delictis commaculati ; cum qualibus et apostolus cibum quoque vetat shmere ; 
participari enim stigmata delictorum, quasi ex contagione, si quis se cum peccatore 
miacuerit Itaque Dominus yolens altius intelligi Legem, per carnalia spiritalia signi- 
ficantem ; et hoc nomine non destruens sed magis ezstruens quam pertinentius volebat 
agnoeci, tetigit leprosum, k quo etai homo inquinari potuisset, Deus utique non inqui- 
naretur, incontaminabilis scilicet Ita non prsescribetur illi quod debuerit legem ob- 
iervare, et non contingere immundum, quem contactus immundi non erat inquinaturua 
He is not so successful in his interpretation of the spiritual significance, when else- 
where {De Fudieit., c. 20) he goes into more details in the matter. So Calvin (in 
loc) : £a est in Christo puritas, qusd omnes sordes et inquinamenta absorbeat, nequ« 
ae eontaminat leprosum tangendo, neque Legem transgreditur ; and he beautifully 
finds in his stretching forth the hand and touching, a symbol of the Incarnation : Nee 
tamen quidquam inde macula contrazit, sed integer manens, sordes omnes nostras 
ezhausit, et nos perfudit su& sanctitate. So H. de Sta Victore : Lepram tetigit, et 
mtnidus permansit, quia reram homanitatis formam sumpsit, et culpam non coatnudt 
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till the coming in of him who was incontaminable, in whom first tilt 
tide of this world's evil was arrested and rolled biEtck. Another would 
have defiled himself by touching the leper ; but he, himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom he touched; for in him life OYercam« 
death, — and health, sickness, — ^and purity, defilement. In him, in its 
most absolute sense, that word was fulfilled, ^^Unto the pore all things 
are pure." 

Ambrose and many others suppose that the Lord's injunction to tlie 
man that he should not divulge his cure, was intended to teach Ins fid* 
lowers that they too should avoid ostentation in their acts of mercy, lest, 
as he says, they should be themselves taken with a worse leprosy than 
any which they healed.* But if the motive to this prohibition was ex- 
ternal, and had not reference to the inner moral condition of the receiver 
of the benefit, I should think that oiur Lord's purpose was more likely 
this, that his stiller ministry might not be hindered or disturbed by the 
inopportune flowing to him of multitudes, who should be drawn to him 
merely by the hope of sharing the same worldly benefits, as we see was 
the case on this very occasion, (Mark i. 45,) nor yet by the premature 
violence of his enemies, roused to a more active and keener hate by the 
great things which were published of him. (John zi. 46, 47.f) But 
there has been already occasion to observe, that probably a deeper pur- 
pose lay at the root of this injunction to silence, as of the opposite com- 
mand to go and proclaim the great things of God's mercy. The pr©. 
cepts to tell or to conceal were interchangeably given according to the 
difierent moral conditions of the different persons whom Christ healed. 
On the present occasion it seems very probable, according to the sugges- 
tion of Grotius and Bengel, that the words, "&tf thou tell no man^^ are 
to be taken with this limitation, — "till thou hast shown thyself to 
the priests ; lest if a rumor of these things go before thee, the priests 
at Jerusalem, out of envy, out of a desire to depreciate my work, 
may deny either that thou wast before a leper, or else that thou art now 
truly cleansed."! We may find perhaps indications of something of 

* Exp. in Iaic.<, L 6, & 6 : Sed ne lepra transire possit in medicom, nniuqaisqaQ 
Domiziicffi humilitaiiB exemplo jactantiam yitet. Cur enim prsecipitur nemini dioere^ 
nisi ut doceret non yulganda nostra beneficia, sed premendal So CSuysoBtom* 
'krv^cvg iifiuc TrapaaKevd^ov xal ixevodo^ovc. 

f See a good note by Hammond on Matt vlil 4. Calvin : Tanta erat Tolgi op* 
portonitas in flagitandis miracuUs, nt non restaret doetrinse locus. 

X Thus the Auet, Oper, Imperf. (Ham. 21) : Ideo eum jubet offerre munera, ut d 
postmodum yellent eum ezpellere, dioeret eis : Munera quasi k mundato suscepistia, et 
quomodo me quasi leprosum expellitis I Si leprosus adhuc fui, munera aodpere non 
debuistis quasi i mundato : si autem mundus factus sum, repellere non debetis quaai 
leprosum. Witsius {De iftroc. Jem, L 1, p. S2) : Iddroo addidit Jesua b»c i sa its 
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tlus kind in the words of St. Mark, " he forthwith sent him away^^ or, 
put him forth ;* he would allow no lingering, but required him to hasten 
on his errand, lest the report of what had been done should outrun him. 
Some understand the words, ^^for a testimony unto them^^ as meaning 
" for a testimony even to these gainsay ers that I am come, not to destroy 
the Law, but to fulfil it, — to remove nothing, not even a shadow, till I 
have brought in the substance in its room.f These Levitical offerings 
I still allow and uphold, since that to which they point is not yet fully 
given."J But I cannot doubt that the true meaning of the word is "/>r 
a testimony against them ;§ for a witness against their unbelief, who are 
refusing to give credence to me, even while I am attesting myself to be 
all which I claim to be, by such mighty works as these ; works of which 
they themselves shall have ratified the reality by the acceptance of thy 
gifl, by thy re-admission, as one truly cleansed, into the congregation of 
the people."! (John v. 36.) For the purpose of his going to the priest 
was this, that the priest might ascertain the fact, if really his leprosy had 
lefl him, (Lev. xiv. 3,) and, if so, might accept his gifl,^" and offer it as 
an atonement for him ; and might then, when all was duly accomplished, 
pronounce him clean and admit him anew into the congregation of Israel.** 

jnberi e/f fiaprvpiov alrotCt ne deinceps ulUl specie negari miraculum possit, et ut, 
dum eomm judicio approbatus, munus obtuliflset, testimonium contra se haberent, 
impid se &cere, qnod Christo obluctarentor. 

f So Tertullian in his controversy with the Gnostics {Adv. Mare., L 4, c. 9) : 
QnantClm enim ad glorisd hamanss ayersionem pertinebat, yetuit eum diyulg^e, 
quantilm autem ad tutelam Legis, jussit ordinem implerL Bengel : lit testimonium 
illis exhibeatur, de MessiA prsesente, Legi non derogantL 

X Augustine (QucesL Evang., L % qu. 8) : Quia nondum esse cceperat sacrificium 
sanctum sanctorum, quod corpus ejus est. 

§ Cf. Mark yi. 11, where the same phrase, dg fiaprvpiov ahrolc, occurs with the 
parallel Luke ix. 6, where it appears c/f ftaprvpiov hrf airovct and where the context, 
even without this additional proof, would show beyond a doubt what the meaning was. 

I Maldonatus : lit inexcusabiles essent sacerdotes, si in ipsum non crederent, cujus 
miracula prob&ssent 

^ Aupov is used for a bloody offering by the LXX., as Oen. ly. 4 ; Ley. L 2, 8, 10. 
Bo also several times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as viiL 4, where the itipa is evi- 
dently equivalent to the dCpd re koI dvciag of the verse preceding, therefore also of 
V. 1. Cfl Matt v. 23. Tertullian {Ado, Mare., L 4, c. 9) brings out too much the idea 
of a ^Aan^*-offering in this gifb whidi fhe man is bidden to offer, which properly it 
was not, though the words were admirable, applied to sudi : Argumenta enim figurata 
utpote prophetat® legis adhuc in suis imaginibus tuebantur, quft significabant hominem 
quondsmi peccatorem, verbo mox Dei emaculatum, offerre debere munus Deo apud 
templum, orationem scilicet et actionem gratiarum apud Eodesiam, per Christum 
Jesum, catholicum Patris Sacerdotem. 

** All the circumstances of the leper*s cleansing yielded themselves so aptly to the 
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theory of Ohnrch satiBfiBU^ns, as it gradoallj formed Itself in the middle agei^ ilal 
it is not to be wondered at that it was used at least as aii illastratioii, ofteD as as 
aigmnent Tet eyea then we find the great tmth, of Ohzist the alone Oleanier, 
often brought out as the most prominent. Thus by Gratian (Jh FcmUeniid, Dist L) : 
XJt Dominns ostenderet quod non saoerdotali judido^ sed largitate divinie gratue peo- 
cato emundatur, leprosnm tangendo mundavit, et postea sacerdoti sacrifidmn ez leg<t 
offierre prssoepit Iieprosus enim tangitur, ci^ respeeta divins pietatis mens peooi- 
toris illostrata oompungitur. .... Leprosus semetipsum sacerdoti r o p rawe nta^ dam 
peccatum suum sacerdoti posnitens confitetur. Sacrifidum ex lege oflert, dam i 
(actionem Ecdesis judido sibi impositam factis ezsequitur. Sed anteqoam ad i 
dotem penreniat, emundatur, dum per oontritionem cordis ante ooniessioaemoris peoeati 
▼eniA indulgetur. Cfl Pet Lombard {8ent^ V4, dist 18): Donmus leprosnm sani- 
tate prius per se restituit, deinde ad saoerdotes misit, quorum jndido ostenderetor 
mundatusw .... Quia etsi aliquis apnd Deum sit solutns, non tamen in facte KHfSMi 
solutus habetur, niu per judidum saoerdotis. In solyendis ergo culpis Tel retineodis 
ita operatur saoerdos evangelicus et judicata sioat olim l^galis in illis^ qoi < 
•rant leprA, qon peccatum signat. 



XI. 

THE HEALING OP THE CENTDRIOH'S SERYABT. 

Mate, viii 6^18 ; Luke yu. 1—10. 

There has been already occasion to speak of the utter impossibility of 
this healing being one and the same with that of the nobleman's son re- 
corded by St. John. (iv. 43.) But while we may not thus seek to har- 
monize two narratives which relate to circumstances entirely different, 
yet there is still matter here remaining on which the harmonist may ex- 
ercise his skill : there are two independent accounts of this miracle, one 
given by St. Matthew, the other by St. Luke, — ^and, according to the 
first Evangelist, the centurion comes in his own person to ask the boon 
which he desires; according to the third he sends- others as intercessors 
between himself and the Lord, with other differences which flow out of 
this. There can be no doubt that we are to accept the latter as the more 
strictly literal account of the circumstance, as it actually came to pass ; 
— St Matthew, who b briefer, telling it as though the centurion had done 
in his own person what, in &ct, he did by the intervention of others— 
an exchange of persons of which all historical narrations and all the 
language of our conmion life is full.* (Compare Mark x. 35, with Matt 
XX. 20, for another example of the same.) * 

* Faustus the ManichaBan uses the apparent diyergences of the two narrations, 
namely, that in one the Centurion pleaded in his own person, in the other by inter- 
vention of Jewish elders, and the greater fulness of the one than of the other, it being 
said in one that " many shall come from the east and west, and sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God,** while this is omitted in the other, to 
cast a slight and suspicion upon both. It is of course this last declaration which 
makes him bent any how on getting rid of this history. The calumniator of the Old 
Covenant, he cannot endure to hear of the chiefs of that covenant sitting down at the 
first plaoet in the heavenly banquet Augustine's reply contains much which is admi- 
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This centurion, probably one of the Roman garrison of Capernaum, 
was by birth a heathen ; but, like him in the Acts, (x. 1,) who bore the 
same office, was one of the many who were at this time deeply feeling 
the emptiness of all polytheistic religions, and who had attached them- 
selves by laxer or closer bonds to the congregation of Israel and the 
worship of Jehovah, finding in Judaism a satisfaction of some of the 
deepest needs of their souls, and a promise of the satisfaction of all. 
He was one among the many who are distinguished from the seed of 
Abraham, yet described as fearing God, or worshipping Grod, of whom 
we read so oflen in the Acts, — the proselytes, whom the providence of 
God had so wonderfully prepared in all the great cities of the Greek 
and Roman world as a link of communication between Gentile and Jew, 
in contact with both, — ^holding to the first by their race, and to the last 
by their religion ; and who must have greatly helped to the ultimate 
fusion of both into one Christian Church. 

But with the higher matters which he had learned from his inter- 
ck)urse with the people of the covenant, ho had learned no doubt this, 
that all heathens, all " sinners of the Gentiles,'' were " without ;*' that 
there was a middle wall of partition between them and the children of the 
stock of Abraham ; that they were to worship only as in the outer oourt^ 
not presuming to draw near to the holy place. And thus he did not him- 
self approach, but sent others to, Jesus, in whom he reoc^nized a being 
of a higher world, entreating him, by them, " that he would came and heal 
his aervant^^ a servant who, as St Luke adds, " was dear unto him"* 
but now " was sick and ready to die.^^ The elders of the Jews, whom 
he employed on this errand, were his willing messengers, and appear 
zealously to have executed their commission, pleading for him as one 
whose affection for, and active well-doing towards, the chosen people 

rable od the mifair way in which the opposers of the irath find or make oucrepan- 
dei where indeed there are none, — aa though one narrator telling some detail in an 
event, contradicts another, who passes over that detail,— one saying that a person did 
this, contradicts another who states more particularly that he did it by the agency 
and intervention of another. All that we demand, he says, is, that men should be 
as just to Scripture as to any other historic record ; should suffer it to speak to men 
as they are wont to speak one to another (Con. Fatut., L 33, c. 7, 8) : Quid ergo, cCim 
legimus, obliviscimur quemadmodum loqui soleamus ? An Scriptura Dei aliter no- 
biscum fuerat qdlm nostro more locutura. Cfl De Cone. Evang.^ L 2, c 20. 

* Calvin : Lucas hoc modo dubitationem prsevenit, qua subire potent lectorum 
animos : sdmus enim, non habitos fuisse servos eo in pretio, ut de ipsorum vit& tam 
anxii essent domini, nisi qui singulari industriA vel fide vel aliA virtute sibi gratiam 
acquisierant Significat ergo Lucas non Tulgare fuisse sordidumque mancipiam, sed 
fidelem et raris dotibus ornatum servum qui ezimi& gratis apud dominom poUerot 
hinc tanta illius vitas cura et tam studiosa commendatia 
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deserved this return of favor : ^^for he hveUipur nation^ and he hath built 
ns a synagogue^ 

But presently even this request which he had made seemed to him 
too great a boldness. In his true and ever-deepening humility he 
counted it a presumption to have asked, though by the intervention of 
others, the presence under his roof of so exalted a personage. It was 
not merely that he was a heathen, and so might claim no near approach 
to the King of Israel ; but there was, no doubt, besides this, and ming- 
ling with this, a deep and inward feeling of his own personal imwor- 
thiness and unfitness for a close communion with a holy being, which 
caused him again to send, beseeching the Lord to approach no nearer, 
but only to speak the word, and he knew that straightway his servant 
would be healed. And thus, in Augustine's words, " whQe he counted 
himself unworthy that Christ should enter into his doors, he was counted 
worthy that Qirist should enter into his heart,"* — ^a far better boon : for 
Christ sat down in the houses of men, as of that proud, self-righteous 
Pharisee, whose hearts were not for this the less empty of his presence. 
But this centurion received him in his heart, whom he did not receive 
in his house.f And, indeed, every little trait of his character, ^ as it 
*comes out in the sacred narrative, combines to show him as one in whom 
the seed of God's word would fifid the ready and prepared soil of a 
good and honest heart. For not to speak of those prime conditions, 
faith and humility, which in so eminent a degree shone forth in him, — 
the evident affection which he had won from those Jewish elders, the 
zeal which had stirred him to biiild a house for the worship of the true 
Crod, his earnest care and anxiety about a slave — one so generally ex- 
cluded from all earnest human sympathies on the part of his master, 
that even a Cicero thinks it needful to excuse himself for feeling deeply 
the death of such an one in his household, — ^all these traits of character 
combine to present him to us as one of those " chQdren of Grod" that 
were scattered abroad in the world, and whom Christ was to gather 
together into the one fellowship of his Church. (John xi. 52.) 

The manner is remarkable in which the centurion makes easier to 

himself his act of faith, by the help of an analogy drawn from the circle 

^ of things with which he himself is familiar, by a comparison which he 

* 8erm, 62, c. 1 : Dicendo Be indignum prsBstitit dignnm, non in cujos parietes, 
•ed in cujus cor Christos intraret Neque hoc diceret cum tanUl fide et homilitate, 
nbi ilium quem timebat intrare in domum suam, corde gestaret Nam non erat magna 
fetidtas Bi Dominus Jesus intraret in parietea ejus et non esset in pectore ejua. (Lua 
fiiSS.) 

t Augustine {JSerm. 77, a 8) : Tecto non redpiebat, corde receperai Quant6 
bomilior, tant6 capacior, tant6 plenior. CoUes enlm aquam repellunt, valles implentur 
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borrows from his own miliUrj experience.* He knows that Qirist^i 
uford will be sufficient, for he adds, ^lama man under authority^ having 
ioldiers under me^ and I say to this man, Go, and he ffoeth, and to another^ 
Carney and he cometh, and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth t^." Hit 
argument is here from the less to the greater. '' I am," he would say, 
'* one occupying only a subordinate place, set under authority, a subal- 
tern, with tribunes and commanders over me. Yet, notwithstanding; 
those that are under me, obey me. My word is potent with them. I 
have power to send them hither and thither, and they go at my bidding, 
80 that sitting still I can yet have the things accomplished whidi I would. 
How much more thou, who art not set, as I am, in a subordinate place, 
but who art as a prince over the host of heaven,f who wilt have angela 
and spirits to obey thy word and run swiftly at thy command. It needs 
not then that thou comest to my house ; do thou only commission one of 
these genii of healing, who will execute speedily the errAnd of grace on 
which thou shalt send him.''| His view of Quist's relation to the spi- 

* Bengel: Sapientia fidelis ez niditat« militaii polchrd elucena. 

f The oTpaTid oitpdvioc. How true a notioQ this indeed was, wluch in his simple 
fait^the centurion had conceiyed for himself; we see from those words of our Lord*s. 
**Thinke8t thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently giye 
me more than twelve legions of angels I (Matt zzyl 68.) Jerome (in loe.) : YoleoB 
ostendere Dominum quoque non per adventum tantClm corporis, sed per adgelorom 
ministeria posse implere quod yellet 

J Severus (in OaAicea's Catena) : El yd^ iyii arpanurtfc ^v, Kot ifird i^ovaiav 
paaiXiuc tbXuv, toIc dopv^poig ivT6X2/)fiai, nuc ov /laAAov airdc 6 ruv Jvu Koi dy^ 
yeXiKdv dwdfieov ttoitjtjIc, d deXeic ^p«f i^o^ yewjaerai ; and Augustine (Enarr. in Pa 
zItl 9, and Serm. bdi. c. 2) : Si ergo ego, inquit, homo sub potestate, jubendi habeo 
potestatem, quid tu posais, cui omnes seryiunt potestates I And Bernard more than 
once brings out this as an eminent and characteristic feature of his humiUty. Thus 
Sp. 892 : prudens et yerd corde humilis anima 1 dicturus quod prsslatus esaet 
militibus, repressit extoUentiam confessione subjectionis : immo prssmisit subjectio- 
nem, ut pluris sibi esset quod suberat, qudm quod praserat ; and beautifully, J)e. Off. 
Spite^ c. 8 : Non jactabat potestatem, quam nee solam protulit, nee priorem. . . • 
PrsBmissa siquidem est humilitas, ne altitudo prsecipitet. Nee enim locum inyenit 
arrogantia, ubi tarn damn) humilitatis insigne prscesserat Such explanation 
appears preferable to any of those which make dvdfKiiroc ind i^ovaiav, a man in 
authority. Rettig, (Theol, Stud, u, Krit., y. 11, p. 472,) reading with Lachmann, 
uvOp, ind l^ovc, Taaaoftevogf (which last word, howoyer, should not haye been* 
admitted into the text,) has an ingenious but untenable explanation in the latter and 
less eligible sense. Different from all these, and entirely original, is the yiew of the 
passage taken by the Auet. Oper. Imperf., who agrees so far with the right inter- 
pretation that he makes dvOpanoc iirb i^ovaiaVf a man in a subordinate positioD ; 
but then will not allow, but expressly denies, that it is thus a comparison by way 
of contrast between himself and the Lord, which the centurion is drawing,— 
that he is magnifying the Lord's highett place by comparing it with his own 
only subordinate, but that rather he is in all things likening the one to the other : 
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ritual kingdom is as original as it is grand ; and it is so truly that of 
the Roman officer: the Lord appears to him as the true Csesar and 
Imperator^ the highest over the hierarchy, not of earth, but of heayeiu 
(Col. i. 16.) 

In all this there was so wonderful a union of childlike faith and pro- 
found humility, that it is not strange to read that the Lord himself was 
filled with admiration : '* When Jesus heard it^ he marvelled* and said 
to them that followed^ Verily^ I say unto you, I have not found so great 
foiith, no, not in IsraeV^^ It is notable that St. Matthew alone records 
these words, which beforehand we should rather have expected to have 
found recorded by St. Luke. For it is he, the companion of the apostle 
to the Gentiles, that for ^e most part loves to bring out the side of our 
Lord's ministry, on which it looked not merely to the Jewish nation but 
to the heathen world. In these words, and in those which follow, is a 
solemn warning, on the Lord's part, to his Jewish hearers of their dan- 
ger of losing privileges, which now were theirs, but which yet they 

" Ab I am under worldly authorities, and yet have those whom I may send, bo thou, 
albeit under thine heavenly Father, hast yet a heavenly host at thy bidding.'' Ego 
sum homo sub potestate alterius, tamen habeo potestatem jubendl eis qui sub me sunt 
Nee enim impedior jubere minores, propter quod ipse sum sub majoribus ; sed ab illis 
quidem-jubeor, sub quibus sum ; illis autem jubeo, qui sub me sunt : sic et tu, quamvis 
sub potestate Patris sis, secundCim quod homo es, babes tamen potestatem jubendi 
angelis tuis, nee impediris jubere inferioribus, propter quod ipse habes superiorem. 
This interpretation, though just capable of a fair meaning, is probably the outcoming 
of the Arian tendencies of the author. 

* But since all wonder, properly so called, arises from the meeting with something 
unexpected and hitherto unknown, how could the Lord, to whom all things were 
known, be said to marvelj To this it has been answered that Christ did not so much 
actually wonder, as commend to us that which was worthy of our admiration. Thus 
Augtistine (De Gen^ Can, Man,^ L 1, c, 8): Quod mirabatur Dominus, nobis miran- 
dum esse significabat ; and he asks in another place, (C7om. Adv, Leg^ et FropK, L 1, 
c 7,) how should not he have known before the faith, which he himself had created ) 
(An ver6 alius eam in corde centurionis operabatur, qu4m ipse qui mirabatur f ) There 
is against this, that it seems to bring an unreality into parts of our Lord's conduct, as 
though he did some things for show and the effect which they would have on others, 
instead of all his actions having their deepest root in his own nature, being the truth- 
^ lul exponents of his own most inmost being. On the other hand, to say that accord- 
ing to his human nature he might have been ignorant of some things, seems to 
threaten a Nestorian severance of the Person of Christ But the whole question of 
the Communio idiomatum, with its precipices on either side, is one of the hardest in 
the whole domain of theology. (See Aquinas, Sum. Thecl.^ Z\ qu. 16, art 8, anj 
GxBHAED*8 Loe, Theoll., L 4, p. 2, c. 4.) 

f Augustine : In oliv& non inveni, quod inveni in oleastro. Ergo oliva super 
biens prsecidatur : oleaster humilis inseratur. Vide inserentem, vide prescidentem 
Ot In JoK^ Trad. 16, ad fineuL 
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(hould see pass over from them into the possession of others.* B» 
cause of their unbelief they, the natural branches of the olive tree^ 
should be broken off; and in their room the wild olive should be grtiffed 
in : '^ Many shall came from the east and from the west^ and shall sit down 
fvith Abraham^ and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven^ shall be 
partakers of the heavenly festival, which shall be at the inauguration of 
the kingdom ; and from which they who were first invited should be ex- 
cluded. 

And then to him, or to his messengers, it was said, ^' Oo thy way^ and 
as thou hast believed,^ so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed 
in the self-same hour ;^' — ^not merely was there a remission of the strength 
of the disease, but it altogether left him. There has sometimes been a 
difficulty concerning the exact nature of the complaint from whidi he 
was thus graciously delivered. In St. Matthew the centurion describes 
it as palsy, with which however the ^^ grievously tormenUd^^ does 
not seem altogether to agree, nor yet St. Luke^s words that he was 
" ready to die,^^ since in itself it is neither accompanied with these vio- 
lent paroxysms of pain, nor is it in its nature mortal But paralysis 
with the contraction of the joints is accompanied with strong pain, and 
when united, as it much oflener b in the hot climates of the East and of 
Africa than among us, with tetanus, both causes extreme suffering, and 
would rapidly bring on dissolution.* 

* Avgustine : AlienigeiUB came, domestici oorde. 

f Bernard (Serm. 8, De Animd) : Oleum miserioordiie in vase fidade ponit 
f At 1 Mace. ix. 66, 66, it is said of Alcimus, who is described " as taken with a 
palsy," that he di€4 presently " with great torment," (jtertl paadvov fuydXtjCi) as here 
this servant is described as cJe^vwf paaavL^oftevoc. (See VTixer'b Real WortirbmcK 
1. V. ParalytUehe) In St Matthew and St. Mark those thus afflicted are alwsji 
wofidkuTwoi, in St. Luke, both in his Qospel and in the Aets^ fraoakelviUw** * 
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THE DEMONIAC IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF GAFEBNAUM. 

Mark L 28-^26 ; Luxx iy. 83 — Sd. 

The healing of this demoniac, the second miracle of the kind which 
the Evangelists record at any length, is very f&r from offering so much 
remarkable as some other works of the same kind, yet it is not without 
its peculiar features. That which it has most remarkable, although that 
is not without its parallels, (see Mark i. 34; Matt. viii. 29,) is the testi- 
mony which the evil spirit bears to Christ, and his refusal to accept that 
testimony. In either of these circumstances, this history stands parallel 
to the account which we have in the Acts (xvi. 16—18) of the girl with 
the spirit of Apollo, who bore witness to Paul and his company, " These 
men are the servants of the Most High God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation," whereat, in like manner, Paul was "grieved," and 
would not permit it any more. 

Our Lord was teaching, as was his wont upon a Sabbath, in the syn- 
agogue of Capernaum ; and the people were already wondering at the 
auth>rity with which he taught. But he was not only mighty in word, 
but also mighty in work, and it was ordained by the providence of his 
Heavenly Father, that the opportimity should here be off*ered him for 
making yet deeper the impression on his hearers, for here also confirm- 
ing the word with signs following. " There was in their synagogue a 
man with an uficlean spirit ;^^ and this unclean spirit felt at once that 
One was nigh, who was stronger than all the kingdom whereunto he be- 
longed : hitherto his goods had been at peace ; but now there was come 
One who should divide the spoil. And with the instinct and conscious- 
ness of this danger which so nearly threatened the kingdom of hell, he 
cried out, — ^not the man himself but the evil spirit which had usurped 
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dominion over him, — ^^aayinp, Let us alone;* what have we to do wiA 
theey thou Jesus of Nazareth /f art thou come to destroy us f I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of GhdJ** Earth has not recognized her king^ 
has not yet seen him through his disguise ; but heaven and heQ alik» 
bear witness unto him : '* the devils also believe and tremble." 

Yet here this question arises, what could have been the motive to this 
testimony, thus borne ? It is strange that the evil spirit should thus, 
without compulsion, proclaim to men his presence, who was come to be 
the destroyer of the kingdom of the devil. Rather we should expect 
that he would have denied, or sought to obscure, the glory of his Person. 
It cannot be said that this was an unwilling confession to the truth, forci- 
bly extorted by Christ's superior jpower, since it displeased him in whose 
favor it professed to be borne, and was by him silencied at once. It re- 
mains either, with Theophylact and Grotius, to take this as the cry of 
base and abject fear, that with &wning and with flattery would fiun avert 
from itself the doom, which with Christ's presence in the world appears 
BO near ; — ^to compare, as Jerome does, this exclamation to that of the fugi- 
tive slave, dreaining of nothing but stripes and torments when he encoun- 
ters his well-known lord, and who would now by any means turn away 
his anger :| or else, and so Qirist's immediately stopping of his mouth 
would seem to argue, this testimony was intended only to do harm, to 
injure the estimation of him in whose behalf it was borne. ' It was to bring 
the truth itself into suspicion and discredit, when it was borne witness to 
by the spirit of lies :§ and thus these confessions to Christ may have been 
intended only to anticipate and to mar his great purpose and plan, even 
as we see Mark iii. 22 following hard on Mark iii. 11. Therefore the 
Lord would not allow this testimony ; ^^ Jesus rebuked him^ saying^ Sold 
thy peace, and come out of ^m;"| not as Michael the archangel, '' Ths 

* *Ea, not the impe^'ative from iau, but an interjection of terror, wrung out by 
the ^Pepd Udox^ KptaauCt (Heb. x 27,) — ^onless indeed the interjection was originally 
this imperative. 

f "Na^apTivSc here. The word appears in the New Testament in two other formi, 
Sa^apaioc and Na^oipaXoc* Of all these the last is the most frequent. 

X Grotius : Yult Jesum blanditiis demulcere, cui se certando imparem erat exper- 
tus. Jerome {Comm, in Matth, iz.): Yelut si servi fngitiyi post multum tempoiia 
dominum suiyn Tideant ; nihU aliud nisi de yerberibus deprecantur. 

§ Thus, with a slight difference in the yiew, Tertijlian {Adv. Marc, L 4» c. 7) * 
Increpuit eum Jesus, pland ut invidiosum et in ips4 confessione petulantem et nudA 
adulantem, quasi hsec esset summa gloria Christi, si ad perditionem dsemonum yenia- 
set, et non potius ad hominum salutem. 

I Tertullian {Ado, Mare., 1. 4, c. 8) : lUius erat, pr»conium immundi spiritils rea- 
puere, cui Sancti abundabant Calvin : Duplex potest esse ratio, cur loqui non sineret 
una generalis quod nondum maturum plen» revelationia tempus adyenerat ; altera apd* 
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Lord rebuke thee," (Jude 9,) but in his own name and in his own 
power. 

It might seem as thoygh the evil spirit was not altogether and at 
once obedient to the word of Christy that it was not altogether a word of 
power ; since he bade him to hold his peace, and yet in the next verse 
it is said, that '* he cried with a hud voice^^ as he was leaving the man. 
(Cf. Acts viii. 7.) But in truth he was obedient to this command of 
silence ; he did not speak any more, and that was the thing which our 
Lord meant to forbid : this cry was nothing but an inarticulate cry of 
rage and pain. Neither is there any contradiction between St. Luke, 
(iv. 35,) who says that the evil spirit " hurt him not^^^ and St Mark, ac- 
cording to whom he '* tore" him : he did not do^him any permanent 
injury ; no doubt what evil he could do him he did. Even St. Luke 
says that he cast him on the ground; with which the phrase of the 
earlier Evangelist, that he threw him into strong convulsions, in fact 
consents. We have at Mark ix. 26 an analogous case, only with worse 
symptoms accompanying the going out of the foul spirit ; for what the 
devil cannot keep as his own, he willj if he can, destroy ; even as Pha- 
raoh never treated the children of Israel worse than just when they 
were escaping from his grasp. Something similar is evermore finding 
place; and Satan vexes with temptations and with buffetings none -so 
much as those who are in the act of being delivered from under his do 
minion for ever. 

dalis, quod illoa repudiabat prsBOoaes ao testes sua dxTinitatifl, qui lande su& nihil 
•liud quam maculam, et sinistntm opinioDem aspergere illi poterant Atque htM 
posterior iodubia est, quia testatum oportuit esse hostile dissidium, quod habehat 
aiernai salutis et yitie anetor earn mortis prindpe ejusque ministria 
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THE HEALyiG OF SIMON'S WIPE'S MOTHER. 

Matt, yiil li— 17 ; Mask L 29—81 ; Loxx iy. 8&— 89. 

This miracle is bj St. Mark and St. Luke linked immediately and in a 
manner that marks an historic connection, with that whidi has just 
come under our notice. The sacred historians go on to, speak of our 
Lord, saying, ^^And he arose out of the synagogue, and went into Simon^i 
house" — ^in St. Mark, "^« house of Simon and Andrew," lie 
stronger personality of Peter causes Andrew, the earlier called, and 
the leader of his brother to Jesus, probably also the elder brother, here 
as elsewhere to fall into the background. We may infer that he went 
on this Sabbath day to eat bread there. (Cf. Luke xiv. 1.*) Being 
arrived, it was told him of Simon's wife's mother, who " was taken t9ith 
a great fever, and they besought him for her" Here, again, we have 
the use of a remarkable phrase ; Jesus ^^ rebuked the fever" as at other 
times he " rebuked^^ the winds and the waves ; and with such efiect that 
it left her, and not in that state of extreme weakness and exhaustion 
which fever usually leaves behind, when in the ordinary course of things 
it has abated ;f it lefl her not gradually convalescent : but so entire and 

* MaldoDatoB is greatly troubled that Peter shonld have a house, while it has 
been said before that he " left all,'' and to allow this really to have been Simon*s 
house appears to him to militate against the perfection of his state. His explanatioo 
and that of most of the Romish expositors is, that this house was oiie which had 
been Peter's, and which he had made over to his wife's mother, when he determined 
to follow Christ in the absolute renunciation of all things. It is needless ; the re- 
nunciation was entire in will, (see Matt xix. 27,) and ready in act to be carried out 
into all its details, as necessity arose. 

f Jerome {Comm, in Matt, in loc.) obserres this: Natura hominum istinsmodi 
est, ut post febrim magis lassescant corpora, et indpiente iutnitate ttgrotationis mala 
Bentiant 
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unwonted was her cure, that " immediately she arose and ministered 
unto them^'* was able to provide for them what was necessary for 
their entertainment ; a pattern, as has been often observed, in this to 
every one that has been restored to spiritual health, that he should use 
this strength in ministering to Christ and to his people.* 

The fame of this miracle and that which immediately preceded it 
on the same day, spread so rapidly, that " when the even was come^'* or 
as St. Mark has it, " when the sun did set^^ they brought to him many 
more that were variously afflicted. There are two explanations of this 
little circumstance, which all three Evangelists are careful to record,, 
that it was not till the sun was setting or had actually set, that they 
brought these sick to Jesus ; — either, as Hammond and Olshausen sug- 
gest, that they waited till the heat of the middle day, which these sick 
and suffering were ill able to bear, was past, and brought them in the 
cool of the evening ; or else to say that this day being the Sabbath, (cf. 
Mark i. 21, 29, 32,) they were unwilling to violate the sacred rest of the 
day, which they counted they would have done by bringing their sick to 
be healed ; and so, ere they would do this, waited till the Sabbath was 
ended. It did end, as is well known, at sunset. Thus Chrysostom in 
one place,f although in another he sees in it more generally a sign of 
the faith and eagerness of the people, who even when the day was 
spent, still came streaming to Christ, and laying their sick at his feet. 

The quotation which St. Matthew makes from Isaiah, after he has 
recorded the numerous healings which Christ upon that day effected, 
is not without difficulties ; '^ that it might he fulfilled which was spoken 
by Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities atid- bore our 
sicknessesJ'^l The difficulty does not lie in the fact that St. Peter (1 Pet. 
ii. 24) quotes the same verse rather as setting forth the Messiah as the 
bearer of the sins than the healer of the sicknesses of his people. As 
&r as the words go, St. Matthew is nearer to the original, which declares 
he came under our sicknesses and our sorrows, the penal consequences 
of our sins. And any apparent difference between the two sa<wed wri- 
ters of the New Testament vanishes when we keep in mind the intimct'^ 

* Gerhard {Harm. Evang,^ c 88) : Simul yer6 docemur, quando spiritualitur sa- 
nati smniis, at membra nostra prsebeamuB anna justitiffl Dei [Deo t] et ipsi serviaroos 
in jufltitiA et sanctitate coram ipso, inservientes proximo, et membriB Christi, aicat 
hiec muliercula Christo et discipulis ministrat. 

f In CaAMEa*8 Catena, v. 1, p. 278. 

X St Matthew here forsakes the Septuagint, which would not have answered hia 
purpose, {piroQ r^ ufiapriac ifuiv ^ipet, kcU irepl ij/uiv ddwdrat,) and gives an inde 
pendent translatioa 
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connection which in Scripture ever appears between moral and phyaicfti 
sufTering ; and not in Scriptnre only ; for many, probably all, language 
have a word answering to our " eyil," which bears in its double 
meaning of sin and of calamity, the deepest witness — ^for no witness is 
so deep as the involuntary witness of language — ^to this connection. * 

But the application of the verse is more embarrassing. Those who 
have best right to be heard on the matter, deny that '* hore^^ can mean 
''bore SkWSLj,^^ or that ^^took^' can be accepted in the sense of 
^ removed," and affirm that the words must mean a taking upon him$elf 
the sufferings and sorrows from which he delivered his people. But in 
what sense did our Lord take upon himself the sicknesses which ha 
healed ? Does it not seem rather that he abolished them, and removed 
them altogether out of the way ? It is no doubt a perfectly Scriptoial 
thought, that Christ is the xa^pfta, the piaculum, who is to draw to him- 
self all the evils of the world, in whom all are to centre, that in him all 
may t>o abolished and done away ; — ^yet he did not become this throng 
the healing of diseases, any more than through any other isolated acts 
of his life and conversation. He was not more this piacular ezpia* 
tion after he had healed these sicknesses than before. We can under 
stand his being said in his death and in his passion to come himself undei 
the burden of those sufferings and pains from which he released others; 
but how can this be affirmed of him when he was engaged in works of 
beneficent activity? Then ho was rather chasing away diseases and 
pains altogether, than himself undertaking them.* 

An explanation, which has found favor with many, has been sug- 
gested by those words which we have already noticed, that his labore 
were not ended with the day, but protracted far into the evening,*-«o 
that he removed indeed sicknesses from others, but with painfulness to 
himself, and with the weariness attendant upon labors unseasonably 
drawn out ; and thus may not unfitly be said to have taken those sick- 
nesses on himself, f Olshausen, though in a somewhat more spiritual 

* Some hayo been tempted to make here Xctftpaveiv and pcurrd^etv = dfaip^, 
(So Tertullian, Adv. Marc.^ I S, c. 17 : abstulit) But this plainly will not rait with 
the original, where Messias is described not as the physician of, but the sufferer for, 
men ; or at least only the first through being the second. 

f So Woltzogen, whom, despite his Socinian tendencies, here Witsius {MeltUm, 
Leiden8.f p. 402) quotes with approbation : Adeo ut locus hie prophetts bis faerit 
adimpletus ; scmel cum Ghristus corporis morbos abstulit ab hominibus non sine simi- 
mA molesti& ac dcfatigatione, dum ad yesperam usque circa segrorum curatioiiem oe> 
cupatus, quodammodo ipsas hominum sgritudines in se redpiebat. . . .Alterft vioe^ 
ciim suis perpcssionibus ac morte spiritualitcr morbos nostrorum peocatorum d nobis 
sustulit Cf. Grotius in loc Theophylact had led the way to this ezpUuiatioo, find- 
bg an emphasis in the fact that the sick were brought to Jesus in the eveniiig; out oC 
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manner, gives the same explanation. He says, the obscurity of the 
passage only disappears when we learn to think more really of the 
healing activity of Christ, as an actual outstreaming and outbreaking of 
the fulness of his inner life. As therefore physical exertion .physically 
wearied him, (John iv. 6,) so did spiritual activity long drawn out spi- 
ritually exhaust him, and this exhaustion, as all other forms of sufiering, 
he underwent for our sokes. A statement questionable in its doctrine : 
moreover, I cannot believe that the Evangelist meant to lay any such 
stress upon the unusual or prolonged labors of this day, or that he 
would not as willingly have quoted these words in relating any other 
cure or cures which the Lord performed. Not this day only, even had 
it been a day of especial weariness, but every day of his earthly life 
was a coming imder, upon his part, of the evils which he removed from 
others. For that which is the law of all true helping, namely, that the 
burden which you would lift, you must yourself stoop to and come 
under, (Gal. vi. 2,) the grief which you would console, you must your- 
self feel with, — a law which we witness to as often as we use the words 
"sympathy" and "compassion," — ^was, of course, eminently true in 
him upon whom the help of all was laid.* Not in this single aspect of 
his life, namely, that he was a healer of sicknesses, were these words 
of the prophet fulfilled, but rather in the life itself, which brought him in 
contact with these sicknesses and these discords of man^s inner being, 
every one of which as a real consequence of sin, and as being at every 
moment contemplated by him as such, did press with a livmg pang into 
the holy soul of the Lord. Not so much the healing of these sicknesses 
was Christ's bearing of them ; but his burden was that there were these 
sicknesses to heal. He " hore^^ them, inasmuch as he bore the mortal 
suffering life, in which alone he could bring them to an end, and at 
length swallow up death in victory. 

oeason, {vapd, naipdv,) thoagh he does not bring that drcomstanoe into connectioo 
with these words of Isaiah. 

* Hilary (in loc) : Passione corporis sui infirmitates humana imbecillitatis ab- 
aorbens. In Sohokttoxn's Sor. Heh. (in loc), there is a remarimble quotation to the 
I effect from the book Sohar. 
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THE RIISIKQ OF THE WIDOWS SOK. 

Ldki Til 11 — 16. 

The city whither our Lord was bound, and at the gate of whloh tlda 
great miracle was wrought, is not mentioned elsewhere in Scripture. 
It laj upon the southern border of Galilee, and on the road to Jemsfr 
lem, whither our Lord was probably now going to keep the seooiid 
passover of his new ministry. That our Lord should meet the funeral 
at the gate of the dty, while it belongeSl no doubt to the wonder-works 
of God's grace, while it was one of those marvellous coinddenoes which, 
seeming acddental, are yet deep laid in the councils of his wisdom and 
of his love, is at the same time a natural circumstance, to be explained 
by the fact that the Jews did not suffer the interring of the dead in 
towns, but had their burial-places without the walls. Probably there 
was very much in the circumstances of the sad pnksession which he 
now met, to arouse the compassion even of them who were not touched 
with so lively a feeling for human sorrows as was the compassionate 
Saviour of men; and it was this which had brought that "iwticA p€opW 
to accompany the bier. Indeed, there could little be added to the words 
of the Evangelist, whose whole narrative here, apart from its. deeper 
interest, is a master-work for its perfect beauty — ^there could be litde 
added to it to make the picture of desolation more complete — ^'^ Thert 
was a dead man carried out* the only son of his mothery and she was a 
vndow.^^ The bitterness of the mourning for an only son had passed 
into a proverb ; thus, Jer. vi. 26, '* Make thee mourning as for an only 
son, most bitter lamentations;" and ZecL xii. 10, ''They shall mourn 
for him as one moumeth for his only son;" Amos viii. 10, "I will 
make it as the mourning of an only son." 

* 'EfeiMyiiCero. The tecfanical word Ib i^^pejy, and the canyixig ont^ ^f^fop^ 
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^^And when the Lord saw her^ he had compassion on her, and said 
unto her, Weep noL^^ How different this " Weep not,'^ from the " Weep 
not" which often proceeds from the lips of earthly comforters, who, 
even while they speak the words, give no reason why the mourner 
should cease from weeping ; but he that is come that he may one day 
make good that word, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain," (Rev. xxi. 4,) does show now some 
effectual glimpses of his power, wiping away, though not yet for ever, 
the tears from the weeping eyes of that desolate mother. Yet, as 
Olshausen has observed, it would be an errpr to suppose that compas- 
sion for the mother was the determining motive for this mighty spiritual 
act on the part of Christ : for, in that case, had the joy of the mother 
been the only object which he had in view, the young man who was 
raised would have been used merely as a means, which yet no man can 
ever be. That joy of the mother was indeed the nearest consequence of 
the act, but not the final cause ; — that, though at present hidden, was, 
no doubt, the spiritual awakening of the young man for a higher life, 
through which, indeed, alone the joy of the mother became a true and 
an abiding joy. 

The drawing nigh and touching the bier was meant as an intima- 
tion to the bearers that they should arrest their steps, and one which 
they understood, for immediately " they that bare him stood stilV* Then 
follows the word of power, and spoken, as ever, in his own name, 
^* Young man, I say unto thee, Arise;'*'* — ^I, that am the Resiu'rection 
and the Life, quickening "• the dead, and calling those things which be 
not, as though they were." And that word was heard, for " he that was 
dead sat up, and began to speaJc,^^ Christ rouses from the bier as easily 
as another would rouse from the bed,* — different in this even from his 
own messengers and ministers in the Old Covenant ; for they, not with- 
out an effort, not without a long and earnest wrestling with God, won 
back its prey from the jaws of death ; and this, because there dwelt not 
the fulness of power in them, who were but as servants in the house of 
another, not as a son in his own house.f 

* Aagustine {8erm, 98, c 2): Nemo tarn fiicild ezcitat in lecto, qndmfiEu^d 
Christtis in sepulcro. 

f See what has bcea said already, p. 88. Thus too MassilloD, in a sermon 8ur la 
DiwinitS de Jenu- Christ, has these eloquent remarks : Elie ressuscite des morts, il est 
Trai ; mais il est oblig^ de se coucher plusieurs fois sur le corps de Tenfant qu'il 
ressuscite : il souffle, il se retr^cit, il s'agite : on yoit bien qa'il inyoqne une puissance 
6trang^re : qu*il rappelle de rempire de la mort tme ftme qui n*est pas soumise k sa 
Toiz: et qa*il n*est par lui-m4me le maitre de la mort et de la vie. J6sus-Christ 
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''And lie delivered him to his mother:' (Cf. 1 Kin. xvii. 23 ; 2 Kin. 
iy. 36.) He who did this, shall once, when he has spoken the greal 
"Arise," which shall awaken not one, but all the dead, deliver all the 
divided, that have &llen asleep in him, to their beloved for personal re- 
cognition and for a special fellowship of joy, amid the universal glad- 
ness and communion of love which shall then fill all hearts. We have 
the promise and pledge of this in the three raisings from the dead 
which prefigure that coming resurrection. The effects of this miracle oo 
those present were for good ; " There came a fear on all,'' a holy fear, 
a sense that they were standing in the presence of some great one; 
" and they glorified God," — ^praised him for his mercy in remembering 
and visiting his people Israel, — " saying that a great prophet is risen tip 
among us." — ^They concluded that no ordinary prophet was among 
them, but a ''great" one, since none but the very greatest prophets of 
the olden times, an Elijah or an Elisha had brought the dead to life. 
In their other exclamation, " God hath visited his people" lay no less aa 
allusion to the long periods during which they had been without a pro- 
phet, so that it might have seemed, and many might have almost feared, 
that the last of these had arrived.* 

ressaadte lea morts comme il fait les actiona lea plua communea ; il parle en mattra 
4 ceuz qui donnent d*aii aommeil 6temel ; et Ton aent biea qu'il est le Dieu dea 
morta comme dea yiyana, jamaia plua tranquille que loraqu'il opdre lea plua grandee 
choses. 

* Fhilostratua ( Vita ApoHonii^ L 4, & 46) relatea a miracle aa performed bj 
ApoUoniua, which ia evidently framed in imitation and riyalry of thia. (See what 
haa been aaid on thia rivalry, p. 66, and in Baub*s Apolhniui und Christus^ p. 40.) 
Apolloniua met one day in the atreeta of Rome a damsel carried out to burial, fol- 
lowed by him to whom ahe waa eapouaed, and a weeping company. He bade them 
set down the bier, aaying that he would atanch their tears, and having inquired her 
name, whispered aomething in her ear, and then taking her by the hand, he raised 
her up, and ahe began atraightway to apeak, and returned to her fiither'a honae. Yet 
Fhilostratua doea not relate tUJB aa probably having been more than an awakening 
from the deep awoon of an apparent death, (di^mfiae r^ K6ptfv roH dotcoihrroc &aifd' 
Tov,) and auggests an explanation that reminda one of the modem ones of Fftuloa and 
his school, — that Apolloniua perceived in her a spark of life which had escaped the 
notice of her physicians and attendants; but whether it was this, or that he did 
really kindle in her anew the spark of an extinguished life, he acknowledges it inb 
poaaible for him, even aa it was for the bystanders, to aar 



XV. 

THE HEALING OP THE IMPOTENT MAN AT BETHESDA 

John v. 1 — 16. 

Oke who is perhaps the ablest among the commentators of the Komish 
communion begins his observations on this act of healing with the ex- 
pression of his heartj wish that the sacred historian had added a single 
word to its narrative, and told us at what ^^ feast of the «7ew«" it was 
wrought.* Certainly an infinite amount of learned discussion would so 
have been saved ; for this question has been greatly debated, not merely 
^r its own sake, but because of the important bearing which it has upon 
the whole chronology of St. John's Gospel, and therefore of our Lord's 
life ; for if wo cannot determine the duration of his actual miiustry 
from the helps which are supplied by this Gospel, we shall seek in vain 
to do it from the others. If it can be proved that this ^^ feast of the Jewi'* 
was the feast of the Passover, then St. John makes mention of four dis- 
tinct Passovers, three besides this present, ii. 13 ; vi. 4 ; and the last ; 
and we shall get to the three years and a half, the half of a week of 
years for the length of Christ's ministry, which many, with just reason, 
as it seems, have thought they found intimated and designated before- 
hand for it in the prophecies of Daniel (ix. 27). But if this feast be 
that of Pentecost, or, as in later times many have been inclined to 
accept it, the feast of Purim, then the view drawn from the prophecy 
of Daniel, of the duration of Christ's ministry, however likely in itself, 
will yet derive no proof or confirmation from dates supplied by St. 
John ; nor will it be possible to make out from him, with any certainty, 

*Maldoiiatu8, who seemfl almost iDdined to fall out with Si John that he has not 
dono so : MagnA dob Joannes molesUA contentioneqne liber&sBet» si vel unum adjo* 
dssit verbum, quo quis ille Judaomm dies fuisset iestus deeUurftsset 
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a period of more than between two and three years from our Lord's 
baptism to his death. 

And first with regard to the history of the passage, we have no oldei 
view than that of IrensBUs. Replying to the Gnostics, who pressed the 
words of Isaiah, " the acceptable year of the Lord," to make them mean 
literally that our Lord's ministry lasted but a single year, he enumerates 
the Passovers of our Lord's life, and expressly includes this.* Origen 
however and the Alexandrians, who held with the Gnostics that our 
Lord's ministry lasted but a single year, resting upon the same phrase, 
"the year of the Lord," did not, as indeed consistently they could not, 
agree with Irenaeus ; nor did the Greek Church generally ; Chrysostom, 
Cyril, Theophylact, take it for the feast of Pentecost. At a later 
period, however, Theodoret, wishing to confirm his view of the half 
week in Daniel, refers to St. John in proof that the Lord's ministry 
lasted for three years and a half,f implying that for him this feast was a 
Passover. This, too, was the view of Luther, Calvin, and it derived 
additional support from Scaliger's adherence to it ; and were the ques- 
tion only between it and the feast of Pentecost, the point would have 
been settled long ago, as now on all sides the latter is given up. 

But in modem times another scheme has been started, which at pre- 
sent divides the voices of interpreters, and has not a few in its favor, 
namely, that this feast is a feast of Purim ; that namely which went imme- 
diately before the second Passover of our Lord's ministry,^ for such in 
that case would* be the one named John vi; 4. But the view of Irenseua 
that this present ^feast of the Jews*^ is itself a Passover, and the 
seconfd — ^that other consequently the third — ^though not unencumbered 
with difficulties, yet is not, I think, to be exchanged for this newer 
theory. It is perplexing, as must be admitted, to find another Passover 
occurring so very soon (vi. 4). Nor may we press the argument, that 
St. John making mention of " the feasf^ without further addition, means 
always the chief feast, the Passover ; for the examples adduced do not 
bear this out : he does indeed use this language, yot always with allusion 

* Con. ffcer,, 1. ^ c. 22 : Secundft vice asceodit in diem festnm Paschas in Hieru- 
lalem, quando paraly ticum qui jozta natatoriam jacebat xxxviii annos curavit 

f Comm, in Dan, (in loc.) 

X This yiew was first suggested by Kepler. Hug has done every tiring for it that 
ooold be done to make it plausible ; an4 among the valuable later Oerman commenta- 
tors on St John, Tholuck and Olshausen are decidedly, and Lucke somewhat doubt- 
luUy, adherents to this opinion. So, too, Neander, {Lehen Jetu., p. 480.,) and Jacobi, 
in the TheolL Stud, u, Krit., v. 11, p. 861, seq. Both he and Liicke enter very tho* 
roughly into the question. Hengstenberg (ChrUiologie, v 2, p. 661) earoastli 
Opposes it and maintains the earlier, as does Paulus. 
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to some mention of the feast made shortly before.* But the argument 
which mainly prevails with me is this — the Evangelist clearly connects 
the Lord^s coming to Jerusalem with the keeping of this feast; it was to 
celebrate the feast he came. But there was nothing in the feast of Purim 
to draw him thither. It was no religious feast at all; but only a 
popular ; of human, not of divine institution. There was no temple 
service pertaining to it; but men kept it at their own houses. And 
though naturally it would have been celebrated at Jerusalem with more 
pomp and circumstance than any where besides, yet there was nothing 
in its feasting and its rioting, its intemperance and excess, which would 
have made our Lord particularly desirous to sanction it with his presence. 
As far as Mordecai and Esther and the deliverance wrought in their days 
btand below Moses and Aaron and Miriam and the glorious redemption 
from Egypt, so in true worth, in dignity, in religious significance, stood 
the feast of Purim below the feast of the Passover ; however a carnal 
generation may have been inclined to exaggerate the importance of 
that, in the past events and actual celebration of which, there was 
so much to flatter the carnal mind. There is an extreme improbability 
in the hypothesis that it was this which attracted our Lord to Jerusa- 
lem ; and these considerations strongly prevail with me to believe that 
the earlier view is the most accurate, and that this feast which our 
blessed Lord adorned with his presence and signalized with this great 
miracle, is " the feast," that feast which is the mother of all the rest, the 
Passover. 

The scene of this miracle was the immediate neighborhood! of the 
pool of Bethesda.J It has been common for many centuries to point 



''*' Moreover the article before hprj^ ehoald most likely find no place. Our trana- 
lators have not recognized it 

f It was wrought htl ry irpoparucy, which should be completed, not as we have 
done it with dyopd, but with irvX^f (see Neh. ill 1 ; zil ^9, LXX., frv^v irpoParucrf,) 
and translated *'by the sheep gate" rather than "by the sheep market" The 
transcribers were unacquainted with the localities of Jerusalem, and the construction 
of the passage was not 7ery clear, and thus a considerable number of variations have 
crept in ; but the commonly received reading has been adopted as the best founded 
by all later critics. KoAv/i^^^pasnatatoria, (cf. John iz. 7,) from KokvfipaUy to dive, 
or swim. We meet the word Eccles. il 6, LXX., for the reservoir of a garden. It 
is used in ecclesiastical language alike for the building in which baptisms are per- 
formed (the baptistery), and the font which contains the water. (See Suioxr*s Thes, 
«. w. Pairriarripiov and KoXvfi^pa.) 

^ BriOeadd = domus misericordiffi. This word also, which was strange to the trans- 
cribers, has been written in many ways. Some have appealed, as Bengel for instance, 
to this passage, as important for fixing the date when this Gospel was written, as prov^ 
iog, at least, that it was written before the destmction of Jerusalem. Tet hi truth it 
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out the large excavation near the gate now called St. Stephen's gate, at 
the ancient Bethesda.* It is true that its immense depth, seventy-five 
feet, had perplexed many ; yet the incurious ease which has misnamed 
so much in the Holy Land and in Jerusalem, had remained without 
being seriously challenged, until Eobinson, our latest, as in the main 
our best, authority on all such matters, among the many traditions which 
he has disturbed, affirms that " there is not the slightest evidence which 
can identify it with the Bethesda of the New Testament."f Nor does 
the tradition which identifies them ascend higher, as he can discover, 
than the thirteenth century. He sees in that rather the remains of the 
ancient fosse which protected on the north side the citadel Antonia ; and 
the true Bethesda he thinks he finds, though on this he speaks not with 
any certainty, in that which goes now by the name of the Fountain of 
the Virgin, being the upper fountain of Siloam.^ 

In the porches round " lay a great multitude of impotent folk, blind^ 
halt, and withered;'*^ the words which complete this verse, ^^ waiting for 
the moving of the water ^"^ lie under strong suspicion, as the verse follow 



does not prove any thing. St John might still have said, " There i» at Jemsalem a 
pod," while that had remained, aorriTing the destmction ; or might have written 
with that yivid recalling of the past, which caused him to speak of it as existing yet 
The various reading ^ for toTi is no doubt to be traced to transcribers, who being 
rightly persuaded that this Gospel was composed after the destruction of the city, 
thought that St. John could not have otherwise written. 

* Rohr, in his Palatina^ p. 66, does so without a misgiving. 

f Biblical Jieaearehea, v. 1, p. 489, seq. 

{ He was himself witness of that remarkable phenomenon, so often mentioned of 
old, as by Jerome {In I»ai viil) : Siloe .... qui non jugibus aquis, sed in certis horis 
diebusque ebulliat ; et per terrarum concava et antra sazi durissimi cum magno sonitu 
venikt ;— but which had of late fallen quite into discredit, — of the waters rapidly 
bubbling up, and rising with a gurgling sound in the basin of this fountain, and in a 
few minutes retreating again." When he was present they rose nearly or quite a loot. 
(Researehei, v. 1, pp. 606 — 608.) Prudentius, whom he does not quote, has antici- 
pated the view that this Siloam is Bethesda, and that in this phenomenon is **tks 
troubling of the wxter^ howeve** the healing virtue may have departed. 

Variia SUoa reAindit 
MoQieniiB latloes, nee fluctum seinper anhelat, 
Sed rice distinctft largos lacua accipit haustus. 
Agmina langaentam aiiiimt apem fontia avari, 
Membronun macalaa pare ablutora natatu; 
Gertatim interea roranti pumice raacaa 
Expectant acatebras, et aioco marglne pendent. 

Perhaps it is not a slip of memory, but his belief in the identity of Siloam and Bo» 
thesda, which makes Irenaus {Con. Har^ L 4, c. 8) to say of our Lord : £t Silo4 
ttiam saspe Sabbatis curavit ; et propter hoc assidebant el multi die Sabbatortua 
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iDg has undoubtedly no right to a place in the text. That fourth verse 
the most important Greek and Latin copies are alike without, and most 
of the early versions. In oth^r MSS. which retain this verse, the obelus 
which hints suspicion, or the asterisk which marks rejection, is attached 
to it \* while those in which it appears unquestioned belong mostly, as 
Griesbach shows, to a later recension of the text. And this fourth 
verse spreads the suspicion of its own spuriousness over the last clause 
of the verse preceding, which, though it has not so great a body of evi- 
dence against it, has yet, in a less degree, the same marks of sus- 
picion about it. Doubtless whatever here is addition, whether only 
the fourth verse, or the last clause also of the third, found very early 
its way into the text ; we have it as early as Tertullian, — ^the first 
witness for its presence.f The baptismal angel, a fevorite thought 
with him, wad here foreshowed and typified; as, somewhat later, 
AmbroseJ saw a prophecy of the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
consecrating the waters of baptism to the mystical washing away 
of sin; and Chrysostom and others make frequent use of this 
verse.§ At first probably a marginal note, expressing the popular 
notion of the Jewish Christians concerning the origin of the healing 
power which from time to time these waters possessed, by degrees it 
assumed the shape in which now we have it : for there are marks of 
growth about it, betraying themselves in a great variety of readings, 
— some copies omitting one part, and some another of the verse — all 



* In Jerome*8 phrase, though not uBod with reference to this verse, Vera jugolante 
confoasum est. 

f De Bapt.y c. 6: Angelum aquis intervenire, si novmn yidetor, exemplum 
futunim priecucurrit Pisdnam Bethsaida angelus interveniens commovehat ; obeer- 
yabant qui valetudinem querebantur. Nam si quis prsBvenerat descendere illuc, queri 
post layacrum desinebat Figura ista medicinao corporalis spiritalem xnedidnam 
canebat, e4 form4 quA semper carnalia in figurft spiritalium antecedunt Proficiente 
itaque hominibus gratis Dei plus aquis et angelo accessit: qui vitia corporis remedi- 
abant, nunc spiritum medentur : qui temporalem operabantur salutem, nunc atemam 
reformant : qi^ unum semel anno liberabant, nunc quotldie populos conserrani It 
will be observed that he calls it above, the pool Bethsaida ; this is not by accident, 
for it recurs (Adv. Jud., a 18) in Augustine, and is still in the Vulgate. 

X De Spir. Sanct., L 1, c 7 : Quid in hoc typo Angelus nisi discensionem Sancti 
Spiritds nuntiabat, qua nostris futura temporibus, aquas sacerdotalibus invocata 
precibus consecraiet 7 and Be Myet., c. 4 : lUis Angelus descendebat, iibi Spiritoi 
Sanctus ; illis creatura movebatur, tibi Christus operatur ipse Dominus creatura. 

§ Thus ho says (In JoK^ Horn, 86): " As there it was not simply the nature of 
the waters which healed, for then they would have always done so, but when waa 
added the energy of the aogel ; so wiUi us, it is not simply the water which workey 
but when it has received the grace of the Spirit, then it washes away all sins." 
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which is generallj the sign of a later addition : thus, little by little, it 
procured admission into the text, probably at Alexandria first, the birth 
place of other similiar additions. There ^ is nothing In the statement 
itself which might not have found place in St. John. It rests upon that 
religious view of nature, which in all nature sees something beyond 
nature, which does not believe that it has discovered causes, when, in 
fact, it has only traced the sequence of phenomena, and which in all 
recognizes a going forth of the immediate power of God, invisible agen 
des of his, whether personal or otherwise, accomplishing his will.* 

* HammoDd's explanation of thia phenomenon, which seems like a leaf borrowed 
from Dr. Paulus, is very singular, both in itself and as coming from him. It yery 
early awoke earnest remonstrances on many sides, — see for instance Witsius, in Wolt's 
CurcB (in loc.) The medicinal virtues of this pool he supposes were derived from the 
washing in it the carcasses and entrails of the beasts slain for sacrifices. In proof that 
they were here washed, he quotes Brocardus, a monk of the thirteenth century I whose 
authority would be nothing, and whose words are these : Intrantibus porr6 portam 
Gregis ad sinistram occurrit piscina probatica, in qu4 Nathinai lavabant hostias quaa 
tradebant sacerdotibus in Templo offerendas : that is, as every 000 must confess, washed 
their fleeces before delivering them to be offered by the priests. Some in later times 
have amended this part of the theory, who, knowing that the sacrifices were washed 
in the temple and not without it, have supposed that the blood and other animal 
matter was drained off by conduits into this pool But to proceed, — ^the pool, he says, 
possessed these healing powers only at intervals, because only at their great feasts, 
and eminently at their Passover, was there slain any such great multitude of beasts 
as could tinge and warm those waters, and for the time make them a sort of animal 
bath. The dyye^^o^ is not an angel, but a meMenger or servant sent down by those 
who were skilled in the matter to stir the waters, that the grosser and thicker parti- 
cles, in which the chief medicinal virtue resided, but which as heaviest would have 
sunk to the bottom, might re-infuse themselves in the waters. The fact that only one 
each time was healed he explains, that probably the pool was purposely of very limited 
dimensions, for the concentrating of its virtues, thus giving room for no more than one 
at a time : and thus by evaporation or otherwise its strength was exhausted before 
place could be made for another. He has here worked out at length a theory which 
Theophylact mokes mention o^ although there is no appearance that he himself ac- 
cepted it, as Hammond affirms. Bin words are : Elxov 6i ol noXkol ifiroXtfftv, 6rt koI 
dird fiovov tov irXvveaOai Hi hroaSia tQv lepetov SvvajLtiv nvti XafiPavu Beidrepetv rd 
^dag. And after all it seems more than doubtful whether he does not mean that some 
thought this grace was given to the waters because they were used for washing the 
altar sacrifices ; and not that it was naturally imparted through that washing. Cer- 
tainly what follows in his exposition seems very nearly to prove this. This explana- 
tion has found favor with one, a physician I should imagine, (Riohteb, De Balneo 
Aninudif p. 10*7, quoted by Winer, Real Worterbuch, s. v. Bethesda,) whose words 
are these : Non miror fontem tantd adhue virtute animali hostiorum calentem, quippe 
in proxima loca tempesUvd effusum, ut pro pleniori partium miscel4 turbatum triplid 
cnaximd infirmorum classi, quorum luculenter genus nervosum laborabat, profuisae ; 
at quia animalis hcec virtus cit6 cum calore aufugit, et vappam inertem, immo putrem 
relinquit, lis tantum qui primi ingress! sunt^ salutem Utulisse. 
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From among the multitude that are waiting here, Christ singles oat 
one on whom he will show his power ;— one only, for he came not now 
to be the healer of men's bodies, save only as he could link on to this 
healing the truer healing of their souls and spirits. One construction 
of the fifth verse would make the poor cripple, the present object of his 
healing love, to have been actually waiting at the edge of that pool for 
the " tkirti/ and eight years'''* which are named ; while according to 
another construction, the thirty-eight years express the age of the man. 
Neither is right, but rather that which our version gives. The eight 
and thirty years are the duration, not of his life, but of his malady, — 
while yet it is not implied that he had been expecting his healing fix>m 
that pool for all that time ; though, from his own words, we infer that he 
had there been waiting for it Icmg. The question, '^ Wilt thou be made 
whole P at first might seem superfluous ; for who would not be made 
whole if he might 1 and the very presence of this man at the place of 
healing witnessed for his desire. But the question has its purpose. 
This impotent man probably had waited so long, and so long waited in 
vain, that hope was dead or well-nigh dead within him, and the question 
is asked to awaken in him anew a yearning afler the benefit, which the 
Saviour, compassionating his hopeless case, was about to impart. His 
heart may have been withered through his long suflerings and the long 
neglects of his fellow-men ; it was something to persuade him that this 
stranger pitied him, was interested in his case, would help him if he 
could. So persuading him to believe in his love, he prepared him to 
believe also in his might. Our Lord was giving him now the faith, 
which presently he was about to demand of him. 

In the man^s answer there is not a direct reply to the question, but 
an explanation why he yet continued in his infirmity. " Right gladly, 
Sir," he would say, " only / have no man, when the water ie trovhled, to 
put me into the pooV^ The virtues of the water disappeared so fast| 
they were so preoccupied, whether from the narrowness of the spot, or 
from some cause which we know not, by the first comer, that he who 
through his own infirmity and the lack of all friendly help could never 
be this first, missed always the blessing; " While lam coming, another 
steppeth down before me,"** But the long and weary years of baffled ex« 
pectation are at length ended : ^' Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy 
led and walk," and the man believed that power went forth with that 

* These thirty and eight years of the man's punishment answenng so exactly to 
the thirty-eight years of Israers punishment in the wilderness have not unnaturally 
led many, old and new, (see HxNOBTSNBsao, CTirietol., v. 2, p. 668,) to find in tbia 
man a type of Isfael after the fleah. 
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word, and making proof, he found that it was even so : ^' immediaUly tht 
man was made whoUy and took up his bed and waUeed,^^ It is different 
with him from that other impotent man. (Acts iii. 2.) He, when he was 
healed, walked and leaped and praised God. (ver. 8.) His infirmity 
was no chastisement of an especial sin, for he had been ** lame fVom 
his mother's womb." But this man shall carry his bed, a present me- 
mento of his past sin. 

But " the Jews,^^ not here the multitude, but some among the spiritual 
heads of the nation, whom it is very noticeable that St. John continually 
characterizes by this name, (i. 19; vii. 1; ix. 22; xviii. 12, 14;) find 
&ult with the man for carrying his bed in obedience to Christ's com- 
mand, their reason being because " the same da\f^ on which the mirade 
was accomplished " was the Sabbath ;" and the carrying of any burden 
was one of the expressly prohibited works of that day. Here, indeed, they 
had apparently an Old Testament ground to go upon, and an interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic Law from the lips of a prophet, to justify their inter- 
ference, and the offence which they took. But the man's bearing of his 
bed was not a work by itself; it was merely the coroUary, or indeed 
the concluding act, of lus healing, that by which he should make proof 
himself and give testimony to others of its reality. It was lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day ; it was lawful then to do that which was im- 
mediately involved in and directly followed on the healing. And here 
lay ultimately the true controversy between Christ and his adversaries, 
namely, whether it was most lawful to do good on that day, or to leave 
it midone. (Luke vi. 9.) Starting from the unlawfulness of leaving 
good undone, he asserted that he was its true keeper, keeping it as God 
kept it, with the highest beneficent activity, which in his Father's case, 
as in his own, was identical with deepest rest, — and not, as they accused 
him of being, its breaker. It was because he had himself " done those 
things," (see ver. 16,) that the Jews persecuted him, and not for bidding 
the man to bear his bed, which was a mere accident and consequence 
involved in what he himself had wrought.* This, however, first at- 
tracted their notice; whereupon they ^^said unto him that loas curedy li 
is the Sabbath day : it is not lawful for thee to carry thy bed.^^ Already 
the Pharisaical Jews, starting from passages such as Exod. xxiii. 12; 
xxxi. 13—17 ; xxxv. 2, 3 ; Num. xv. 32—36 ; Nehem. xiii. 15 — 22, 
had laid down such a multitude of prohibitions, and drawn so infinite a 
number of hair-splitting distinctions, as we shall have occasion to see 
Luke xiii. 15, 16, that a plain and unlearned man could hardly come to 

* Calvin : Non Bumn mod6 factum excosat, Bed ejas etiam qui erabhatom Bnum 
tulit. Erat enim appendix et quaBi pars miraculi, quia nihil qaAm ejus approbatio era! 
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know what was forbidden, and what was pennitted. Tida poor man 
concerned himself not with these subtle casuistries. He only knew 
that the man with power to make him whole, the man who had shown 
compassion to him, had bid him do what he was doing, and he is satis- 
fied with this authority : " He that made me whoUy the eame eaid unto 
me. Take up thy bed and walkJ*^ * Surely a good model of an answer, 
when the world finds fault and is scandalized with what the Christian 
is doing, contrary to its works and ways, and to the rules which it has 
laid down ! 

For this man, the greater offender, they inquire now, as being the 
juster object of censure and punishment : " Then asked they him. What 
man is that which said unto thee, Take up thy bed and walk P^ The ma- 
lignity of the questioners, coming out as it does in the very shape in 
which they put their question, is worthy of note. They do not take up 
the poor man's words on their most &yorable side, and that which plainly 
would have been the more natural ; they do not say, " What man is he 
that made thee whole 1" but, probably, themselves knowing perfectly 
well, or at least guessing, who his Healer was, yet wishing to imdermine 
any influence which he may have obtained over this simple man, — an 
influence already perceptible in his finding the authority of Jesus suffi- 
cient to justify him in his own eyes for transgressing their command- 
ment, — they insinuate by the form of the question that the man could 
not be from God, who gave a command at which they, the interpreters 
of God's law, were so greatly aggrieved and offended.f 

But the man could not point out his bene&ctor, for he had already 
withdrawn : " Je»us had conveyed himself away, a multitude being in that 
place,^^ Many say, as Grotius for instance, because he would avoid os- 
tentation and the applauses of the people : but *' a multitude being in that 
place^^ may be only mentioned to explain the fecility with which he 
withdrew : he mingled with and passed through the crowd, and so was 
lost from sight in an instant. Were it not that the common people 
usually took our Lord's part in cases like the present, one might imagine 
that a menacing crowd under the influence of these chiefs of the Jews 
had gathered together while this conversation was going forward betwixt 
the healed cripple and themselves, from the violence of whom the Lord 
withdrew himself, his hour being not yet come. 

Though we cannot of course draw any conclusion from the (drcum- 

* Augustine {In Ev, Joh^ Tnut Vt) : Non acdperem jossioQem & quo reoepenun 
vmiUtemt 

f Grotius : En mAlitis ingenium I doq dicnnt» Quia est qui ta sanayit f sed, Qnii 
jnssit grabatum toUere t QuaBnmt non qaod mirentnr, sed quod calumnientur. 
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stance, yet it is a siga of good augury that ^^ Jeaus find$th him in ih€ 
tempUy^ rather than any where else. It is as though he was there re- 
turning thanks for the great mercy which had been so lately vouchsafed 
him. (Of. Isai. xxxviii. 22 ; Acts liL 8.) And now our Lord, whose 
purpose it ever was to build upon the healing of the body the better 
healing of the soul, suffers not this matter to conclude without a word 
of solemn warning, a word which showed that all the past life of the 
sufferer lay open and manifest before him ; even things done more than 
thirty-eight years ago, before, that is, his own earthly life had commenced : 
^^ Beholdy ikou art made whole: sin no more^ lest a' worse thing come unto 
ihee^^ — a worse thing than those thirty and eight years of pain and infir- 
mity ! words which give us an awful glimpse of the severity of God's 
judgments. This infirmity had foimd him a youth and left him an old 
man ; it had withered up all his manhood, and yet *' a worse ihing*^ even 
than this is threatened him, should he sin again.* 

What the past sin of this sufierer had been, to which the Lord alludes, 
we know not, but the man himself knew very well ; his conscience was 
the interpreter of the warning. This much, however, is plain to us; 
that Christ did connect the man's suffering with his individual sin ; for 
however he rebuked man's uncharitable way of tracing such a conneo- 
tion, or the scheme of a Theodice, which should in every case afiirm a 
man's personal suffering to be in proportion to his personal guilt, a 
sdieme which all experience refutes, much judgment being deferred and 
awaiting the great day when all things shall be set on the square ; yet 
he meant not thereby to deny that much, very much of judgment is 
even now continually proceeding. However unwilling men may be to 
receive this, bringing as it does God so near, and making retribution so 
real and so prompt a thing, yet is it true not the less. As some eagle 
pierced with a shafl feathered from its own wing, so many a sufierer, 
even in this present time, sees and cannot deny that it was his own sin 
that fledged the arrow of God's judgment, which has pierced him and 
brought him down. And lest he should miss the connection, often- 
times he is punished, it may be himself sinned against by his fellow- 
man, in the very kind in which he himself has sinned against others. 
The deceiver is deceived, as Jacob ; the violator of the sanctities of 
family life is himself wounded in his tenderest and dearest relations, as 

% 

* Calvin : Si nihil ferulis profidat erga nos DeuB, quibus leniier nos tanquam teneros 
ac delicatos filios humanissimus pater castigat, novam personam et quasi alienam 
induere cogitur. Flagella ergo ad domimdum nostram ferociam accipit .... Quare 
Don mirum est si atrocioribos poenis quasi malleis conterat Deus, quibua mediocrit 
pcena nihil prodest : frangi enim »quum est, qui corrigi non sustinent 
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was David. And many a sinner, who cannot read his own doom, fur it 
is a final and a fatal one, yet declares in that doom to others that there 
is indeed a coming back upon men of their sins : the grandson of Ahab 
is himself treacherously slain in the portion of Naboth the Jezreelite ; 
(2 Kin. ix. 23;) William Rufus perishes, himself the third of his family, 
in the New Forest, the scene of the sacrilege and the crimes of Ids 
race.* 

But to return ; " The man departed^ and told the Jews that it was 
Jesus which had made him whole,^^ Whom he did not recognize in the 
crowd, he has recognized in the temple. This is Augustine's remark, 
who builds on it many valuable observations upon the inner calm and 
solitude of spirit in which alone we shall recognize the Lord.f Yet 
while these remarks may stand in themselves, they scarcely find place 
here. The man probably learned from the bystanders the name of his 
deliverer, and went and told it, — scarcely, as some assume, in treachery, 
or to augment the envy which was already existing against him, at 
least there is not a trace of this in the narrative utself, — ^but gratefully 
proclaiming aloud and to the rulers of his nation the physician who had 
healed him.J He expected, probably, in the simplicity of his heart, 
that the name of him, whose reputation, if not his person, he had already 
known, whom so many counted as a prophet, if not as the Messiah him- 
self would have been sufficient to stop the mouths of the gain^ayers. 
Had it been in a baser spirit that he went, as Chrysostom ingeniously 
observes, he would not have gone and told them " that it was Jesfos which 
had made him whole,''^ but rather that it was Jesus who had bidden him 
to carry his bed. 

His word, however, profited nothing. The Jews were only pro- 
voked the more ; for so is it ever with the revelation of the divined 
what it does not draw to itself it drives from itself; what it does not 
win to obedience it arrays in active hostility. They are now more bit- 
terly incensed against the Lord, not merely because he had encouraged 
> this man to break, but had in that act of healing himself broken, the 

* Tragedy in its highest form continually occupies itself with this truth — no- 
woere, perhaps, so greatly as in the awfol reproduetUm in the ChoephoriB of the 
soene in which Clytemnestra stood o^er the prostrate bodies of Agamemnon and 
Cassandra — a reproduction with only the difference that now it is she and her para- 
mour that are the slain, and her own son that stands over her, 

f In Ev, Joh,, Tract. 17: Difficile est in turb& videre Christum.. . . .Turba stre- 
pitum habet ; visio ista secretum desiderat .... In turb& non eum vidit, in templo 
vidii 

X Calvin: Nihil minus in animo habuit qu4m conflare Christo invidiam; nihil 
enim minus speravit quAm ut tantopere furerunt adversiis Christum. Pius ergo 
afiectus fuit, qunm vellet justo ac debito honore medicum suum prosequi. 

m 
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Sabbath, — set at nought, that is, their traditions about it In his replj 
he seeks to lift up the cavillers to the true standing point from whick 
to contemplate the Sabbath, and his relation to it as the only-begott^i of 
the JFather. He is no more a breaker of the Sabbath than Gk>d is, when 
he upholds with an energy that knows no pause the work of his creation 
from hour to hour, and from moment to moment : *' My Father taarke^ 
hitherto, and I work;** my-work is but the reflex of his work. Abstinence 
from an outward work belongs not to the idea of a Sabbath, it is only 
more or less the necessary condition of it for being so framed and con- 
stituted as ever to be in danger of losing the true collection and rest of 
the spirit in the multiplicity of earthly toil and business. Man indeed 
must cease from his work, if a higher work is to find place in him. He 
scatters himself in his work, and therefore must collect himself anew, 
and have seasons for so doing. But with him who is one with the 
Father it is otherwise. In him the deepest rest is not excluded by the 
highest activity ; nay rather, in God, in the Son as in the Father, they 
are one and the same.* 

This defence of what he has done only exasperates his adversaries 
the more. Ihey have here not a Sabbath-breaker only, but also a blas- 
phemer, one who, as they well perceive, however some later may have 
refused to see it,f is putting himself on an equality with God, is claim- 
ing divine attributes for himself; and they now not merely persecute, 
but seek to slay him.^ Hereupon follows a discourse than which there 
is no weightier in Holy Scripture, for the fast fixing of the doctrine con- 
cerning the relations of the Father and the Son. Other passages may 

* Thus Augustine on the eternal Sabbath-keepmg of the faithful (j^. 56, c 9): 
Ihest autem in ill& requie non desidiosa segnitia, sed quffidam ineffabilis tranquiUitas 
actionis otiosffi. Sic enim ab hujua vitn operibus in fine requiescitur, ut in alierins 
vita actione gaudeatur. 

f Augustine (In Ev, JoK, Tract. 17) : Ecoe intelligunt Judaai, quod non inteHigiml 
Ariani. 

X The words koX i^iJTow airdv dKOKTeZvai (ver. 16), are probably transferred from 
this ver. 18, where they are in their fit place : but there they anticipate the later despite 
of the Jews, and are omitted by many important authorities. — It is an interesting 
question whether the *.* one work*' which our Lord says that he had done, and they 
all marvelled (John vii. 21), or, all were disturbed {davfrn^ere, as Euthymius sayt 
rightly here, = OogvpelaOe, TogaTreaOe), be an allusion to the healing of this impotent 
man, as it is evidently to a Sabbath-day cure. Most interpreters answer in the affir« 
mative without any doubt. Yet it certainly seems unlikely that the Jews should 
again have brought up the old accusation concerning a work of healing wrought od 
a prior visit to Jerusalem, and ver. 81 shows that he had wrought many miradei 
thor& It is then, I think, most likely that not this miracle, but some new Sabbath 
cure not recorded, but only thus alluded to, had thus anew awakened their coatia* 
diction and enmity. 
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be as imp<Hrtaiit in regard of the Arian, other again in regard of the Sa- 
bellian, dedensien from the tmth ; but this upon both sides plants the 
pillars of the fiuth; yet it would lead too &r fSrom the purpose of this 
volume to enter on it here. 

The subject, however, would not be complete without some further re* 
fbrence to the types and prophetic symbols which many have traced in this 
history. It has been needful indeed in part to anticipate this matter. We 
have seen how, of old, men saw in these beneficent influences of the pool 
of Bethesda a foreshowing and foreshadowing of future benefits, and 
especially, as was natural, of the benefit of baptism ; and, through fiunili- 
arity with a miracle of a lower order, a helping of men's faiUi to the 
receiving the weightier mystery of a yet higher healing which was 
to be linked with water.* They were well pleased also often to mag* 
nify the largeness and freedom of the present benefit, by comparing it 
with the narrower and more stinted blessings of the old dispensation, 
blessings which, they 8ay,f altogether ceased at the death of Christ, 
with the coming in, that is, and establishing of the new. The pool with 
its one healed, and that one at distant intervals,-^once a year Theophy- 
' lact and most others assumed ; although nothing of the kind is said, and 
the word of the original may mean oflener or seldomer, — ^was the type of 
the weaker and more restrained graces of the Old Covenant ; when not 
as yet was there room for all, nor a fountain opened and at all times ao* 
oessible for the healing of the spiritual sicknesses of the whole race of 
men, but only of a single people.^ 

Thus Chrysostom, in a magnificent Easter sermon,§ whose allusions 
have a peculiar fitness, the season of Easter being theX at which the 
great multitudes of neophytes were baptized. He says : — ^ Among the 
Jews also there was of old a pool of water. Yet learn whereunto it availed, 
that thou mayest accurately measure the Jewish poverty and our ridies. 
There went down, it is said, an angel and moved the waters, and who 
first descended into them afler the moving, obtained a cure. The Lord 
of angels went down into the stream of Jordan, and sanctifying the na- 
ture of water, healed the whole world. So that there indeed he who 
descended afler the first MUts not healed, for to the Jews infirm and 



* So especially ChrysoBtom (in loc) 

f Terivluan, Adv. JvtLf c 18. 

X The author of the work attributed to Ambrose {JDe SaeratiL, L 2, ix 2): Tine 
inquam temporis in figur& qui prior descendis8et> solus curabatur. Quanta major est 
gratis Ecdesiffi, in qu& omnes salvantur, quicunque descendant ! 

% Opera, y. 8, p 756, Bened. Ed. 
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oamal, this grace was given ; but here after the first a seoond descenda, 
after the second a third and a fourth ; and were it a thousand, didst thou 
cast the whole world into these spiritual fountains, the grace were not 
worn out, the gift expended, the fountains defiled, the liberality exhaust- 
ed." And Augustine, ever on the watch to bring out his great truth 
that the Law was for the revealing of sin, and could not effect its 
removal, for the making men to know their sickness, not for the healing 
that sickness, for the dragging them out of the lurking-places of an 
imagined righteousness, not for the providing them of itself with any 
surer refuge, finds a type, or at least an apt illustration of this, in those 
five porches, which showed their sick, but could not cure them, in which 
they '^ lay a great multitude of impotent foUc^ ofhlind^ halt, and withered^ 
It needed that the waters should be stirred, before any power went forth 
for their cure. This motion of the pool was the perturbation of the 
Jewish people at the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. Then powers 
were stirring for their healing, and he who " went down^^ he who hum- 
bly believed in his Incarnation, in his descent as a man amongst us, who 
was not offended at his lowly estate, he was healed of whatsoever disease 
he had.* Such are the most important uses in this kind that have been 
made of this history. • 

* Enart, V^ in Pi. Ixz. 16 : Merit6 lex per Moysen data est, gratia et Veritas per 
Jesum Christum facta est Moyses quinqne llbros scripsit ; sed in quinque porticibiN 
pisdnam cingentibtiB langoidi jacebant, sed curari non poterant. . .BUa enim quinqne 
portidbns, in figurft quinque librornm, prodebantur potiiis qu4m sanabantur segroti 
. . .Yenit Dominus, turbata est aqua, et crudfixus est, descendat ut sanetur legrotua. 
Quid est^ descendat f Humiliet se. Ergo quicumque amatis litteram sine gratiA, in 
portidbus remanebitis, ssgri eritis ; jacentes, non convalescentes: de litterft enim jn»- 
Bumitis. Ot Enart, in Fa, ItttiH. 7 : Qui non sanabatur Lege, id est porticibiu^ 
sanatur gratift, per passionis fidem Domini nostri Jesu Ohristl Ot Serm, 126: Ad 
hoc data est Lex, qua proderet aegrotos, non que tollerei Ideo ergo tegroti ill! qui 
in domibuB suis secretiiis ssgrotare possent, si illie quinque porticus non essent, pro- 
debantur oculis omnium in illis portidbus, sed k portidbus non sanabantur. . . .Inteo- 
dite ergo. Erant ilia porticus legem significantes, portantes segrotoa, nonsanante^ 
prodentes, non curantes. Oil In Ev, Joh^ 7\raeL 17. 



XVI. 

THE MffiACDLOiJS FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAND. 

Matt. idv. 16 — 21 ; Kaas tL 85—44 ; Luke ix. 12—17 ; Jomr vl 5—14. 

Ik St. Matthew the Lord's retiring to the desert place where this miracle 
was performed, connects itself dlrectlj with the muraer of John the 
Baptist, (yer. 13.) He, therefore, retired, his hour not being yet come. 
St. Mark and St. Luke put also this history in connection with the ac- 
count of the Baptist's death, though they do not give that as the motive 
of the Lord's withdrawal. St. Mark, indeed, mentions another reason 
which m part moved him to this, namely, that the disciples, the apostles 
especially, who were just returned from their mission, might have time 
at once for bodily and spiritual refection and refreshment, might not be 
always in a crowd, always ministering to others, never to themselves, 
(vi. 31.) But thither, into the wildemess, the multitude followed him, 
proceeding, not necessarily " afoot^^ (Mark vi. 33,) but " by land," as 
contradistinguished from him who went by sea : and this with such ex- 
pedition, that although their way was much further than his, they '* ouU 
wenC* him, anticipated his coming, so that when he " went fofthy^ not, 
that is, from the ship, but from his solitude, and for the purpose of gra- 
dously receiving those who thus came, he found a great multitude 
waiting for him. Though this their presence was, in &ct, an entire 
defeating of the very purpose for which he had withdrawn himself 
thither, yet not the less " he received them, and spake unto them of the 
kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of healing, ^^ (Luke ix. 
11.) St John's apparently casual notice of the fact that the Passover 
was at hand, (vi. 4,) is not so much with the intention of giving a point 
in the chronology of the Lord's ministry, as to explain. whence these 

♦ 'E^e^iiv, (Matthew, Mark,) = de^dfitvoc oirodf, (Luke.) 
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great multitudes . came, that streamed to Jesus : they were jouniejiii|| 
towards Jerusalem to keep the feast. 

There is this difference in the manner in which the miracle is intro- 
duced by the three Evangelists, and by St. John, that they, make the 
first question concerning the manner of providing for the needs of the 
assembled crowds to come from the disciples, in the shape of a proposal 
that the Lord, now that the day was beginning to decline, should dismiss 
them, thus giving them opportunity to purchase provisions in the neigh- 
boring villages; while in St. John it is the Lord himself who first sug- 
gests the difficulty, saying to Philip, " Whence shall we buy bread thai 
these may eatP^ (vi. 5.) Tliis difeerence, however, is capable of an 
easy explanation. It may well have been that our Lord spake thus 
unto Philip at a somewhat earlier period in the afternoon ; and then left 
the difficulty and perplexity to work in the minds of the apostles, pre- 
paring them in this way for the coming wonder which he was about to 
work ; bringing them, as was so often his manner, to see that there was 
no help in the common course of things, — and when they had acknow 
ledged this, theif, and not before, stepping in with his higher aid.* 

The Lord put this question to Philip, not as needing any counsel, 
not as being himself in any real embarrassment, "Jbr he himself knew 
what he would do^^ but " tempting him," as Wiclif 's translation has it, 
— which word if we admit, we must yet understand in its milder sense, 
as indeed our later translators have done, who have given it, '* to prove 
him,^\ (Gen. xxii. 1.) It was to prove him, what manner of trust he 
had in him whom he had himself already acknowledged the Messiah, — 
" him of whom Moses in the Law and the prophets did write," (John i. 
45,) — ^and whether, remembering the great things which Moses had 
done, when he gave the people bread from heaven in the wilderness, and 
the notable miracle which Elisha, though on a sma^lcii ii< iilo tlimi (Imt 
which now was needed, had^peiSformecl, (2 Kcin. iv. 43, 44,) he could so 
lift up his thoughts as to believe that he WhtTO'h'e HacTrecognized as the 
Christ, greater therefore than Moses or the prophets, would be sufficient 
to the present need. Cyril sees a reason why Philip, rather than any 
other apostle, should have been selected to have this question put to him, 
namely that he had the greatest need of the teaching contained in it ; 
and refers to his later words, " Lord, show us the Father," (John xiv 



* For the reconciliation of any apparent contradiction, see AuGvmNs, De Co9u. 
jS^an^., L 2, c. 46. 

f neipoCfc^v aMv, QL Auousnirs, De Serm. Dom. in Matk^ L 2, c 9 : Blud fiiotnin 
est, ut ipse sibi notus fieret qui teDtabatur, suamque desperationem condemnaretK 
•ataratis turblB de pane Domini, qui eas non habere qaod ederent exittimayerat. 
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• 
8,) in pi^oof of the tardiness of his spiritual apprehension.* But whetl^er 
this was so or not, Philip does not on the present occasion abide th€ 
proof. Long as he has been with Jesus, he has not yet seen the Father 
in the Son, (John xiv. 9,) he does not yet know that his Lord is even the 
same who opepeth his hand and filleth all things living with plenteous- 
ness, who feedeth and nourisheth all creatures, who has fed and nourished 
them from the creation of the world, and who therefore can feed these 
few thousands that are now waiting on his bounty. He has no thought 
of any other supplies save such as. natural means could procure, and at 
once names a sum, " two hundred pence,^^ as but barely sufficient, whidi 
yet he would probably imply was a sum much larger than any which 
they had in their common purse at the moment, f 

Having drawn this confession of inability to meet the present need 
from the lips of Philip, he 1^ it to work ; — ^till, somewhat later in the 
day, ** when it was evening^ his disciples came to hinC^ with the proposal, 
the only one which suggested itself to them, that he should dismiss the 
crowds, and let them seek for the refreshment wMch they required in 
the neighboring hamlets and villages. But the Lord will now bring 
them yet nearer to the end which he has in view, and replies, " They 
need not depart; giwe ye them to eat:"" and when they repeat with one 
mouth what Philip had before affirmed, asking if they shall spend two 
hundred pence, (for them an impossible thing,) on the food required, 
(Mark vi. 37,) he bids them go and see what supplies they have actually 
at command. With their question we may compare Num. xi. 22^ 
" Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them to suffice them 1" for 
in either question there is a mitigated infidelity, a doubt whether the 
hand of the Lord can really reach to supply the present need, though 
his word, here indeed only impliedly, has undertaken it. In the interval 
between their going and their return to him, they purdiase, or rather 
secure for purchase, the little stock that is in possession of a single lad 
among the multitude ; and thus is explained that in the three first Evan- 
gelists, the disciples speak of the five loaves and two fishes^ as theirs, 

* Cramek'8 Caiena (in loe.) 

f The specifyiog of this sum as inadequate to the present need is peculiar to St 
Blark and St John : another of the many eyidences against the view that would make 
St Hark*s Gospel nothing but an epitome now of St. Matthew's, now of St Luke's. 
It is clear he had resources quite independent of theirs. 

X Instead of Ix'^k St. John has i^dpia^ both here and zzi. 9. This word, the 
diminutive of 5^, (from ^M,to prepare by fire,) properly means any irpoat^yiov or 
Dulmentum, any thing, as flesh, salt, olives, butter, <fce., which should be eaten as a 
relish with bread. But by degrees, as Plutarch (8ymp., ). 4, c. 4) remarks, the terms 
0^^ and b^apunf camo in men's language to be restricted with a narrower use to fish 
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that is, standing at their command, in St. John as rather belonging to 
the lad himself.* 

With this slender stock of homeliest fare,f the Lord imdertakes tc 
satisfy all that multitude, (Chrysostom quotes aptly here Ps. Ixxviii. 26; 
"Shall God prepare a table in the wilderness?" ) and bids his disciples 
to make them all recline on the ^^ green grass^^ at that season of the 
year a delightful resting-place,J and which both by St. Mark imd St. 
John is noted to have abounded in the place. St. Mark adds another 
graphic touch, how they sat down in companies, which consisted some 
of fifty, some of a hundred, and how these separate companies showed 
in their symmetrical arrangement like so many garden plots.§ In thi« 
subordinate circumstance we behold his wisdom, who is the lord and 
lover of order. Thus, all disorder, all noise and confusion were avoided; 
there was no danger that the weaker, the women and the children, should 
be passed over, while the stronger and ruder unduly put themselves for- 
ward ; thus the apostles were able to pass easily up and down among 
the multitude, and to minister in orderly succession to the necessities of 
every part. 

The taking of the bread in hand would seem to have been a formal 
act going before the blessing or giving of thanks for itQ This eucharistic 

alone, generally salt fish, that being the favorite or most usual acoompanimeot of 
bread (See Suiceb's Thei,, s. v. ^aptov, The Diet, of Or. and Rom, Antt.^ b. t. 
Opsonium, and Begkkr's CharikUi^ ▼• !> p- 436.) 

* Grotius: Apud alios Eyangelistas dicuntur habere id quod in prompta erat, ut 
tmi posset. 

f The loaves are " harUy loaves" tlie food even then, for the most part, of beasts 
and not of men, (vile hordeum; c£ 2 Kin. vii. 1.) Ihus in the Talmud one says, 
** There is a fine crop of barley,** and another answers, ** Tell this to the horses and 
asses." It was one of the indignities to which a Roman soldier who had quitted hia 
ranks was submitted, that he was fed on barley instead of wheaten bread. (Lrv., L 
27, d 8 ; SuRON., August^ 24. See Wetstein on John vL 9.) 

X prostraU gramine molli, 

Pnesertim cam tempestas arridet, et anni 
Tempora conspergont viiidantea floribas herbas. 

g Upaaialj 9rpao<a2 =: areolatim. The irqaaiaX are the square garden plots, in 
which herbs are grown. Theophylact: Jlpaaial ya(^ Utyovrtu rd hv rote Ki^iroti 
iia^opa KOfifiaraf h olc (^rnovrat diH^opa rroTCkuKi^ Xdxava, Some derive it from 
iripac, these patches being commonly on the edges of the vineyard or garden ; others 
from npdaov, pomim, the onion being largely grown in them. Our English ** in 
ranki" does not reproduce the picture to the eye, giving rather the notion of cod> 
tinuous lines. Wiclif's was better, "by parties." Perhaps " in groups," would be 
as near as we could get to it in English. 

I In Matthew and Mark, ei^^y^ae,— in Luke, tb?Myrfaev ainvvc, sc. rot)f 4proo(««4i 
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act Je^Us accomplished as the head of the household, and acco/diog to 
that beautiful saying of the Talmud, **He that enjoys aught without 
thanksgiving, is as though he robbed God." The words themselves are 
not given ; they were probably those of the ordinary grace before meat 
in use in Israel. Having blessed the food, he delivered it to the apos- 
tles, who in their turn distributed to the different tables, if such they 
might be called, — the marvellous multiplication taking place, as many 
say, first in the hands of the Saviour himself, next in those of the apos- 
tles, and lastly in the hands of the eaters ; yet at ^ events so that '^ they 
did all eat and were filled.'''** Of that multitude we may fitly say, that 
in them the promise of the Saviour, " Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you," 
found a practical fulfilment. They had come taking no thought, for 
three days at least, of what they should eat or what they should drink, 
only anxious to hear the word of life, only seeking the kingdom of Hea- 
ven ; and now the meaner things, according to the word of the promise, 
were added unto them. 

Here too, even more than in the case of the water changed into 
wine, when we seek to realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it 
evermore eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow it with our ima- 
ginations. For, indeed, how is it possible to realize to ourselves, to 
bring within forms of understanding, any act of creation, any becoming f 
how is it possible in our thoughts to bridge over the gulf between not- 
being and being, which yet is bridged over in every creative act % And 
this being impossible, there is no force in the objection which one has 
made against the historical truth of this narrative, namely, that " there 
b no attempt by closer description to make clear in its details the man- 
ner and process in which this wonderful bread was formed." But this 
is the wisdom of the sacred narrator, to leave the description of the inde- 
scribable unattcmpted.f His appeal is to the same faith which believes 

John, Kot evxapt<micac, and this is the word which on the occasion of the second mira- 
cle of the same kind both Matthew (zv. 86) and Mark (yiii. 6) use. There can be 
no doubt that the terms are synonymous : in further proof, compare Matt xxvi 27, 
with the parallels, 1 Cor. z. 16 ; xu 24. See Grotius on Matt. zxyI 26. The view 
of Origen, that our Lord wrought the wonder ir^ ^79 xai ry eiXoytg, that this mo- 
ment of taking the loaves into his hand and blessing, was the wonder-crisis, is sus- 
tained by the fact that all four Evangelists bring out this circumstance of the blessing, 
and most of all by St Luke's words, eiXoyrfaev alrovc* 

* XopTo^ofiai was applied originally, as its derivation from x^P^<K shows, to the 
foddering of cattle. The use of it as applied to men belongs chiefly to the later 
eomic writers, — see the examples adduced by Athenieus, (Deipnoi,, 1. S, § 66,) where 
one is justifying himself for using xopraod^ai aas^Kopia^ai. 

f Thus Hilary {De Trin,, 8, § 6) : Fallunt momenta visum, dmn plenam frag^ 
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*' that the worlds were formed by the Word of Godj so that thingt whiok 
are seen, were not made of things which do appear." (Heb. zi. 8.) 

An analogy has been found to this miracle, and as it were a help to 
the understanding of it, in that which Grod does yearly in the oom-field, 
where a simple grain of com cast into' the earth multiplies itself, and is 
the end unfolds in numerous ears ; — and out of this thought many beai^ 
tiful remarks have been made; — as this, that while God's every-day 
miracles had grown cheap in men's sight by continual repetition, he 
had therefore reserved something, not more wonderful, but more out of 
use, to awaken men's minds to a new admiration ;— or, that as in the 
case of the water made wine, he did but compress into a single moment 
all those processes which in ordinary circumstances he, the same Lord of 
nature, caused more slowly to follow one upon another.* But true as 
in its measure is this last observation, yet it cannot be left out of sight 
that the analogy does not reach through and through. For that other 
work in the field is the unfolding of the seed according to the law of its 
own being : thus, had the Lord taken a few grains of com and cast 
them into the ground, and, in a moment afler, a large harvest had sprung 
up, thid might have been termed such a divinely-hastened process.! 



mentis manum sequeris, alteram sine damno portionis busb contneris .... Nbn sensoi 
non yisus profectam tam inconspicabills operatioms assequitm*. Est, qnod non erat; 
ridetur quod non intellig^tnr; solCtm superest ut Deus omnia posse eredatur. 01 
AxBEOBE, JSxp. in LuCf L 6, c. 86. 

* Augustine {Serm. 180, 1) : Grande miraculum : sed non multilm mirabimar 
factum, si adtendamus facientem. Hie multiplicayit in manibus frangentium quinqae 
panes, qui in terrd germinantia multiplicat semina, ut grana pauca mittantur, et horrea 
repleantuc Sed quia illud omni anno facit, nemo miratur. Admirationem tollit noo 
fiuti vilitas sed assiduitas. And again {In Ev. Joh., TVact 24) : Quia enim .... 
miracula ejus, quibus totum mundum regit, universamque creaturun administrat bmi- 
duitate viluerunt, ita at pen^ nemo dignetur attendere opera Dei mura et stupenda in 
quolibet seminis grano ; secundum ipsam suam misericordiam servayit sibi qasBdam 
qu£B faceret opportuno tempore praster usitatum cursum ordinemque naturs, ut ncsk 
oAajora sed insolita videndo stuperent, quibus quotidiana yiluerant .... Illud mirantnr 
homines, non quia majus est, sed quia rarum est Quis enim et nunc pascit uniyersum 
mundum, nisi ille qui de panels granis segetes creatt Fecit ergo quomodo Deoa. 
Unde enim multiplicat de ^ucis granis segetes, inde in manibus suis multiplicavit 
quinque panes. Potestas enim erat in manibus Christi. Panes autem ille quinqus 
quasi semina erant, non quidem terrse mandata, sed ab eo qui terram fecit, multipli- 
cata. And again, Serm, 126, c. 8 : Quotidiana miracula Dei non fsicilitate sed aaai* 
duitate yiluerant .... Mirati sunt homines, Dominum Deum nostrum Jesum Christum 
de quinque panibus saginasse tot millia, et non mirantur per pauca grana impleri 
segetibus terras .... Quia tibi ista yiluerant, yenit ipse ad fadenda insolita, ut et io 
jpsis solitis agnosceres Artificem tuum. Cf. Serm, 247. 

t In the apocryphal JSvangeliwn S, TkomcB such a miracle is ascribed to the child 
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But with bread it is different^ sinee beforo that is made there must be 
new interpositions of man's art, and those of such a nature as that bj 
them the very life, which hitherto unfolded itself must be crushed 
and destroyed. A grain of wheat could never by itself, and according 
to the laws of its natural development, issue in a loaf of bread. And, 
moreover, the Lord does not start from the simple germ, from the life* 
fill rudiments, in which all the seeds of a future life might be supposed 
to be wrapped up, and by him rapidly developed, but with the latest brti* 
ficial result : one can conceive how the oak is unfolded in the acorn, but 
not how it could be said to be wrapped up in the piece of timber hewn 
and shaped from itself This analogy then even as such is not satisfy, 
ing : and, foregoing any helps of this kind,* we must simply behold in 
this multiplying of the bread an act of divine omnipotencef on his part 
who was the Word of God, — ^not indeed now, as at the first, of absolute 
creation out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work on in the 
original loaves and fishes, but an act of creative accretion ; the bread 
did grow under his hands, so that from that little stock all the multitude 
were abundantly supplied : " they did all eat and were jilUdP 

Thus He, all whose works were "signs," and had a tongue by 
which they spoke to the world, did in this miracle proclaim himself the 
true bread of the world, that should assuage the hunger of men, the 

Jesus, not indeed as regards the swiftness, but the largeness of the return. He goes 
out at sowing time with Joseph in the field, and sows there a single grain of wheat; 
from this he has the return of a hundred ^ori, which he distributes to the poor of 
the place. (Thilo's Co^ ApocryphtUt p 802.) 

* The attempt to find in the natural world analogies, nearer or more remote, for 
the miracles, may spring from two, and those very opposite, sources. It may be that 
men are endeavoring herein to realixe to themselves, so far as this is allowed them, 
the course of the miracle, and by the help of workings not wholly dissimilar, to bring 
it vividly before the eye of their mind,— delighted in thus finding traces of one and 
the same Gk>d in the lower world and the higher, and in parking how the natural 
and supernatural are concentric circles, though one wider than and containing the 
other ; as when in animal magnetism analogies have been found to the healing pow- 
er whidi streamed forth from Christ, and this even by some who have kept this ob- 
eenre and perilous power o{ our lower nature altogether distinct from that pure 
element of light and life, which went forth and was. diffused from him. Or these 
analogies may be sought out and snatched at in a very diffisrent spirit^ in the hope 
of escaping from the miraculous in 'the miracle altogether ; because in them there 
seems an approximation to such an escape ; as when some have eagerly snatched 
at these same facts of animal magnetism, not as lower and remote analogies, but 
as identical, or. well-nigh identical facts, with the miraculous healings of out 
Lord. 

f Augustine {In Ev. Joh.t Tract, 9) : Omnipotentia Domini quasi fons panis erst 
Mnd again (Enarr, 2* in Ft. cz. 10) : Fontes panis erant in raanibus Domini. 
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inexhausted and inexhaustible source of all life, in whom there flhouM 
be enough and to spare for all the spiritual needs of all hungering souls 
in all ages.* For, in Augustine's language, once already quoted, " He 
was the Word of God ; and all the acts of the Word are themselyes 
words for us ; they are not as pictures, merely to look at and admire, 
but as letters which we must seek to read and understand."! 

When all had eaten and were satisfied, the Lord bade the disciples 
to gather up the fragments which remained of the loaves, that nothing 
might be lost ; the existence of these was itself a witness that there 
was enough and more than enough for all. (2 Kin. iv. 43, 44; Ruth ii. 
14.) St. Mark makes mention that it was so done also with the fishes. 
For thus with the Lord of nature, as with nature herself, the most pro- 
digal bounty goes hand in hand with the nicest and truest economy, and 
he who had but now shown himself God, agsun submits himself to the 
laws and proprieties of his earthly condition, so that as in the miracle 
itself his power, in this command his humility, shines eminently forth. 
At this bidding they collected fragments, which immensely exceeded in 
"BuTlT^ aud qua i A l iiy t he amount of provision' with yhich i hey began. 
They tilled twelve 'basketff^with these;! AnapTsyiubol Lhia uf thut love 
which exhausts not itself by loving, but afler all its outgoings upon 
others, abides itself far richer than it would have done but for these, of 
the multiplying which there ever is in a true dispensing. (Compare 
2 Kin. iv. 1 — 7, and Prov. xi, 24: "There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth.") 

St. John, — who is ever careful to note whatsoever hastened and drew 
on the final catastrophe, whatsoever actively stirred up the malignity of 
Christ's enemies, whereto nothing more contributed than the expression 
of the people's favor, — he alone tells us of the effect which this miracle 
had upon the assembled multitude, how they recognized Jesus as the « 
expected prophet, as him of whom Moses had foretold, the prophet like 
unto himself, (Deut. xviii. 15,) whom God would raise up for them ; and 
that, ever eager for new things, they would fain have set him at their 
head, the king and liberator of thd nation. It was not merely the 
power which he here displayed that moved them so g.'^eatly, but it was 

♦ Thus Prudentius : — 

Ta cibuB panisque noster, ta perennis luaTitaB; 
Neicit esorire in aevum qui tuam somii dapem, 
Neo laconam ventris implet, aed fovet vitalia. 

f Verbum Dei est Christus, qui non soliim sonis sed etiam factis loqoitnr homi* 
nibuB. And In Ev, Joh., Tract, 24 : Interrogemus ipsa miracula quid nobis loquaatnr 
de Christo ; habent enim, si intelligaDtur,liDguain saam. 
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because a miracle of this yerj kind was one looked for from the Mes- 
siah. He was to repeat, so to say, the miracles of Moses. As he, the 
first redeemer, had given bread of wonder to the people in the wilder- 
ness, even so should the later Eedeemer do the same.* Thus too, when 
the first enthusiasm which this miracle had caused was over, the Jews 
compare it with that which Moses had done, not any longer to find here 
a proof that one with like or greater powers, was among them, but in« 
vidiously to depress the present by comparison with the past miracle ; 
and by the inferiority which they found in this, to prove that Jesus was 
. not that Messiah who had a right to rebuke and command them. '* What 
sign showest thou, that we may see and believe thee ? What dost thou 
work 1 Our fethers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written. He 
gave them bread Jrom heaven to eat," (John vi 30, 31 ;) while thine, 
they would say, is but this common bread of earth, with which thou 
hast once nourished a few thousands.f 

But although there is a resemblance between that miracle and this, 
yet the resemblance is more striking between this and another in the 
Old Testament, — ^that which Elisha wrought, when with the twenty 
loaves of barley he satisfied a hundred men. (2 Kin. iv. 42 — 44.) All 
the rudiments of this miracle there appear ;^ the two substances, one 
artificial, one natural, from which the many persons are fed, as here 
bread and fish, so there bread and fresh ears of com. As here the dis- 
ciples are incredulous, so there the servitor asks, '* Should I set this be- 
fore a hundred men 1" as here twelve baskets of fragments remain, so 
there " they did eat and leffc thereof." Yet were they only the weaker 

* Schoettgea (JETor. Heb^ in loc, from the Midrasch Ooheleth) : Qaemadmodiim 
Qoel primus, sic quoque erit poetremos. Gk>el primos descendere fedt HaD,q.d. 
Exod xyI 4, Et pluere faciam vobis panem de coela Sic quoque Goel postremus 
descendere facit Man, q. d, Ps. Izzil 16, Erit multitude fhimenti ^per teiram. 

f Tertullian {Adv. Mare^ L 4, c 21): Non uno die, sed annia quadraginta, neo 
de inferioribus materiis panis et pisds, sed de maimA coelesti, nee quinque drdter 
sed sezcenta millia hominum protelayit 

X Tertullian notes this preflguration of the miracles of Ghrist in those of his ser- 
vants, against the Gnostics, who would &in have cut loose the New Testament from 
the Old, and found not merely distinction but direct opposition between the two 
{Adv, Mare^ L 4, c. 21): Invenies totnm hunc ordinem Ghristi circa ilium Dei bomi- 
uem, qui oblaios sibi vigmti hordeaoeos panes daa populo distribui jussisset, et 
minister ejus proinde oomparat4 multitudine et pabuli mediocritate, respondisset, 
Quid ergo hoc dem in conspectu centum hominum t Da, inquit, et nuuiducabant .... 
O Christum et in noyis veterem 1 Hsec itaque qua viderat, Petrus, et cum pristinis 
oomparat, et non tantiim retro facta, sed et in futurum jam tunc prophetantia recog- 
Doverat, interr(^;anti Domino, quisnam illis yideretur, ciim pro omnibus responderet, 
Ta es Christus, non potest non eumsensisse Christum, nisi quern noverat in scripturis^ 
qaem jam recensebat in factia. 
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radimeDts of this miracle, and this for reasons which more than onoi 
have been noted. Quysostom bids us observe this difference between 
the servant and the Lord; how the prophets having grace only in 
measure, so in measure thej wrought their mirades: but the Son, 
working with infinite power, and that not lent lam but his own, did all 
with much superabundance.* Analogies to this mirade, but of a re- 
moter kind, are to be found in the multiplying of the widow's cruse of 
oil and her barrel of meal by Elijah, (1 Kin. zvii. 16,) and in that 
other miracle of the oil, which, according to the prophet's word, con- 
tinued to flow so long as there were vessels to contain it. (2 Kin. iv. 
l-7.)t 

* Tertulliaii (Adv. Mare., \.4,c 85) : CNhn aliter utique Dominus per Bemetipsom 
operetar, sive per Filinm ; aliter per Prophetas famuloa suoa, mazimd doenmenta 
▼irtutU et potestatia ; quas ut dariora et validiora, qak propria, distare k Ticatiis 
fas est. 

f I have promised at page 69 an example or two of the rationalist explanations of 
the miracles. It were to slay the slain to enter now-a-days on a serious refutation of 
them ; new forms of opposition to the truth have risen up, but this has gone by ; yet 
as curiosities of interpretation, they may deserve a passing notice. This then la the 
scheme of Paulus for a natural explanation of the present miracle. He supposes thai, 
however many there were of the multitude who had nothing to eat, there were others 
who had stock and store by them ; which was the more probable on the present ooe»- 
sion, as we know that the Jews, when travelling to any distance, were accustomed to 
oury their provisions with them, — and of this multitude many weie thus coming from 
fiur to the passover at Jerusalem. ' These stores, although hitherto they had withhela 
from the oonunon needs, yet now, put to shame by the free liberality of Jesus, they 
brought forth and distributed, when he had shown them the example, and had himself 
first done this with the small stock at his command Many difficulties certainly seem 
to stand in the way of this, — ^that is, of the Evangelists having actually meant to relate 
this ; for Paulus does not say that they made a mistake, and turned an ordinary event 
into a miracle, but that this is what they actually intended to record It is, for ex- 
ample, plainly a difficulty that, even supposing the people to have followed " the 
example of laudable moderation" which Jesus showed them, there should have re> 
mained twelve baskets of fragments from his five loaves. But to this he replies that 
they indeed affirm nothing of the kind. St John, for instance, (vi. 13,) is not asserting 
this, but is accounting for the fact that there should be any residue at all, explaining 
why the Lord should have had need (ver. 12) to bid gather up a remnant, from the 
' circumstance that the apostles had set before the people so large a supply that there 
was more than enough for all ; — and it is exactly, he says, this which ver. 13 affirms, 
which verse he thus explains : ** For they got together {avw^ayov oiv) and had filled 
(iyifiiaavf an aor. 1, for plusq. perf.) twelve baskets with fragments, (t. e., with 
bread broken and prepared for eating) of the five loaves, which wore more than 
enough (a i^eptaaevae) to the eaters f — so that John is speaking, not of remnanta 
after the meal, but of bread broken be/are the meal That this should be called 
presently after a atjfielov (ver. 14), does but mean a ti^ of his humanity and wisdoov 
by which he made a little to go so far. Bat this may luffice. 



XVII. 

THE WALKING ON THE^SEA. 

Matt. zIy. 22--«8 ; Maek yl 46-^2 ; T^ptt^l 14—21. 



Tns three Evangelists who narrate this miracle agree in placing it in 
immediate sequence to the feeding of the five thousand, and on the eve- 
ning of the saipe day. The two first relate, that when all was over 
and the multitude were fed, the Lord " straightway constrained his disci- 
pies to get into theship^^ a phrase in itself not very easily accounted for, 
and finding probably its best explanation in the fact which St. John 
irione relates, that the multitude desired to take Jesus and make him a 
king. (vi. 15.) It is likely that the disciples had notice of this purpose 
of the multitude, — ^indeed they could scarcely have avoided knowing 
it ; and this was exactly to their mind, so that they were most imwilling 
to be parted from their Master in this hour, as they deemed it, of his 
approaching exaltation. St. Jerome gives the reason more generally, 
that they were reluctant to be separated even for a season from their be* 
loved Lord.* While he was dismissing the assemblage, they were to 
return, according to St. Mark, to Bethsaida, which does not contradict 
St. John, when he says they ^^went over the sea towards Capernaum;'*^ 
since thi? Bethsaida, not the same which St. Luke has made mention of 
but just before, and which for distinction was called Bethsaida Julias, 
but that of which we have already mention, (John i. 44,) the city of 
Philip and Andrew and Peter, lay on the other side of the lake, and 
in the same direction as, and in the neighborhood of, Capernaum. St. 
Matthew, and St. Mark with him, would seem to make two evenings to 
this day,— one which had already commenced ere the preparations for 
the feeding of the multitude had b^un, (ver. 15 ;) the other, now when 

* So Chrysoetom: To **1iv6yKaatv Si eZirev, r^ in2^ wpooeSptav 6eiK%n}c rOnt 
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the disciples had entered into the ship and begun their vojage. (yer. 
23.) And this was an ordinary way of speaking among the Jews, the 
first evening being very much our afternoon, (compare Luke ix. 12; 
where the " evening*^ of Matthew and Mark is described as the day be- 
ginning to decline ;) the second evening* being the twilight, or from six 
o'clock to twilight ; on which the absolute darkness followed. It was 
the first evening, or afternoon, when the preparations for feeding the five 
thousand commenced ; the second, when the disciples had taken ship. 

But in the absence of their Lord they were not able to make any 
effectual progress : " the wind was contrary ^^^ and the sea was rough : 
their sails, of course, could profit them nothing. It was now " the 
fourth watch of the nigjit,^^ near morning therefore, and yet with all 
their efforts and the toil of the entire night, they had not accomplished 
more than "five and twenty or thirty furlongs^* scarcely, that ts, more 
than half of their way, the lake being forty or forty-five furlongs in 
breadth. Probably they were ever finding themselves more unable to 
proceed, the danger probably was ever heightening — ^when suddenly they 
see their Lord "walking on the «ca,"* and already close to their bark. 



• '(hjfta devripa, 

I Many have supposed that there is a scoff against this miracle intended by Ludan 
( Ver. Hiatt L 2, c. 4}^his account of the cork-fo oted race, (^eAAoTroJef,) whom in 
his voyage he'past in l toO ire^Myovc^diatiiovToc, I confess it seems to me a questioa 
-whetheVlo~ezpert a scofiEer, if he had meant this, would not have done it better ; 
while at the same time the hint which he gives, 1. 1, c. 2, that there is something un- 
der these absurd and extrayagant travellers' tales which he has strung together, that 
they contain every one allusions to the fables and portents of poets and historians and 
philo9opher8j makes it not altogether improbable ; and in the Philopneudez^ where there 
seems to me far more evident allusions to the miracles of the Gospel, — as for instance, 
a miraculously-healed man taking up his bed, (c. 1 1,) the expulsion of the evil spirit 
from a demoniac, (c. 16,) reminding one singularly of that recorded Mark ix. 14 — 29 ; 
this also of walking on the water recurs (c. 18,) among the incredible things proposed 
for the wise man's belief. Not otherwise the Golden City of the Blest, with its dia- 
mond walls, its floors of ivory, and its trees bearing fruit every month, ( Ver, Sitt,, 
L 2, c. 11 — 13,) may very well be written in rivalship and in ridicule of the descripr 
tion of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxl ; as the story of the great multitude of men who 
are comfortably housed for some years in the belly of a whale, (76., L 1, c 30--42,) 
may be intended in the same way to be an outdoing of the story of Jonah and his 
three days' abode in a like place, which we know from more allusions than one was 
an especial object of the flouts of the heathen. See Augustine, JSp. 102, qu. 6 ; and 
Josephus, {Antt. L 9, c. 10, § 2,) who aimed to make his words acceptable to the cul- 
tivated Roman world, gets over it with a Xoyoc — as some say. On the point of view 
under which Lucian contemplated Christianity there is an essay by Kbxbs, De Mali* 
tioto Luciani CarmliOf dc, in his Op^tse. Acad.y'p, 808; and the subject is diaeoBsed 
in TnoHiBzrxB'a Fall de$ ffeidenthums, p. 820. 
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After they had left him, and when he had likewise " sent the multitudei 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray, and when even was come^ 
he -was there aloneJ*^ But from thence, with the watchful eye of love, 
"Ae saw them toiling in rovoing,^^ (cf. Exod. iii. 7; Ps. Ivi. 8,) and now, 
80 soon as they had made proof that without him they could do nothing, 
he was with them once more.. For it had been his purpose in all this, 
as Chrysostom well brings out, to discipline and lead them up to ever 
higher things than they had learned before. In the first storm he was 
present in the ship with them ; and thus they must have felt all along, 
tliat if it came to the worst they might rouse him, and the very conscious- 
ness of his presence must have given them the sense of comparative 
security. But he will not have them to be clinging only to the sense of 
his bodily presence, — as ivy, needing always an outward support, — but 
as hardy forest trees which can brave a blast ; — ^and this time he puts 
them forth into the danger alone, even as some loving mother-bird 
thrusts her fledglings from the nest, that they may find their own wings 
and learn to us 3 them. And by the issue he will awaken in them a 
confidence in his ever-ready help ; for as his walking over the sea must 
have been altogether unimagined by them, they may have easily de- 
spaired of that help reaching them, and yet it does not &il them. When 
he has tried them to the uttermost, '* in the fourth watch of the night^^ 
he appears beside them, thus teaching them for all their afler life, in all 
coming storms of temptation, that he is near them ; that however he 
may not be seen always by their bodily eyes, however they may seem 
cut off from his assistance, yet is he indeed a very present help in the 
needful time of trouble^ 

Nor can we, I think, fail to recognize the symbolic character which 
this whole transaction wears. As that bark was upon those stormy 
seas, such is oflentimes the Church. It seems as though it had not its 
Lord with it, such little way does it m^ke ; so baffled is it and tor- 
mented by the opposing storms of the world. But his eye is on it still ; 
he is in the mountain apart praying ; ever living, an ascended Saviour, 
to make intercession for his people. And when at length the time of 
urgent need has arrived, he is suddenly with it, and that in marvellous 
ways past finding out, — ^and then all that before was laborious is easy, 
and the toiling rowers are anon at the haven where they would be.* 



* lyiMB Bede: Labor discipalonim in remigando et oontrarias eis ventus laborea 
saQcto Ecdesias varios designat, quce inter undas eeculi adTersantiB et immundorum 
flatus spirituum ad quietem patriiB ocelestlB, quasi ad fidam litoris stationeixi, penrenire 
ocmatur. Ubi bene dicitur, quia navis erat ia medio mari et ipse solus in terr& : quia 
DOonunqTiam Eodesia tantis G^tilium pressuris non soliim afflicta, sea et foddata es^ 

» 
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Tbe disdples were terrified at the first apparition of tlie Lofd, ^Jb 
ihey suppoied it had been a spirit:"* even as often he b mistaken alilli 
when he comes to his people in some unaccostomed form, bj soma «» 
wonted way, in the shape of some affliction, in the waj of scnne < 
thej too cry out for fear, though indeed he comes diarged with 1 
Thej mistake him for some terrible phantom, till his well-known Tmei^ 
his ^ J'ear no t, it is I," reassures them, and tbej know with whom llief 
have to do.f^^And^yet, if indeed it was he, and if he was indeed com- 
ing to the help of hb own, that which perplexed them the most, being 
seemingly a contradiction of any such purpose, was, that when he cams 
nigh to the bark, '* he would have p€U<ed them 6y.'' (Mark yL 48.) b 
perplexed them for a moment ; it has perplexed others lastingly : Ibr it 
has been said by those who are seeking to discover inner inocxiaistah 
cies in the Gospels, Why wish to pass them by and to escape them, 
when he was coming for this very purpose, that he might reassure than 
and aid them ? and when he was no sooner discovered, or at least de- 
tained by their cries, than he ascended into the ship where they weret 
There can be no doubt that this, even as every other dealing of God 
with his people, is difficult to be understood of them, to whom ths 
standing point of &ith is altogether strange. This apparent passing by, 
on the Lord's part, of his disciples, was that by whidi their prayer was 
to be called out, that he would not pass them by, that he would not for- 
sake thcm.| Exactly in the same way, walking with his two disciples 
to Emmaus, after his Resurrection, " he made as though he would have 
gone farther,^' thus drawing out from them the entreaty that he would 
abide. And at the root of what a multitude of God's other dealings 

at, Bi fieri posset, Redemptor ipsius earn prorsuB deseruiAse ad tempos yideretur .... 
Vidot [tamcn] Dominos laborantea in man, qaamvis ipse positos in terra ; qnia etei 
ad horam difTorre videatur auxilium tribulatis impendere, nihilominos eos, ne in tri- 
balationibus defidant, sus respectu pietatis corroborate et aliquando etiam manifiBsto 
odjutorio, yictis adyersitatibus, quasi calcatis sedaiisque iluctuum yoluminibos, liberat 
0£ Augustine, 8erm. 75. So, too, Anselm {Horn. 8): Nam quia insurg^t flacta% 
potest ista naricula turbari, sed quia Christus orat, non potest mergi. 

♦ ^dvTocfia = ^uafia wKTepivov, (Job xx. 8.) 

f Calyin : Pii . . . . audito ejus nomine, quod illis est cerium et diyini amoris ei 
suiB salutis pignus, quasi k morte in yitam excitati animos colliguut, et quasi sere- 
num coelum hilares conspiciunt, quieti in terr& resident, et omnium malonim yietoret 
ejus prcesidium omnibus periculis opponunt. 

t Augustine {De Cans. Evang., I 2, c 47) : Quomodb ergo eos yolebat preterire, 
quos payentes ita confirmat, nisi quia ilia yoluntas prietereundi ad eliciendum iUnm 
damorem yalebat, cui subyeniri oportebat t Corn, k Lapide : Yolebat praterire turn, 
quasi eos non curans, nee ad eos pertinens, sed ali6 pergens, at in eis metom ei cla> 
morem excitarot 
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does something of the same kind lie : so that this is not an insulated cir- 
oumstance, but one which finds its analogies every where in the Scrip* 
ture, and in the Christian life. What part does Christ sustain here di£ 
ferent from that which in the parable of the unjust judge, (Luke xviiL 
2,) or the churlish friend, (Luke xi. 5,) he makes God to sustain ? or 
difiereut from that which he himself sustained when he came not to the 
help of the sisters of Bethany when their need seemed the highest 1 
And are not all such cries of the faithful in the Psalms as this, " Lord, 
why hidest thou thy face ]" confessions that he does so deal with his 
servants, that by delaying and seeming to pass by, he calls out their 
faith*, and their prayers that he would come to them soon and abide with 
them always 1 

But now, being as it were detained by that cry, he at once scatters 
and rebukes their fears : ^^ Be of good cheer, it is I; Le not ajraid" 
Whereupon follows that characterlsttc KjMnder 6t' Peter, which, wnth 
its consequences, St. Matthew alone records : " Lord, if it be thou, bid 
me come unto thee on the water^ That " t/"" must not be interpreted as 
implying any doubts upon his part whether it was the Lord or not : a 
Thomas, indeed, may have desired to have him with him in the ship, ere 
he would fully believe that it was no phantom, but the Lord himself; 
but the fault of a Peter would not be in this line. Rather So the words 
mean : '^ Since it is thou, command me to come unto thee." He feels 
rightly that Christ's command must go before his coming. And, doubt- 
less, there was in the utterance of this desire the promptness of love, 
which made him desire to be where his Lord was. (Cf. John xxi. 7.) 
It may be, too, that he would fain compensate for that exclamation of 
terror in which he had joined with the rest, by an heroic act of courage 
and affiance. Yet, at the same time, was there, as the issue proved, 
something mingling with all this, which made the whole incident a 
rehearsal of his greater presumption and greater fall, which should here- 
after come to pass. In that " Bid w€," the fault lay. He would go 
before the other disciples ; he would signalize himself by a mightier tes- 
timony of faith than any of -the others would dare to render. It is but 
again, ^' Although all shall be offended, yet will not I.'' 

We should not fail to observe, and with reverence to admire, the 
wisdom and love of the Lord's answer. Another, having enough of 
spiritual insight to detect the fault which lurked in Peter's proposal, 
might yet by a coarser, treatment have marred all, and lost for one in 
Peter's condition the lesson which it so much imported him to receive ; 
bad he, for instance, bid him to remain where he was, at once checking 
the outbreaks of his fervent spirit, which, when purified from all of 
earthly which clung to them, were to carry him so &r in the work of 
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his Lord, and quite losing for him the instruction which bj his partial 
failure he should win. But with more gracious and discriminating wis- 
dom the great Master of souls ; who yet, knowing what the event must 
prove, pledges not himself for the issue of his coming. Peter had stud, 
"-fiifl? me," but he does not reply, "I bid thee." Peter had said to 
^come to ikee^^ but he does not reply, "Come to me,^^^only " Come;^ 
that is, " Come, if thou wilt ; make the experiment, if thou desiresL" 
In that " Come^^ an assurance is indeed involved that Peter should not 
be wholly swallowed up by the waves, but no pledge for the successfiil 
issue of the feat; whi^ yet, according to his faithfulness,. would have 
been involved, had his words been the entire echo of his disciple's. This 
successful issue depended upon Peter himself, — whether he should keep 
the beginning of his confidence firm unto the end. And the Lord, who 
knew what was in him, knew that he would not ; — ^that this was not tiie 
pure courage of faith ; — -that what of carnal overboldness there was in it 
would infallibly be exchanged, wh^n the stress of the trial came, for fear 
and unbelief. 

And, so it proved. Peter for a while did walk — so long as he looked 
to his Lord and to him only, he also was able to walk upon the un- 
steady sur&ce of the sea ; to tread upon the waters which for him also 
were not tmves. But when he took counsel of flesh and blood, when he 
saw something else- besides Jesus, when, because " he saw the wind boU 
terouSy he was afraid^^ then he began to sink, — ^not, that is, his feet only 
to be wetted, but he began to be submerged ; and he who thought to 
make a show openly of his greater courage before all the other disciples, 
must now in the presence of them all confess his terror, and reveal the 
weakness, as he had thought to display the strength, of his faith. In this 
his peril his swimmer's art (John xxi. 7) profits him nothing ; for there 
is no mingling of nature and grace in this way; He who has entered 
the wonder-world of grace must not suppose that he may fall out of it 
at any moment that he will, and betake himself to his old resources of 
nature ; he has foregone these, and must carry out what he has begun, . 
or fail at his peril. 

But Peter has to do with one who will not let him greatly fall; his 
experience shall be that of the Psalmist : " When I said. My foot slip- 
peth, thy mercy, O Lord, held me up." His ^^Lord^ save me," is an- 
swered at once. " Immediately Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught 
him.^* And then how gracious the rebuke ! " Thou little believing," 
not, "Thou unbelieving;" and '^Wherefore didst thou doubt P not, 
"Wherefore didst thou comef"^ not checking, as he then would have 
done, the future impulses of his servant's boldness, but rather enoour 
aging them, showing him how he could do all things through Christ 
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Strengthening him, and that his fault lay, not in having undertaken too 
much, but in having too little believed the strength that would uphold 
him in his undertaking. * And not until by that sustaining hand he has 
restored confidence to the fearful one, and made him feel that he can in- 
deed tread under foot those waves of the unquiet sea, does he speak even 
this word of a gentle rebuke. The courage of the disciple has returned, 
60 that the Master speaks of his doubt as of something which is already 
past: " Wherefore didst thou doubt? Before the doubt arose in thy 
heart, thou didst walk on these waves, and now that thy faith has re- 
turned, thou dost walk on them again ; thou seest that it is not impossi- 
ble, that it lies but in thy faithful will ; that all things are possible to 
him that believeth." 

Nor can we look at this episode of the miracle as otherwise than 
itself also symbolic. Peter is here the image of all the faithful of all 
ages, in the seasons of their weakness and their fear. So long as they 
are strong in faith, they are able to tread under foot all the most turbu- 
lent agitations of an unquiet world ; but when they lose heart and fear, 
when instead of " looking unto Jesus," they look at the stormy winds 
and waters, then these prevail against them, and they begin to sink, and 
w^re it not for Christ's sustaimng hand, which is stretched out in answer 
to their cry, they would be wholly overwhelmed and swallowed up.f 

Those that are watching for contradictions between the parallel nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, affirm that here they find such a one, between 
John on one side, and Matthew and Mark on the other ; that according 
to the two last, the Lord did after this ascend into the ship, which indeed 
from their accounts is plain, for " he went up unto \hem into the ship ;" 
while St. John says only, as these will have it, that they were willing 
to receive him ; but implies by his silence that they did not in &ct do so, 

* Bengel : Non reprehenditur quod ezierit e navi, sed quod non manaerit in 
firmitatd fidel 

f Augustine (Enarr, in Pt. zzzix. 6) : Galea mare, ne mergnris in marl And 
again {Serm, 86, c. 6) : Attendite seculum quasi mare, yentus validus et magna tem- 
pestas. Unicuique sua-cupiditas, tempestas est Amas Deum, ambulas super mare : 
Bub pedibus tuis est seculi tumor. Amas seculum, absorbebit te. Amatores suoe 
Torare novit, non portare. Sed ciim fluctuat cupiditate cor tuum, ut vincas tuam co- 
piditatem, invoca Cbristi divinitaiem . . . Et si motus est pes tuus, si titubas, si aliqna 
non superas, si mergi incipis, die, Dominc, pereo, libera me. Die, Domine, pereo, ne 
pereas. Solus enim 4 morte camis liberat te, qui mortuus est in came pro te. And 
again: Titubatio ista, fratres, quasi mors fidei fuit. Sed ubi exdamavit, fides iterum 
reeurrezit Non ambularet, nisi crederet, sed nee mergeretur, nisi dubitaret. In 
Petro itaque communis omnium nostriim consideranda conditio, nt si nos in aliqno 
tentationum yentus conatur subyertere, yel unda submergere, clamemus ad Christum. 
Cfl De CanL Novo, c. 2. 
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the ship being rapidly, and, as would appear, with miraculous swiflnefls^ 
brought to the end of its course. The whole question turns on the 
phrase which we translate, and I have no doubt rightly as regards the 
drcumstanoe which actually took place, ^ They willingly received kmr 
into the ship,^^ It is quite true that the words themselves mean no more 
than this : " They were willing to receive him into the ship ;" but with 
the implicit understanding that what they were willing to do, they did 
They who before were terrified and dreaded his approach, as though he 
had been a spirit, were now willing to receive him into the ship with 
them, and did so receive him.* Chrysostom indeed understands it 
otherwise, that he did not ascend into the ship. He supposes St. Jc^ 
to be relating a different event from that recorded by the other Evange- 
lists, which is beyond measure improbable. 

Neither St. Matthew nor St. Mark mentions the swift and sudden 
bringing of the ship to '* the land whither they went,^^ which seems im- 
plied by the account of St John, but only that " the wind ceased" so 

* It may be a question whether we should not hare done better in leaving the 
words Ijde^ ^MJSelv airov, " They were willing to receive hint" Thus it was in the 
Vulgate, Yoluerunt recipere eum, and so in our earlier English transUftiona. It le 
probably to Beza's influence th^t we owe the change ; — he translates the wordl^ Yo- 
lente animo receperunUeum, and defends the translation thus : Itaque Terbum ^Oehw 
opponitur ei quod ante dizerat, eos videlicet fuisse perterritos : ez quo intelligitur ipeos 
initio fuisse eum aversatos, nunc ver6 agnitA ejus voce et mutatis animis eum quern 
fugiobant, cupidd accepisse in navem. This is perfectly true, also that IdiXeiv is fre- 
quently used with an infinitive, as the adverb (= sponte) to the verb which is so 
taken out of its infinitive mood. Tet had the passage been left, " They were willing 
to receive him," it would have been quite dear what the sacred historian meant, that 
this willingness which, now when they knew it was indeed their Master, they felt, 
issued in the actual receiving of him : and none could then accuse the translators of 
going out of their way to produce a harmony which in the original did not, at least 
at all so evidently, exist That idiXetv means often to wish to do a thing and to do^ 
we have abundant proof in the Greek of the N. T. Thus Matt, zviii 28, a king de- 
Bu-ed to take account {l^diXTfue aw^pai TJbyav) with his servants, and as we know firom 
the sequel did sa In like manner, John i. 44, Jesus desired to go forth into Oalilee 
{jlBiT^^atv i^eXdeiv)t and as we learn c. ill, actually went The word when no more is 
added, may quite as well imply an accomplished, as a balked, desire. It is of this 
passage, capable of this most easy explanation, that one has lately written, " By the 
irreconcilable contradiction between John and the synoptic evangelists in the matter 
of receiving Christ into the ship, one or other account must be given up" To be 
sure he does his best to make a difficulty, if he cannot find one, for he says koI in the 
second clause of ver. 21 must be taken adversative, — " They were willing to receive 
him into the ship, hut straightway the ship was at the land,** so that, as he would 
make St John to say, their purpose was hindered ; and De Wette in the same way, 
Aber alsbald war das Schiff am Lande. Let any one be a judge of the honesty of 
such a tampering with the record on which judgment must proceed 
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80on as the Lord was " came into the ship" St. Mark, however, relates 
how this and all which they had witnessed called forth the infinite asto- 
nishment of his disciples : "^ they were sore amazed in themselves beyond 
measure, and wondered ;^^ and St. Matthew tells us how the impression 
was not confined to them alone : but others who were sailing with them, 
probably the crew,* and it may be some other passengers in the same 
vessel, described generally as' " they that were in the ship,^^ — these also 
caught a glimpse, a momentary one it may have been, of him with 
whom they had to do, and " cam>e and worshipped him^ saying^ Of a truth . 
thou art the Son of God;^^ (cf. John i. 49 ;) for they felt more or less 
clearly that they had to do with one who stood in wonderful relation 
with him of whom it is written, " Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known ;" (Ps. Ixxvii. 19;) 
'' Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, through the heap 
of great waters;" (Hab. iii. 15 ;) " Which alone spreadeth out the heav- 
ens, and treadeth upon the waves of the sea." (Job ix. 8.f ) 

It is a docetio view of the person of Christ,J which conceives of his 
body as permanently exempt from the laws of gravity, and thus explains 
the miracle ; a hard and mechanical view, which makes the seat of the 
miracle to have been in the waters rendered solid under his feet. For 
rather was it the will of Christ which bore him triumphantly above 
those waters ; even as it was to have been the wiH of Peter, that will 
indeed made in the highest degree energetic by faith on the Son of Grod, 
which should in like manner have enabled him to walk on the great 
deep, and, though with partial and transient failure, did- so enable him. 

* Jerome : Nautas atque vectores. 

f 'O irepuraTuVf 6c kif idd^Ci ^i BaXaaaiK. Eusebios {Dem. Evanff., L 9, a 12) 
finds a special fulfilment of these words of Job in this miracle of our Lord, as also 
he finds in these waves the symbol of a mightier and wilder sea, even that of sin and 
death, which Christ trod under his feet when ha, in a fSar l^igher sense than that in 
which the words were first spoken, 

. . . metns omnes et iaezorabile ftitam 
Subjeeit pedibu*, BtrepUamqne Aeherontls arari; 

and he quotes Ps. Izxiy. 18, 14, " Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength, thou 
brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters ; thou brakest the heads of leviathan 
in pieces, and gavest them to be meat to the people inhabiting the wilderness ;** and 
Job xzxviii. 16, 17, where the Almighty says to man, ** Hast thou entered into the 
springs ofthe sea f or hast thou walked in the search of the depth t Have the gates 
of death been opened unto thee, and hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death f " 
that is, " Hast tiiou done this, as I have done!" 

X The Cathari, a Gnostic sect of the middle ages, actually appealed to this mira- 
cle in confirmation of their views concerning the body of Christ, as a heavenly, an^ 
not a truly human, body, (Nxijn>s&, Kireh. Chteh., v. 5, p. 1126.) 
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It has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true ideai 
is not the violation, nor jet the suspension of law, but the incoming of 
a higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the mo< 
mentarj asserting for that higher law, the predominance which it waa 
intended to have, and but for man's Mi \t would always have had, over 
the lower ; and with this a prophecy of the prevalence which it shall one 
day recover. So was there here a sign of the lordship of man's will, 
when that will is in absolute harmony with God's will, over external 
nature. In regard of this very law of gravity, a feeble, and for the 
most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives to man 
in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is awake than 
sleeping ;* from whence We conclude that the human consciousness, as 
an inner centre, works as an opposing force to the attraction of the 
earth and the centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to over- 
bear it.f 

* It was noticed long ago hy Punt, Si If,, L 7, e. 18. Every norse thai has 
curied a child would bear witness to the &ct 

t Pmdentius {ApotheotU, 665) has some sounding lines upon this mirade>^' 

Ipse taper floidas plsntis oitenttbos midas 
Ambulat, sc preaao flrmat TesUgla flacta ; 
Incrapot ipse notoB, et flatibas oUa mandat . • • 
Ninguidna agnoedt Boreas atqae imbrifer Earns 
Mimboram dominam, tempestatamqae potontflMp 
i|iie bjremem Terront ridente seratooi. 



XVIII. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OF ONE BOM BLIND. 

John ix. 



IT appears upon the whole most probable that this work of power waa 
wrought upon the same day on which the memorable discourse was 
spoken, beginning at John vii. 34, and continuing to the end of the viiith 
chapter, — ^a discourse of which the history of the woman taken in adultery 
is only an interruption, and an intercalation which easily betrays itself as 
such. In this case it will be, that as our Lord was passing through the 
city from the temple, to escape the sudden outbreak of Jewish anger, he 
paused to accomplish this miracle — ^probably in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the temple, which we know was oftentimes the place where 
beggars, cripples, and other such sufferers, took their station. (Acts iii. 1, 
2.) There is nothing in the narr%tiye to mark a break; on the contrary, 
the ^^ passed 6y" of the final verse of chapter viii. seems taken up by the 
same word in the first verse of this.* It is an additional argument in 
favor of this view, that we know that other discourse to have been 
.jpoken on a Sabbath: for it was spoken on the last day of the feast of 
tabernacles, (vii. 37,) which was always such. And this healing took 
place also on a Sabbath, (ix. 14.) Moved by these reasons, the an- 
cient interpreters would not see here any break in the narrative, and 
with them most of the modems consent.f 

It has been objected against this, that on that day he evidently de- 
parted alone from the temple ; while here his disciples are with him. 
But it is easy to suppose that they also extricated themselves, though not 

* Unless indeed yilL 59 is ipnrious. It is wanting: in many authorities, and ia 
others great yariations of the reading, always a suspicious circumstance, occur, 
f Ab Maldonatus, Tittman, Tboluck, Olshausen. 
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in the same wonderful manner as he did, from the excited multitude, 
and joined their Lord without. It has been objected, too, that Christ ap« 
pears to have wrought this work more leisurely, more without fear of 
interruption, than well could have been,^ immediately after the moment 
when he had been compelled to withdraw from the fury of his enemies. 
Yet this circumstance should be rather taken as affording a beautiful pic- 
ture of his calnmess in the midst of his enemies, who found no time 
* unfit for a work of mercy and love ; who even at the moment when he 
had hardly escaped the stones of the Jews, paused to accomplish this 
work of grace. There seems, indeed, as we shall see, allusion to some* 
tiling of the kind at ver. 4, 6. " There is need," our Lord would say, 
'* that I should work this work now, however out of season it may seem : 
for this ' nighty^ which the hatred of the Jews is bringing on, is near, and 
then the time for working will be over." (Compare the exactly parallel 
passage, John xi. 7 — 10.) 

The sad history of this man " blind from his hirth^'** may have been 
already familiar to his disciples, as he was evidently a well-known beg- 
gar in Jerusalem, one with whose story many were acquainted ; (ver. 
8 ;) or it may have been one of his ways of stirring pity and compas- 
sion in the passers by, to announce that his calamity reached back so 
far, and thus it may have come to the knowledge of the disciples, and 
proved the occasion of their question. They would fain learn from 
their Master, who was able to solve every difficulty which rose up in 
their minds. " Who did sin, this main or his parents^ that he was bom 
blind r' But what they could have meant by this latter alternative, 
when they supposed as possible that it was fbr his own sins that the man 
was born blind, has naturally been the source of much perplexity. 

Three or four explanations have been offered: the first, that the 
Jews believed in a transmigration of soids ; and that these sins which 
the disciples assumed as possible causes of his blindness, were those of 
some anterior life, — sins which were being punished and expiated now. 
This, as is well known, is the Buddhist doctrine ; and not an accident, 
but belonging to the centre of their religious convictions ; but it cannot 
be proved that there was any such faith among the Jews. It may have 
been the dream of a few philosophic Jews, but was never the faith of 
plain and simple men: so that this explanation may be regarded, as 
Olshausen declares it, altogether as antiquated, and not worthy even to 
be considered. 

* 'Ek yevenjc = U KoiXtac fJttirpQC, Acts iii. 2. The healing of the blind man 
here, and the lame man there, have this point of resemblanoe, that in each a life-loog 
defect is removed. 
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Lightfoot adduces passages to show that the Jews believed a child 
might sin in its mother's womb, in proof of which they referred to the 
struggle between Jacob and Esau ; (Gen. xxv. 22 ;) and he, and others 
after him, think that out of this popular belief the question grew. 

Tholuck, following an earlier- interpreter, supposes that the theory of 
the apostles was, that G<jd had foreknown some great sin which this 
man would commit, and so by anticipation had punished him. But as 
such a dealing on God's part is altogether without analogy in Sciipture, 
so is there not the slightest hmt that men had ever fallen on it as an ex. 
planation of the suffering in the world ; — and, indeed, they could not : 
for while the idea of retribution is one of the deepest in the human 
heart, this of punishment which runs before the crime which it punishes, 
is not one in which it would easily find itself. 

Chrysostom imagines that it was upon their part a reduclio ad absttr- 
dum of the argument which connected sin and suffering together. It 
could not be this man that brought this penalty on himself, — for he was 
bom with it. It could not be the sin of his parents that brought it on 
him ; for we know that each man shall bear his own burden ; — that the 
children's teeth are not set on edge because the parents ate sour grapes. 
But this is very artificial, and with little of likelihood in it. Honest and 
simple-hearted men, like the apostles, would have been the last to try 
and escape a truth, to which the deepest things in their own hearts bore 
witness, by an ingenious dilemma. 

For myself^ I am rather inclined to think that they did not see, at 
the moment when they asked the question, the self-contradiction, as &r 
at least as words go, which was involved in one side of the question 
— in the form at least in which they presented it to their Master ; that, 
while they rightly, and by a most true moral instinct, discerned the 
links which unite the sin and suffering of the world together, yet in this 
case they did not see how it must have been the sin and suffering, not 
of this man as an individual, but of him as making part of a great whole, 
which were thus connected together : how the fact of this calamity 
reaching back to his birth excluded the uncharitable suspicion, that 
wherever there was a more than ordinary sufferer, there was a more 
than ordinary sinner, — ^leaving only the most true thought, that a 
great sin must be cleaving to a race of which any member could so 
suffer. 

This, as it is continually affirmed in Scripture, so it cannot be de- 
nied in Christ's answer, " Neither hath this man sinned^ nor his parents,^* 
—to which words must be added, " that he should be bom blind." The 
Lord neither denies their sin nor his : all that he does is to turn away 
his disciples from that most harmful practice of diving down with cruel 
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eurmises into the secrets of other men^s lives, and, like tke friendb of 
Jobj guessing for them hidden sins in explanation of their unusual auf- 
ferings. This hlmdncss, he would say, is the chastening of no peculiar 
Bin on his own part, or on his parents'. Seek, therefore, neither here 
nor there the cause of his calamity ; but see what nobler explanation 
the evil in the world, and tJriis evil in particuljir, is capable of receiving. 
Tlie purpose of the life-long hlludness of this man m ^^ that the works of 
God should he made manifest in him ;" and that through it and its remo- 
val the grace and glory of God might be magnified. We must not, in* 
deed, understand our Lord's declaration as though this man was used 
merely m a means^ visited with this blindness to the end that the power 
of God in Christ might be manifested to others in its removal. Hi© 
manifestation of the works of God has here a wider reach, and embraoea 
the lasting weal of the man liimsclf j it includes, indeed, the manifesta^ 
tion of those works to the world and on the man j but it does not eji- 
elude, rather of necessity includes, their manifestation to him and in him. 
It entered into the plan of God for the bringing of this man to the light 
of everlasting life, that he should thus for a while be dark outwardly ; 
that so upon this night, and on the night of his heart at once, a higher 
light might break, and the Sun of righteousness arise on him, with heal- 
ing in his wings for all his bodily and all his spiritual inilrmitie^ : while 
again this was part of a larger whole, and fitted in, according to his 
eternal counsels, to the great scheme for the revelation of the glory and 
power of the Only-begotten unto the world, (Cf. John xi. 4; Rom. v, 
20; ix. 17; xi. 25, 32, 33.) 

Yet while it was thus, wa are not to accept this as the whole expla- 
nation of this man's blindness. For it is the pantheistic explanation of 
evil, that it is not really evil, hut only the condition of, and the transi- 
tion to» a higher good ; only appearing, indeed, as evil at all from a low 
standing poiut, which does not take in the end from the beginning. But 
this solution of tiie world's evil, tempting as it is, so tempting that mul- 
titudes are unable to resist its attraction, is vet not the Christian, which 
ever recognises the reality of evil, ev^ while that evil, through the 
boundless resourcea of the Divine love, magnifies more the^ g^oiy of 
God, and ultimately exalts higher the blessedness of the creature. This 
cannot, then, be the whole explanation of the blinflness which this man 
had brought with him into the world ; but God, who though not the au- 
tlior, is yet the disposer of evilj-^who distributes that which ho did not 
himself bring in, according to the counsels of his wisdom and righteous- 
ness and grace, had willed that on this man should be concentrated more 
than the ordinary penalties of the world^a universal sin, that a more tluya 
ordinary grace and glory might be revealed in their removing. 
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The Lord's words that follow, ^^ I must work the works of him that 
tent me* while it is day ; the night cometh^ when no man can work : As 
long as lam in the world, I am the light of the world^^ are, as it were, 
a girding of himself up to, and a justifying of, his coming work. 
Whatever perils beset that work, yet it must be accomplished ; for hirf 
time, " the day^^ of his open • activity, of his walking up and down 
among the people, and doing them good, was drawing to an end. "7%e 
night,^^ when he should no longer lighten the world with his presence, 
or have the opportunity of doing, with his own hands at least, works like 
these, was approaching. He worked in the day, and was himself the 
light of the day. The image is borrowed from our common day and 
our common night, of which the first is the time appointed for labor; 
the latter, by its darkness, opposes to many kinds of labor, obstacles in- 
surmountable. The difficulty which Olshausen finds in the words, 
" when no man can work^^ inasmuch as however Christ was himself 
withdrawn from the earth, yet his disciples did effectually work,f rises 
solely from his missing the point of the proverbial phrase. .Our Lord 
means not to say, *^ The night cometh in which no other man can work, 
in which no work can be done ;" but what he would affirm, in the lan- 
guage of a familiar proverb which has its truth when applied to the 
heavenly kingdom, is this. No man who hath not done his work in the 
day, c^n do it in the night ; for him the time cometh in which he cannot 
work, — and he applies this even to himself.^ And then, with a prophetic 
allusion to the miracle which he was going to perform, he would say, 
" What fitter task for me than this of opening the eyes of the blind 1 
for as long as lam in the world, lam the light of the world: what work 
could become me better than this, which is so apt a symbol of my 
greater spiritual work, the restoring of the darkened spiritual vision of 
the race of men 1"§ 

Having thus justified and explained his coming work, our Lord pro- 
ceeds to the cure. " When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground 

* This was a fevorite Arian passage ; see Auonsmrx, Strm, 186, c. 1—4, and his 
answer there to their abuse of these 'words. 

f The same difficulty strikes Augustine : Numquid noz erat quando daudus ille 
ad yerbum Petri salyus effectus est, immo ad verbum Domini habitantis in Petro t 
Numquid nox erat, quanflo transeuntibus disdpulis SBgri cum lectulis ponebantur, ut 
▼el umbr& transeuntinm tangerentur t 

i The power of triviality can reach no further than it has reached in the expo- 
sition of Paulus: "I must heal this man's eyes, while there is yet daylight to see, 
lor when it is dark I could not attempt so fine and delicate an operation. See bad^ 
pp. 66 — 68, 

§ So Cyril : 'Eirciircp d^lyfuu ^riauv rd iv Met^ furdc, 6el fu Koi role roO a6' 
uarot rd ^( fteTaSo9vai, 
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and made clay of the wpitiUy and he anointed the eyes of the blind num 
with the clayP A medicinal value was attributed in old time to saliva^* 
and we have a similiar instance of its use in the case of another blind 
man, (Mark viiL 23,) and also in the case of one who was suffering not 
irom the same defect, but from a defect in the organs of speech and 
hearing ; (Mark vii. 33 ;) neither are we altogether without examples 
of the medicinal use of day.f Yet it would plainly be an entirely 
erroneous view of the matter, to suppose that besides his divine power, 
the Lord also used natural remedies, or that these were more than con- 
ductors, not in themselves needful, but which he willingly assumed to be 
the channels for the conveying of his power ; for we observe at other 
dealings of the blind no intervention of such means finding place. 
(Matt. XX. 30 — 34.) Probably the reasons which induced the use of 
these means were ethical ; it was perhaps a help for the weak fiuth of 
the man to find that something external was done. 

There may be again a question what was the exact purport of the 
command, " Go wash in the pool of Siloam.^^ Was the healing itself 
connected with that washing 1 or was the moistened day the one con- 
ductor of the healing power, and the washing merely designed to remove 
the hinderances which the medium of cure would itself^ if suffered to 
remain, have opposed even to the restored organs of vision? Thus I 
should understand it. Whatever other motive the command may have 



* The yirtue especially of the saliva jejuna, in cases of disorders of the eyes, ^ 
well known to antiquity. Pliny (ff, JV^., L 28, c. 7) says, Lippitudines matutini 
quotidie velut inunctione arcerL In both accounts (SuiroxivB, Vupas^ e. 7; Ta- 
citus, BiH., L 4, c 8) of that restoring of a blind man to sight, attributed to Yea* 
iNisian, the use of this remedy occurs. In the latter the man appears begging of the 
emperor, ut genas et oculorum orbes dignaretur respergere oris excremento ; and 
abundant quotations to the same effect are to be found in Wetstein (in loa) 

f Thus Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the time of Caracalla^ who wrote a 
|iuem upon medicine : 

Si tumor insoliins typho se tollat inAnl, 
Turgentes oculos rili ciroomline coeno. 

In this healing by ouiy, while yet the dust, or that out of which the day is 
moulded, is that whidi most often ajQlicts and wounds the eyes, Augustine {In Jk 
Joht TVaet 2) finds a striking analogy with the healing of flesh, our flesh through 
Chrisfs flesh: Gloriam ejus nemo posset yidere, nisi carnis humilitate sanaretur. 
Unde non poteramus yidere ! Irruerat homini quasi pulris in oculum, irruerat terra, 
sauciayerat oculum, yidere non poterat lucem: oculos ille sauciatus inungnitor; 
terr& sauciatus erat, et terra illuc mittitur, ut sanetur . . . De pulvcre coBcatna eii 
de pulvere sanaris : ergo caro te coecayerat, caro te sanat See the meaning of the 
use of this means for restoration, which Irensus, 1. 6, c. 15, finds. 
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had, it at any rate served as a proo^ however slight a one, of the man's 
&ith, that he willingly went as he was bidden. 

It must further he asked. Did St. John trace something significant 
and mystical in the etymology of Siloam that he should introduce it 
here 1 — " which is hy interpretation Sent^ It is scarcely provable that 
he did not acknowledge some allusion in the name to the present fact, 
or some prophecy of Christ's great work of healing an^ washing ; for 
had he not done so, i( is little likely that he would have brought in the 
derivation, which, if it had possessed no religious significance, might 
have been appropriate enough in a lexicon, but one would sdurcely expect 
to meet in a gospel. 

Olshausen dissents from Tholuck, who finds in this " eeni^^ a refe- 
rence to Christ himself on the ground that upon the present occasion 
the Lord was not the " Sent^^^ but the sender. Yet might there well be 
allusion here in the mind of the Evangelist, not to this particular 
healing, in which it is true he is rather sender than sent, but to the 
whole work of his ministry, which was a mission* which he ever cha- 
racterizes as a work whereto he was the sent of God, (John vii. 29 \ 
viii. 42 ;) so that he bears this very title, " the Apostle of our profes- 
sion." (Heb. iii. 1.) These waters of Siloam, in which the blind man 
washed and was illuminated, may well have been to the Evangelist the 
image of the waters of baptism, or indeed of the whole cleansing work 
of a commissioned Saviour for the opening the eyes of the spiritually 
blind ; and the very name which the pool bore may have had in his eyes 
a fitness, which by this notice he would indicate as more than accidental. 

Hie man was obedient to the word of the Lord ; " He went his way 
therefore^ and washed^ and came seeing ;^^ returned, that is, according 
to all appearance, to his own house; it does not seem that he came 
back to the Lord. His friends and neighbors are the first who take 
note of the thing which has been done ; well-disposed persons, as would 
appear, but altogether under the influence of the Pharisees. They 
wonder, debate whether it is indeed he whom they had known so long ^ 
for the opening of the eyes would have altered the whole countenance ; 
being convinced that it is, they would fain learn how the cure was 

* Augustine (Serm, 185, c. 1) : Qois est ipse MisstiSy nisi qui dixit in ipsA lectione. 
Ego, inquit, veni ut fadam opera ejus qui misit me ; and in Ev, Joh,^ Tract, 44 : Misit 
ilium ad pisdnam qu» yocatur Siloe. Pertinuit autem ad Evangelistam commendare 
nobis nomen hujus pisdns, et ait, Quod interpretatur Missus. Jam quis sit Missus 
agnoscitis : nisi enim ille fuisset missus, nemo nostriim esset ab iniquitate dimissus. 
So Chiysostom, Horn, 6*7 in Joh, On St. John's deriration of Siloam, see Tholucs'b 
BeUfage gur SpraeherUanmg de$ JV. T,, p 123, sq., where he also enters into the 
bard question of its position, whether at the east or west side of the dty. 
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effected, and see him who had wrought it ; and at length, as the saftst 
course, they bring the man, with no evil dispositions either towards him 
or towards Christ, to their spiritual nilersj — tLO% that is, before the great 
Sanhedrim, for that was not always sitting, but the lesser. The work 
may have seemed questionable to them, especially as having been 
wrought on the Sabbath ; the mention just at this place of the day on 
which the healtng W'as accomplished seems inserted as the explanation 
of their having found it necessary to bring the case before their eccle- 
siastical rulers, " the Fharisees^^^ as St. John calls them ; not that the 
Sanhedrim exclusively consisted of these, (for Caiphas was a Sadducee, 
and see also Acts xxiii. 6 ■,) but these being the most numerous and 
influential party there, and the bitterest enemies of the Lord. 

Here there was a more formal examination into the circumstanoes 
under %vhich the healing had taken place, and the man again told his 
simple tale : ^^ He put da\f on my e^es^ and I washed^ and do see,^^ Some 
of the Pharisees present seek to rob the miracle of its significance, by 
bringing out that it was accomplished on the Sabbath,* so that, granting 
its reality, it did not prove any thing in favor of him that wrought it ; 
rather was it to be inferred, since he was thus an evident transgressor of 
God's commandment, that he was in connection with the powers of evil* 
No lighter charge tlian that whicli they made at another time, when they 
said, '* He castcth out devils through the prince of the devils," (Matt* 
\x. 34,) was involved in this word of theirs* But there was throughout 
all these events, which were so fatally fbdng the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, an honester and a better party in the Sanhedrim, of which Nioo- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea w^cre the noblest representatives ; men 
like the Poles and Contarinis at another great epoch of the Church j not 
in number, perhaps less in courage, equal to the stemming of the great 
tide of hostility which was rising against the tnith,*-a tide which proba- 
bly in the end drew most even of them into its current (compare John 
xii. 42, 43) : only here and thero one and another, such as those above- 
named, extricating themselves from it. These from time to time made 
their voices to bo heard in the cause of right and of truth. Thus, on 
the present occasion, did they at the first claim that ho should not at once 
be adjudged a sinner and a breaker of God's law, who had done such 
signs as these. Even their own Eabbis were not altogether at one con- 



♦ Tlie littleness of the Rabbinical casuistry with regard to the Sabbath, and Ihe 
worka permitted and forhidden on that day^ are almoat inconceivable. Thus Lrgbt* 
foot quot«^ from a treatise on this subject : Vinum in medium oculi injid [sabbato] 
probibitum, poni super palpebraa Ifdtiim* Alter dicit, sputum €ttam super palpehraa 
pom prohibitum. 
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oenuDg what was permitted on the Sabbath, and what not: some 
allowing quite as much as this and more, for only the alleviation of dis- 
orders in the eyes. Therefore they might plead that the Spirit of God 
might well have directed him in this that he did, and they ask, "JJotf 
can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?" Yet the shape which 
their interference takes, the form of a question in which it clothes itself 
Is, as Chrysostom remarks, that of timid and irresolute men, who dare 
only to hint their convictions. No wonder that they should be in the 
end overborne and silenced by their more unscrupulous adversaries, 
even as now tliey prove imequal to the obtaining a &ir and impartial 
hearing of the matter. 

The interrogation in the verse following, " WTiat sayest thou of him^ 
that he Iiath opemd thine eyes /" has been frequently, though erroneously, 
understood, not as one question, but as two. The mistake is U very old 
one, for Theodore of Mopsuestia finds fault wiUi them who divide the 
question here into two clauses, ^^WTiat sayest thou of him f That he 
hath opened thine eyes?" making the second to have its rise in the 
doubts which the Pharisees felt or pretended to feel concerning the 
reality of the miracle. In truth there is but one question, ** What say- 
est thou of him in that he hath opened thine eyes I what conclusion, 
drawest thou from thence 1" and thus the answer is to the point, ^^He 
said, ffe is a prophet:"* — ^not yet the Son of God, not yet the Messiah; 
of these higher dignities of his benefactor he as yet has no guess, but 
what he believes him he boldly declares him, " a prophet," — one fiir- 
nished with powers and a message from above. When they asked this, 
it was not that they cared in the least for the judgment of the man, 
but they hoped to mould him and make him an instrument for their 
own wicked purposes. Chrysostom, indeed, whoin Theophyls^t and 
Euthymius follow, makes this " What sayest thou of him?" the speech 
of the better disposed in the Sanhedrim, who hope that the testimony 
of the man himself may go for something ; but this is little probable. 
They would fain have had him. turn against his bene&ctor, and they 
hoped that, seemg what would be welcome to them, he would follow 
the suggestions which they had thrown out, and attribute the opening 
of his eyes to the power of an evil magic But a rare courage from 
above is given to him, and he dares in the &ce of these formidable men 
whom he is making his foes, to avouch his belief that the work and the 
doer of the work were of God. 

* Our version no doubt in general oonveys to the English reader the wrong int 
presflion ; it had done bo at least for many years to me. Tet the manner of pointing; 
with the absence of the second note of interrogation, shows that the translators had 
rightly apprehended the passage. 

n 
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r summon his parents, hoping to he more successful in 
them. Their desire is to get a lie from them, and that 
they should say their son had not heen born hlind. But neither in this 
quarter do they ilnd aay help. His parents make answer as persons 
who refnae to be made accomplices in a fraud, although without any 
high desire to witness or to suffer for the truth's sake ; on the contrary, 
there is something of selfishness in the manner in which they extricate 
themselves from the difficulty, leaving their son in it. They avail 
themselves of the fact tbit he was of full age, able therefore judiciaDy 
to answer for himself, and altogether decline to enter on the question of 
how his sight had been restored to him ; since they could not liave told 
the truth without saying something that should have been to the honor 
of Jesus, — and so they would have come under the penalties which the 
Sanhedrim had lately declared against any that should " confess thai he 
teas Christy We are not to undej-stand by this that the Sanhedrim had 
formally declared him to be an impostor, a false Christ, but only that 
while the question of the truth or falsehood of his claims to be the 
Messiah was not yet clear, — and they, the great religious tribunal of 
the nation, had not given their decision, — none were to anticipate thai 
decision ; and the penalty of so doing, of a premature confession of him, 
was, that he who made it should be cast out of the synagogue, — that is, 
should be excommunicated. Now there appear to have been two, or 
some say three, kinds of excommunication among the Jews, greatly dif- 
fering in degrees and intensity^ and our Lord often alludes to them, not 
as though they were a slight matter, but as among the sharpest trials 
which his servants would have to endure for his name's sake. The 
mildest was an exclusion for thirty days from the synagogue, to which 
period, in case the excommunicated showed no sign of repentance, a 
similar or a longer period, according to the will of those that imposed 
the sentence, was added i in other ways too it was made keener •, it was 
accompanied with a curse ; none might hold communion with him now, 
not even his family, except in cases of absolute necessity. Did h© 
show himself obstinate stlli, he was in the end absolutely separated 
from the fellowship of the people of God, cut off from the congregation, 
— a sentence answering, as many suppose, to the delivering to Satan iu 
the apostolic Church. (1 Cor. v. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20.)^ 



* Our Lord ia tbought to allude to all these three degrees of sopamtion. Lain vi 
22, eatpresuiDg the lightest by the dt^opi^eivt tho severer by the i>i^ei6i^eiv, and tht 
ftevercflt of all by the iK}3aX?.£iv. Yet after alt it ia doubtful whether these differaot 
grades of excommuDicatloD were so acctirat<;ly dbtinguJ»bed in our Lord'i 
(See VTufjca's Meal Worterbn<:h, 8. r, Bano, and YixamGA, Be S^nagogd, p^ 133.) 
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Tlie man had been removed, while his parents were being examined. 
The Pharisees now summon him again, and evidently bj their address 
would have him to believe that they had gotten to the root of all, and 
discovered the whole fraud, so that any longer persisting in it would be 
idle. They are as men seeking to obtain confession from one they sus- 
pect, by assuring him that others have confessed, and so that for him 
to stand out in denying, will only make matters worse for him in the end4 
Now we know, they would say, that it is all a collusion ; we have indu- 
bitable proofs of it ; do thou also give glory to God, and adcnowledge 
that it is so. Our *^ Give Qod thepraise^^ sets the reader of this passage 
quite upon a wrong track. The Pharisees do not mean, " Give the glory 
of your cure to God, and not to this sinful man, who in truth could have 
contributed nothing to it, — attempting," in Hammond's words, '^ to draw 
him from that opinion of Christ which he seemed to have, by bidding 
him t6 ascribe the praise of his cure wholly to God, and not to look on 
Christ with any veneration." So indeed Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon, 
On the return of prayers ; " The spiteful Pharisees bid him give glory to 
God, and defy the minister ; for Grod indeed was good, but he wrought 
that cure by a wicked hand." But this cannot be their meaning ; for 
they did not allow that any cure had taken place at all, on the contrary, 
professed to believe that it was all a fraud, gotten up between Christ 
and the man who was before them. The words are rather an adjuration 
to bim that he should speak the truth.* Hitherto he has been acting as 
though he could deceive not merely men but God, but now let him 
honor God, give glory to him in uttering that which is truth before him, 
showing so that he believes him to. be a God of truth and righteousness 
and power, whom no lie will escape, and who will be the avenger of all 
ungodliness of men.f And then in proof they add, *^ We know that thU 
man is a sinner, & more than ordinary transgressor, one therefore to 
whom least of all would God have given this higher power ; your story 
then cannot be true ; we that have the best means for knowing, know 
this." They will overbear him with the authority of their place and 
station, and with their confident assertion. 

* A comparison with Josh, vil 19, where Joshua, Turging Achan to oonfets, uses 
exactly the same language, " My son, give, I pray thee, gloiy to tho Lord God of 
Israel, and make confession unto him," shows this to be the meaning. The phrase is 
often used more generally as an adjuration to repentance of every kind, which is 
indeed in the highest sense a taking shame to ourselves^ and in that a giving glory 
only to Gk>d. (1 Sam. vl 6 ; Jer. ziiL 16 ; 1 Esdr. ix. 8 ; Rev. zvi 9.) 

f Seneca, {Ep. 96) speaks very nobly of this giving glory to God, as the great 
work of every man : Primus est Deorum cultus, Deos credere : deinde reddere illii 
wujwtaUm wamt reddere bonitatem, sine quA nulla majestas est 
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The man whom we recognize throughout as a ready-witted, bravie^ 
and genial man, declines altogether to enter on the question whether hk 
Healer was this " sinner*^ or not ; jet, as Chrysostom observes, does not 
in the least admk by hb answer the alternative that he was so. lliis 
is a matter which he knows not ; he will speak, however, the thing 
which he does know, and will let them draw their own condosions; 
and that which he does know is, that he was blind and now he is seeing. 
They perceive that they can gain notMng in this way, and they require 
him to tell over again the manner of his cure, hoping either to detect 
some contradictions in his story, or to find something which they can 
better lay hold of, and wrest into a charge against Christ; or perhaps 
utterly perplexed how to escape from their present entanglement, they 
ask for this repetition to gain time, and in the hope that some light 
may break upon them presently. 

But the man has grown weary of the examinations to which his in- 
quisitors are now submitting him anew, and there is something of defi- 
ance in his answer: ^^To what purpose to tell it all over to you again t 
I have told you already ^ and ye did not hear: wherefore would ye hear it 
again P And then, with an evident irony, " Will ye also* be hie died- 
pies P^ It is dear that these words cut them to the quick, though it is 
not so dear what exactly is the taunt conveyed by them. Is it thist 
*' How idle to tell you over again, when there is that deep-rooted enmity 
in your hearts against this man, that, though convinced a hundred 
times, you would yet never acknowledge it, or sit as learners at his 
feetf Will ye also become his disciples 1 I trow not." This is the 
commonest explanation of the words, yet it agrees not perfectly with 
their reply, which is an earnest repelling the indignity of being, or 
meaning to be, disciples of his. But according to that common view of 
the man's words, he could not have accused them of any such inten* 
tion ; on the contrary, his charge was, that no evidence, no force of 
truth, could win them to be such. It seems therefore better to suppose 
that the man, in this last clause of his answer, affects to misunderstand 
their purpose in asking a repetition of his story. ^^ Is it then, indeed, 
that the truth is winning you also to its side, so that you too wish now 
to find my story true, and yourselves to acknowledge this man for your 
master P* Then the answer of the Pharisees will exactly agree. No- 
thing could have been more stinging to them than the bare supposition 

* In the Kol iffielc of the man there lies, as Chrysostom has observed, a ooofeasioo 
that he was, or intended to be, a follower of this prophet. Bengel : Jucondd obscr 
vari potest fides apnd hunc hominem, dum Pharisssi contradicunt, paullatim ezoriens. 

f Calyin : Significat quamvis centies conyicti faerint, maligno hostilique afifocUi 
idc esse ooeupatos ut nnnquam oeMori liot. 
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of such a disoipleship on their part: ^They reviled him and said, Thou 
art his disciple, but we are Moses^ disciples.^* They set, as was their 
wont, Moses against Christ, and contrast their claims. *' We know that 
God spake unto Moses ; we know that he had a commission and an tLU- 
thontyyhut as for this felloWyWe know not whence he is; all is uncertain 
about him ; there is no proof that God has given nim a commission ; we 
know not whether he be from above or from beneath." 

This ^confession of their inability to explain this new and wonderful 
appearance, this acknowledgment that they were at fault, emboldens, 
the man yet further ; they had left a blot, and this plain yet quick- 
witted man does not fail to take instant advantage of it. It is impossi- 
ble to miss an irony keener yet than the last in his retort : " But this at 
least is wonderful ; here is one who has opened mine eyes, who is evi- 
dently so clothed with powers mightier than man's, as to be able to do 
this miracle ; and you, the spiritual rulers of our nation, you that should 
try the spirits, that should be able to tell of each new appearance 
whether it be of God or not, here acknowledge your ignorance, and can- 
not tell of thi? man whence he is, whether of earth or of heaven.* But I . 
know, for you have yourselves declared it, (see ver, 24,) that God heareth 
not sinners; but he hath heard this man, — ^he hath enabled him to do a 
work without parallel ; therefore I know whence he is ; he is of God ; 
for were he not, he could do none of the things which he has done." 

It is interesting here to observe how his faith and insight and cour- 
age had grown during this very examination. He who had said a little 
while before, " Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not^^ (ver. 25,) ' 
avoiding the answer, now says boldly, " We know that God heareth not 
sinners.''^ Nor need we take exception, as many have done, at his 
maxim, ^^God heareth not sinners,^^ nor bring out, as they have thought 
it needfurto do, that these words have no Scriptural authority,! being 

* Compare onr Lord's question to his adversaries, Matt xxi. 25 x*'Th!e baptism 
of John whence was it f (noBev fp^ ;) from heaven or of men T which best explains 
the troBev (=zh irol^ Hovaigt ver. 24) here. In the same way Pilate's question to 
our Lord, " Whence art thou V* (John xiz. 9,) is to be ezpUdned : " To what world 
dost thou belong !" 

f Thus Origen (in leai.^ Bom, 6) r Peccatores exaudit Deus. Quod si timetis illud 
quod in Evangelio dicitur ; Scimus quia peccatores non ezaudiat Deus, nolite perti* 
mescere, nolite credere. Cobcus erat qui hoc dixit Magis autem credite ei qui dicit, 
et non mentitur, Etsi fuerint peccata vestra ut coocinum, ut lanam dealbabo. Au- 
gustine (5erm. 136) : Si peccatores Deus non exaudit, quam spem habemus ? Si 
peccatores Deus non exaudit, ut quid oramus et testimonium peccati nostri tunsione 
pectoris didmus. He alludes to Luke xviii. 10, and proceeds : Certd peccatores Deus 
exaudit Sed ille qui ista dixit, nondum laverat faciem cordis de Siloft. In oculis ejus 
prieoesserat saoramentmn *. sed in corde nondum erat effectum gratis beneficinmi 
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words neither of Qirist nor of one of his inspired servants, but only of a 
man not wholly enlightened yet, in whose mind truth and orror wera 
yet mingled together. That the words have not in themselves any au- 
thority is most true ; yet they may well be allowed to stand, and in the 
intention in which the speaker used them. For the teraci ^' sinner^ has a 
two-fold meaning in Scripture : sometimes it is applied to all men as they 
are fallen children of Adam, and each one with the burden <^his own ain 
upon him. If, taking the word in this sense, it were said, ^' Ood hearetk 
jkot nwMTi^^ this were indeed to say, God heareth not any man ; or if 
by '* sinners*^ were understood those who have been in time past more 
than ordinary transgressors, and it were said that they will not now be 
heard, though they truly turn, this were indeed an impeadung of the 
grace of Grod. But the Scripture knows another and emphatic use of 
the term '* ainnerSy^ — men in iheir ainSy and not desiring to be delivered 
out of them ; and in this sense, which is the sense of the speaker here, 
as of the better among the Pharisees, who a little earlier in the day had 
said, ^^Sato can a man that is a sinner do such miracles ,9" (ver. 16, cfl 
X. 21,) it is most true that God does not hear sinners ; thSir prayer is an 
abomination, and even if they ask, they obtain not their petitions.* (Isai. 
i. 16; lix. 1, 2; Prov. i. 28; xv. 8; xxviii. 9; Ps. 1. 16; Ixvi 18; 
cix. 7 ; Job xxvii. 9 ; xxxv. 13 ; Jer. xiv. 12 ; Mio. iii. 4.) 

But this was what least of all they could endure, that the whole re- 
lations between themselves and this man should thus be reversed, — ^that 
he should thus be their teacher ; and while it was now plain that no- 



Quando lavit faciem cordia Bui oobcus iste f Qaando earn Dominus foras miasum H 
Judssis, intromiBit ad se. C£ Serm, 135, c 5. Elsewhere {Con, lAt Parmen,, L 2, c 
8) he shows that his main desire is thus to rescue the passage from Douatist abuses. 
These last, true to their plan of making the sacraments and other blessings of the 
Ohurch to rest on the subjective sanctity of those through whose hands they passed, 
and not on the sure promise of him from whose hands they came, quoted this pas- 
sage in proof: **€hd heareth not sinnere;^ how then can thej minister blessings to 
others I It would be enough to answer that it is not them whom (}od hears, but the 
Church which speaks through them. And because of this abusive application of the 
words, it needed not to make exception against the statement itself, as though it 
smacked of errors from which the man was not yet wholly delivered But C^vin 
better; Falluntur qui coBcum ex vulgi opinione sic loquutum esse putant Nam 
peeeator hie quoque ut pauld antd impium et sceleratum aignificat (ver. 24.) Est 
autem hsc perpetua Scripture doctrina, quod Deus non exaudiat nisi k quibus verd 
et sincere corde vocatur . . . Ideo non maid ratiocinatur coecus» Christum iL Doo 
profectum esse, quem suis votis ita propitium habet 

* The words are so true that Jeremy Taylor has made them the text of three 
among his noblest sermons, entitled The return of Prayen ; or, The eondUions of a 
ffwailing prayer* 
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flung could be done with him, that he could neither be seduced nor ter« 
rified from his simple yet bold avowal of the truth, their hatred and 
scorn break forth without any restraint : "7%ou wast altogether bom in 
sin, and dpst thou teach tis /" — " altogether ^^ not imperfect in body only, 
but, as they now perceive, maimed and deformed in soul also * "Thou 
that comest forth from thy mother^s womb with the note of thy wicked- 
ness upon thee, dost thou school us ? dost thou presume to meddle and 
be a judge in such matters as these 1 And they cast him out^^ — which 
does not merely mean, as some explain it, (Chrysostom, Maldonatus, 
Grotius, Tholuck,) rudely flung him forth from the hall of judgment, 
wherever that may have been ; but, according to the decree which had 
gone before, they declared him to have come under those sharp spiritual 
censures which they had threatened against any that should join them- 
selves unto the Lord. Only so the act would have the importance 
which (ver. 35) is attached to it. No doubt the sign and initial act of 
this excommunication was the thrusting him forth and separating him 
as unclean from their own company \\ and so that other explanation of 
the passage has its relative truth.^ Yet this was not all, or nearly all, 
which was involved in these words, " They cast him outJ*^ This violent 
putting of him out of the hall of audience, was only the beginning of the 
things which he should suffer for Christ's sake. 

But in him were to be fulfilled in a very eminent sense those words, 
'' Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of man's sake." (Luke vi. 22.) He is cast 
out from the meaner fellowship, to be received into the higher, — from 
that which was about to vanish away, to be received into a kingdom not 
to be moved, — from the synagogue to the Church : the Jews cast him 
out, and Christ received him : " When my father and my mother forsake 
me, the Lord taketh me up." (Ps. xxvii. 12.) He has not been ashamed 
of Christ, and now Christ reveals himself unto him as he had not done 
before : no longer as the prophet from God, for to this only his faith bad 
mtherto reached, but as the Son of God himself. Thus, " to him that 

* Bengel : Exprobrant de coBcitate prifltinA. Calyin ; Perinde illi insultant, acai 
ftb utero matris cum scelemm saonim not& prodiisset It is characterifltic enough 
that thej forget that the two charges, one that he had never been blind, and so was 
an impostor, — the other that he bore the mark of God's anger in a blindness which 
reached back to his birth, — ^will not agree together. 

f Corn. 4 Lapide : Utrumque eos fecisse est credibile, scilicet ooecum ex domo, el 
hoe symbolo ex EcdesiA suA, ejecisse. 'Eic/3a^A«£v will then have the technical mean* 
ing which it afterwards retained in the Church. (See Suiokb's Thes., s. v.) 

% See YmuNCiA, De Synagogdy p. 748. 
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hath is given,^' and he ascends from faith to faith. ^ Jesus heard thai 
they had cast him out^^ and, himself the Good Shepherd, went in search 
of this sheep in this favorable hour for bringing him home to the tnie 
fold ; — " and when he had found him^^ encountered him, it may be, in the 
temple, (cf. John y. 14,) " he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son 
of GodP^ The man knows what the title means, that it is equivalent 
to Messiah, but he knows not any one who has a right to claim it for his 
own : such trust, however, has he in his Healer, that whomsoever he 
will point out to him as such, he will recognize. "Se answered and said 
unto him, Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him? And Jesus said 
unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that taUceth with thee^ 
These words, "7%om hust seen him,^^ do not refer to some anterior see- 
ing — for it does not appear that the man after his eyes were opened al 
the pool, returned to the Lord, or that he had enjoyed any opportunity 
of seeing him since. This past then is in some sense a present : '*Thoii 
hast seen him already ; this seeing is not something yet to do ; ever since 
thou hast been speaking with me thine eyes have beheld him, for it b no 
other than he himself that talketh with thee."* 

And now that to which all that went before was but an introduction^ 
has arrived; "-Se said, Lord, I believe; and he worshipped him:^^ not 
that even now we need suppose that* he knew all that was contained' in 
that title. Son of God, — or that in this worshipping him we are to un- 
derstand the very highest act of adoration as unto God. For the fact 
of " God manifest in the flesh," is far too great a one for any man to 
receive at once : the minds, even of apostles, could only dilate little by- 
little to receive it. There were, however, in this man the preparations 
for that ultimate and crowning faith : the seeds which would unfold into 
it were safely laid in his heart ; and he fell down at the feet of Jesus as 
of one more than man, with a deep religious reverence and fear and 
awe. And thus the faith of this poor man was accomplished ; step by 
step he had advanced, following faithfully the light which was given 
him ; undeterred by opposition which would have been fatal to a weaker 
faith, and must have been so to his, unless the good seed had cast its 
roots in a soil of more than ordinary depth. But because it was such 
a soil, therefore, when persecution arose, as it soon did, for the Word^s 
sake, he was not offended ; (Matt. xiii. 21 ;) but endured, until at length 
the highest grace was vouchsafed to him, to know the only-begotten Son 
of God, however yet he may not have seen all the glorious treasures 
that were contained in the knowledge of him. 

So wonderful was the whole event, so had it brought out tne spiritual 

* Cora A Lapide : M vidiiti eum, nunc dim se tibi ipse TideDdmn <^ert 
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blindness of those that ought to have been the seers of the nation, so had 
it ended in the illumination, spiritual as well as bodily, of one who 
seemed among the blind, that it called out from the Saviour's lips those 
remarkable words in which he moralized the whole : " For judgment I 
am come into this world, that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might be made blind: I am come to reveal every man^s inner- 
most state ; I, as the highest revelation of God, must bring out men's 
love and their hatred of what is divine as none other could : (John iii. 
19 — ^21 :) I am the touchstone ; much that seemed true shall &t my touch 
be proved false, to be merely dross ; much that for its little sightliness 
was nothing accounted of, shall prove true metal : many, whom men 
esteemed to be seeing, such as the spiritual chiefs of this nation, shall be 
shown to be blind : many, whom men coimted altogether unenlightened, 
shall, when my light touches them, be shown to have powers of spirit- 
ual vision undreamt of before." Christ was the King of truth, — ^and 
therefore, his open setting up of his banner in the world was at once and 
of necessity a ranging of men in their true ranks, as lovers of truth or 
lovers of a lie ;* and he is here saying of himself the same thing which 
Simeon had said of him before : " Behold, this child is set for the fall 
and rising again of many in Israel .... that the thoughts of many 
hearts mag be revealed.''^ (Luke ii. 34, 35.) He is the stone on which 
men build, and against which men stumble, — and set for either purpose. 
(1 Pet ii. 6—8 ; cfl 2 Cor. ii. 16.) These words call out a further 
contradiction on the part of the Pharisees, and out of this miracle un- 
folds itself that discourse which reaches down to ver. 21 of the ensuing 
chapter. They had shown what manner of shepherds of the sheep they 
were in their exclusion of this one from the fold: "with force and 
with cruelty have ye ruled them," (Ezek. xxxiv. 4:)f our Lord sets 
over against them himself, the good Shepherd and the true. 

* Augustine {In Ev. Joh.^ TraeL 44) : Dies ille diviserat inter lucem et tenebnub 
f This whole chapter of Ezekiel may be profitably read in the light of the Obo- 
Dectijn between these 9th and 10th chapters of St John. 



XIX. 

THE RESTORING OF THE 3IAN WITH aViTHERED HAHD. 

Matt, zil 9 — 18 : Marx iiL 1 — 6 : Luke tI 6 — ^11. 

• 

This is not the first of our Lord's sabbathic cures,* which stirs tke ill- 
will of his adversaries, or is used by them as a pretext for accusing 
him ; for we saw the same to occur in the case of the miracle immedi- 
ately preceding ; yet I have reserved for this the considering once for 
all the position which our Lord himself took in respect of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and the light in which he regarded it. The present is the most 
favorable occasion which will occur, since here, and in the discourse 
which immediately precedes this miracle, and which stands, if not quite 
in such close historic connection as might at iirst sight appear on reading 
it in the Gospel of St. Matthew, yet in closest inner relation to it, our * 
Lord himself enters upon the subject, and delivers the weightiest words 
which upon this matter fell from his lips. To go back then to that pre- 
ceding discourse, and the circumstances which gave rise to it; — the 
Pharisees found fault with the disciples for plucking ears of com and 
eating them upon the Sabbath ; they accused them to their Master as 
transgressors of the law : " Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day 
that which is not lawful f It was not the thing itself, as though it had 

* The cures on the Sabbath actually recorded are seyen in number, and are the 
following : — that of the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum, (Mark L 21 ;) 
that of Simon's wife's mother, (Mark L 29 ;) of the impotent man of Bethe8da,-(John 
V. 9 ;) of this man with a withered hand ; of the man bom blind, (John iz. 14 ;) of the 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, (Luke ziii. 14 ;) of the man who had a dropey, 
(Luke ziv. 1.) We have a general intimation of many more, as at Mark L 84, and 
have already observed that the " one work*' to which our Lord alludes, at John vii. 
21 — 28, is perhaps not any of the miracles which he has recorded at length, but one 
lo which we have no further allusion than that contained in these verses. 
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been an invasion of other men's property, for that was by the law itself 
expressly permitted ;* they might not thrust in a sickle to another man's 
field, but might pluck the ripe ears for the stilling of their present 
hunger. (Deut. xxiii. 25.) By restrictions upon an absolute proprie- 
torship, even slight as this, did God assert that he was indeed the true 
proprietor of all the land, and. that the holders held it only of him. It 
was in the day on which they plucked these ears that their fault 
consisted. 

Our Lord seeks to raise the objectors to a truer standing point 
from which to contemplate the act of his disciples ; and by two ex- 
amples, and these taken from that very law which they believed they 
were asserting, would show them how the law, if it is not to work 
mischievously, must be spiritually handled and understood. These 
examples are borrowed, the ofle from the Old Testament history, the 
other from the service of the temple which was evermore going on before 
their eyes. The first, the well-known event which occurred during 
David's flight from Saul, (l Sam. xxi. 1 — 6,) his claiming and obtain- 
ing from the high priest the holy bread, was such as would naturally 
carry much weight with them whom Christ was seeking to convince, 
David being counted the great pattern and example of Old Testament 
holiness; "Will ye affirm that they did wrong, — David who in that 
necessity claimed, or the priest who gave to him, the holy bread 1" 
The second example came yet nearer home to them with whom he was 
speaking, and was more stringent still, for it was not an exceptional case, 
but grounded in the very constitution of the Levitical service : " Ye do 
yourselves practically acknowledge it right that the rest of the Sabbath 
should give place to a higher interest, to the service of the temple ; 
that, as the lesser, it should be subordinated, and, where needful, 
offered up to this as the greater : the sacrifices, with all the laborious 
preparations which they require, do not cease upon the Sabbath; 
(Num. xxviii. 8, 9 ;) all which is needful for completing them, is upon 
that day carried through : yet no one accounts the priests to be there- 
fore in any true sense profaners of that holy day ;f rather would they 
be so, if they did not do these things." J 

* See Robinson's Researches, y. 2, p. 192. 

f They had themselves a maxim which expressed this very thing : MiDistenum 
pelUt Sabbatum. 

X It is the same argament which he porsues, John vii. 22, 28., There he says, 
" For the sake of circomdsion you do yourselves viohite the Sabbbth. Rather than 
not keep Moses' commandment, which requires the chQd to be circumcised upon the 
eighth day, you will, if that day fall upon a Sabbath, accomplish all the work of 
dreumcisioa upon that You make, that is, the Sabbath, which is lower, give plaoi 
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And then, lest the Phirisees ahoold retort, <Mr in tfaeir heftrtB 
ezoepdoD, that the work referred to was done in the service of ^be 
temple, and was therefore permitted ; bat that here there was no sach 
•erring of hig^ interests, he adds, '^Bot I saj unto yon, that in this 
place is one greater than the temple ;** one whom therefore, bj still 
better right, his servants might serve and be guiltless.* He oootem- 
plates his disciples as already the priests of the New Covoiant, of whidi 
be is himself the living Temple.f It was m their needful service and 
ministration to him, and because that so occupied them as that thej 
had not time regularly to prepare food or to eat, that they were an hun- 
gered, (ver. 1,) and pro&ned, as the adversaries accounted it, the 
Sabbath. But if those who yet ministered in that temple which was 
but the shadow of the true, were thus privil^ed, — i^ as every man's 
conscience bore witness, they were blameless in all this, and only seem- 
ingly transgressed the law, really to keep it, how much more thoee who 
ministered about the Temple not miCde with hands, — the true Taber- 
nacle, which the Lord had pitched and not man ? | 

The Lord continues : " But if ye had known," if with all your 
searching into the Scripture, all your busy scrutiny of its letter, you 
had ever so entered into the spirit of the Law, whereof you profess to be 
the jealous guardians and faithful interpreters, as to understand ^ what 

to circnmcisioo, which i« higher, and therein you have right Bat the cores which I 
accomplish are greater than circomciflion itself: that is bat receiring the seal of the 
covenant upon a single member ; my cores are a making the entire man (6Aof avO^t^ 
iroc) whole : Shall not the Sabbath then by mocfa better right give place to these 
works of mine T 

* Cocceias g^ves admirably the meaning here: Hoc argomentum urget oootra 
iacitam cxceptionem, nempe, diacipulos Christi in agro non in templis fedsse opos non 
•ocerdotale. Christos ostendit majorem templo hie esse, significans se Dominom 

templi esse, Mai. iil 1 ; Jer. zL 15 Qoemadmodiim igitur sacerdotes lidtd 

fecerunt opera, qoa pertinebant ad coltom Dei ceremonialem ; ita disdpnli Christi 
Ucitd fecerunt ilia qoie necesse erat facere, ut serrirent ipsi vero templo et Domino 
templi. The argument is in no way materially altered if we admit ftei^ov instead of 
(tei^uv into the text, as Lachmann has done, and as is generally agreed now to be the 
preferable reading. We have exactly in the same manner, (Matt ziL 42,) IdoO 
ir\elov ^oXofuivroc ode. 

f I know not whether there is a force in Augustine's remark (Qwcsst zvil %n. 
Maiih.^ qa 10) : Unum ezemplum datum regis potestatis de David, alteram sacer> 
dotalis de iis qui per ministerium tempU Sabbatum violant : lit mult6 minus ad ipsum 
evulsarum Sabbato spicarum crimen pertineat, qui verus rez et verus sacerdos est^ et 
idc6 Dominus Sabbatl 

X IreniBus {Con, Hcer.^ L 4, e. 8, § 8): Per Legis verbs suos discipulos ezeosans 
et significans licore sacerdotibus liberd agere .... Sacerdotes autem sont oomes 
Domini Apostoli, qui neque agros neque domos hsereditant hie, sed semper altari et 
Deo serviunt 
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this meaneth, I will have mercj and not sacrifice, ye would not have 
oondemned the guiltless ;" you would not have found fault with them 
in whom no true feult can be found. The quotation is from Hos. vi. 7 
and leaves some ambiguity on the mind of an English reader ; which 
would have been avoided by some such translation as this, " I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice,"* the words themselves contcuning one of those 
prophetic glimpses of the Gospel, one of those slights cast upon the Law 
even during the time when the Law was in force,f and example of that 
** finding fault" with it which the apostle notes, (Heb. viii. 8,) whereby 
A witness was borne even to them that lived under it, however some 
may have refused to receive that witness, that it was not the highest 
thing, but that God had something better and higher in store for his peo« 
pie. The prophet of the Old Covenant is here anticipating the great 
apostle of the New, and saying with as dear a voice, " Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels .... and though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." (1 Cor. xiii. 1 — 3.) He is 
'declaring. That which God longs for on the part of men is not the out- 
ward observance, the sacrifice in the letter, but the inward outpouring 
of love, — that which the " sacrifice" symbolized, the giving up of self in 
the self-devotion of love. (Cf. Heb. x. 5 — 10.) This must underlie 
every outward sacrifice and service to give it value ; and when the ques 
tion arises between the form and the spirit, so that the one can only be 
preserved by the loss of the other, then the form must yield to the life, 
as the meaner to the more precious.]; 

But the application of the words in the present case still remains un- 
settled. For it may be either, " If you had truly understood what God 



* lo the LXX, iXeoc OcXu rj Ovatav, kcU hrtyvoaiv OeoO, fj dXoKOVTOfiara, 
f Among thofle slights, God's words by Ezekiel, ** Wherefore I gave them also 
statutes that were not good, and judgments whereby they should not live " (zx. 26,) 
are often enumerated ; by Melancthon, by Reineodus, (Deus ne suss quidem legi huno 
bonorem tribuit, quod mereatur vitam letemam,) and hj many more. Yet this is cer- 
tainly an error. Depreciating things as are spoken of the Old Covenant, yet this is 
ever relatively, and only in comparison with the New: never this absolute blame. 
(YxTRTNOA, 06m. 8ae., v. 1, p. 266; precepta non bona, hf kfjt^aei, in ^uibusmihil 
inerat boni.) The verse is to be explained by the verse ensuing, with which it stands 
in intimate connection. The ** / gave** here, is but the irapiduxev airroifc ^ Oedc etc 
irddtf drifuac, of Rom. L 26. CI Acts vil 42 ; 2 Thess. iL 11. These " sUtutes that 
were not good," were the heathen abominations to which (}od gave them over. 

X Exactly in obedience to this precept, " I will have mercy and not sacrifice," and 
with a true insight into the law of love, as the highest law of all, those holy men have 
acted, that in great needs have sold the most sacred vessels of the Church for the re- 
demption of captives, or for the saving of perishing souls in some great fiunme. 
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asks of men, what service from them pleases him best, jou would have 
onderstood that mj disciples were offering that, who in true love and 
pity for perishing souls had so labored and toiled as to go without thdr 
necessary food, and were therefore thus obliged to satisfy the cravings 
of a present hunger,* — ^that their loving transgression was better than 
many a man's cold and heartless clinging to the letter of the conmiand- 
ment." Or else the words may have more direct reference to the Pha> 
risees themselves : ^ If you had understood the iiervioe wherein God de- 
lighted the most, you would have sought to please him by meekness and 
by mercy, — by a charitable judgment of your brethren, — by that love 
out of a pure heart, which to him 'is more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices.' (Mark zii. 33.) Ye would not thus have been judges 
of evil thoughts." (Prov. xvii. 15.) Thus Olshausen,! who adds: 
^ This merciful love was just what was wanting in the fault-finding oi 
the Pharisees. It was no true bettering of the disdples which they de> 
sired ; no pure zeal for the cause of Gk>d urged them on. Bather sought 
they out of envy and an inner bitterness to bring something against the 
disciples ; and, in fiict, out of this did, in an apparent zeal for the Lord, 
persecute the Lord in his disciples. They 'condemned the guiltless;* 
for the disciples had not out of ennui^ for mere pastime's sake, plucked 
the ears, but out of hunger, (ver. 1.) Their own they had forsaken, 
and they hungered now in their labor for the kingdom of God. There- 
fore stood they in the same position as David the servant of (rod, who, 
in like manner, with them that were with him, hungered in the service 
of the Lord ; as the priests, who in the temple must labor on the Sab- 
bath, and so for the Lord^s sake seem to break the law of the Lord. 
While this was so, they also might without scruple eat of the shewbread 
of the Lord: what was God's, that was theirs." 

St. Mark has alone preserved for us the weighty words which fol- 
low, (ii. 27 :) '' The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath." The end for which the Sabbath was ordained was to bless 
man ; the end for which man was created, was not to observe the Sab- 
bath. A principle is here laid down, which it is clearly impossible to 
confine to the Sabbath alone. Rather it must extend to the whole drde 
of outward ordinances. It does in fact say this. The Law was made 
for man ; not man for the Law. Man is the end, and the ordinances of 
the Law the means ; not these the end, and man the means. J Man was 

* So Maldonaius : Hoc est quod apostolos maximd excuaabat, quod in prsddicando 
et faciendia miraculis ade6 fuiBsent occupati, ut nee parare cibum nee capere posaent; 

f In like manner Wolf (C^rcv, in loc.) : Non daUtayerim. . .verba hiec opponi ju- 
«MCio Ph^flceorum immiti et rig^do, de diflcipulifl tanquam yiolatoribos Sabbathi, rata 

t Bee a remarkable parallel 2 MaecL v. 19. 
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not made to the end that he might observe these ; but these vrere given, 
that they might bless man, that thej might train and discipline him till 
he should be ready to serve God from the free impulses of his spirit.* 
And all this being so, " therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
Sabbath." Now to say here with Grotius, that "Son of man" is equiv- 
alent to man, and that the meaning of these words is. The Sabbath was 
made for man, and man therefore can do with it as he will, is evidently 
an error.f For, in the first place, there is no passage in the New Testa- 
ment in which " Son of man," occurring as it does eighty-eight times, 
does not mean the Messiah, the man in whom the idea of humanity was 
fully realized; and, again, with all the bold things which St. Paul 
speaks of man's relations to the Law, he never speaks of him, even afler 
he is risen with Christ, as being its lord. He is not under it ; he is re- 
leased from its rule, so that it is henceforth with him as a friendly com- 
panion, not as an imperious schoolmaster.| But it is Grod's Law, and 
so long as he is still in the flesh, and therefore may continually need its 
restraints upon his flesh, he never stands above it ; rather, at the first 
moment of his falling away from the liberty of a service in Christ, will 
come under it anew. 

Even the ceremonial law man is not lord of| to loose himself from 
it, as upon the plea of insight into the deeper mysteries which it shadows 
forth : he must wait a loosing from it at the hands from which it first 
proceeded, and which first imposed it. Simply as man, Christ himself 
was *' made under the law." (Gal. iv. 4.) But as Son of man, as the 
Messiah, who is also Son of God, he has power over all these outward 
ordinances : he himself first gave them for the tragiing of man, as a pre- 
paratory discipline, and when they have done their work, when this pre- 
paratory discipline is accomplished, he may remove them ; he may say 
when the shadow shall give place to the substance, when his people so 
possess the last that they miay forego the first. And it was the sign 

* Even in the Talmud it was said, *'The Sabbath is in your hands, and you not 
in the hands of the Sabbath ; for it is written, The Lord hath given you the Sabbath. 
Ezod. zri. 29 ; Ezek. xx. 12.'* 

f See (in loe.) Grotius's ingenious defence of his theory, whidi he confidently 
affirms is the only one which the connection of the words in Si Mark will allow : 
but Cocceius answers well, Non sequitur : Hominis caus4 factum est Sabbatum : 
"Ergo homo est Dominus Sabbatu Sed bene sequitur: Ergo is, cujus est homo, et 
qui propter hominem yenit in mundum, quique onmem |^teitatem in coelo et terr& 
possidet, in hominis salutem et boonm est et Dominus Sabbatl Ceteri!lm Dominus 
Sabbati non esset, nisi esset supremus vofioOirrj^, et nisi ad Ipsius gloriam pertineret 
Sabbati institutio, et ejus usus ad salutem hominis. 

t He is not, to use Augustine's distinction, wb lege, but he is cum lege, and in 
l«ge- 
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and augury that thej had done their work, when he was come, in whom 
the highest gifls of God to men were given. The very fact that he was 
trusted with the highest, involved his power over all lower forms of 
teaching. Christ is " the end of the law," — ^is every way the end, as 
that to which it pointed, as that in which it is swallowed up ; being him- 
self living law, not therefore in any true sense the destroyer of the law, 
as the adversaries chained him with being, but its transformer and glo- 
rifier, changing it from law into liberty, from shadow to substance, from 
letter to spirit.* 

To this our Lord's clearing of his disciples, or rather of himself in 
his disciples, (for the accusation was truly against him,) the healing of 
the man with a witiiered hand is attached immediately, as we have seen, 
by St. Matthew, although St. Luke shows that it did not find place tiU 
the following Sabbath. Like another healing, very similar in its dream* 
stances, that of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, (Luke xiii« 11,) 
like that too of the demoniac at Capernaum, (Mark i. 2, 3,) it was 
wrought in a synagogue. There, on the ensuing Sabbath, in *' their «yf»- 
agogue^^^ the synagogue of those with whom he had thus disputed, be 
encountered '^ a man who had his hand mtherecL*^ St. Luke tells us that 
it was his ^' right hand^^ which was thus affected. The disease under 
which this man labored, and which probably extended throughout the 
whole arm, was one occasioned by a deficient absorption of nutriment in 
the limb ; it was in fact a partial atrophy, showing itself in a gradual 
wasting of the size o^ the limb, with a loss of its powers of motion, and 
ending with its total death. When once thoroughly established, it is in- 
curable by any art of man.f 

The apparent variation in the different records of this miracle, that 
in St. Matthew the question proceeds from the Pharisees, in St Mark 
and Luke from the Lord, is no real one ; the reconciliation of the two 
accounts is easy. The Pharisees first ask hi^, " Is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath day T' He answers this question as was his wont, (see 



* Augustine {Senti, 186, 8): Dominiis Sabbatum solvebat: Bed oon ide6 reus. 
Quid est quod dizi, Sabbatum solvebatt Lux ipse Teuerat, umbras remoTebat- 
Sabbatum enim k Domino Deo prieceptum est, ab ipso Christo prsBceptum, qui cum 
Patre erat, quando lex ilia dabatur : ab ipso prseceptum est, sed in umbr& futurL 

t See Wnnsa's Real Worterbueh, v. 1, p. 796. In the apocryphal " Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews," in use among the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which consisted 
probably of our St. Matthew, with some extraneous additions, this man appeared as 
a mason, and is introduced as thus addressing the Lord : Ccementarius eram, manibua 
victum quffiritans : precor te, Jesu, ut mihi restituas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendioem 
cibos. The x^^P^ ^X^^ ^pov is equiyalent to the r^ X^^(^ ddpavr^c ^v of Philoatratos, 
( Vita Apoll<m.f L 8, c. 89,) whom the Indian sages heal 
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Matt. xxi. 24,) bj another question. That this is such another counter- 
question comes out most plainly in St. Luke : ^^ I will ask you one thing. 
Is it lawful on the Sabbath days to do good or to do evil? to save life w 
destroy it ?" Our Lord with the same infinite wisdom which we admire 
in his answer to the question of the lawyer, " Who is my neighbor 1*' 
(Luke X. 29,) shifts the whole argument and lifts it altogether into a 
higher region, where at once it is seen on which side is the right and 
the truth. They had put the alternatives of doing or not doing ; here 
there might be a question. But he shows that the alternatives are, 
doing good or failing to do good, — which last he puts as identical with 
doing evil, the neglecting to save as equivalent with destroying. Here 
there could be no question : this under no circumstances could be right; 
it could never be good to sin. Therefore it is not merely allowable, but 
a duty, to do some things on the Sabbath.* " Yea," he says, " and 
things much less important and earnest than that which I am about to 
do, you would not leave undone. Which of you would not draw your 
sheep from the pit into which it had fallen on the Sabbath ; and shall I, 
the true shepherd, not rescue a sheep of my fold, a man, that is far 
better than a sheep ? Your own consciences tell you that that were a 
true Sabbath work ; and how much worthier this ! You have asked me, 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath ? I answer. It is lawful to do well on 
that day, and therefore to heal." * They can answer him nothing further, 
— " they held their peace,^"* 

" Then^^ that is, as St. Mark tells us, ^' when he had looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts^ 



* Danziufl (in MsuacHKN's i\r. T, ex Talm, illtutr,, p. 686) : Immutat ergo beoe- 
ficus Senrator omnem controyerBie statum, ac longd eundem rectios, quAm fraudis 
isti artifices, proponit The object of the interesting and learned Essay, ChriUi 
Owratio Sabbathiea vindicata ex legibus Judaiei%t from "which the above quotation is 
made, is to prove by extracts from their own books that the Jews were not at all to 
strict, as now, when they wanted to find an accusation against the Lord, they pro- 
fessed to be, in the matter of the things permitted or prohibited on the Sabbath. He 
finds an indication of this (p. 607) in our Saviour's words, ** Thou hypocrite^ addressed 
on one of these occasions to the ruler of the synagogue. (Luke ziii 16.) Of course 
the great difficulty in judging whether he has made out his point, is to know how far 
the extracts in proof, confessedly from works of a later, often a far later date, than 
the time of Christ, do fairly represent the earlier Jewish canons. The fixity of Jewish 
tradition is much in favor of the supposition that they do ; but there always remains 
something in these proofs, which causes them to fail absolutely to prove. In the 
apocryphal gospels, as for instance in the Evangelium Nicodemi, (see Thilo's C<fdex 
ApocryphuBf pp. 602, 668,) it is yery observable how prominent a place among the 
accusations brought against Christ on his trial, are the healings wrought upon the 
Sabbath. 
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gaith he to the man^ Stretch /brth thy handj^ The existenoe of grief and 
anger together in the same heart is no contradiction : indeed, with' hina 
who was at once perfect love and perfect holiness, grief for the sinner 
must ever have gone hand in hand with anger against the sin ; and this 
anger, which with us is ever in danger of becoming a turbid thing, of 
passing into anger against the man, who is God's creature, instead of 
being anger against the sin, which is the devil's corruption of God's 
creature, — ^with him was perfectly pure ; for it is not the agitation of 
the waters, but the sediment at the bottom, which troubles and defiles 
them, and where no sediment is, no impurity will follow on their agita- 
tion. The man obeyed the word, which was a word of power; be 
stretched forth his hand, " and it was restored whole like as the other J* 

The madness of Ourist's enemies rises to the highest pitdi; he had 
not merely broken their traditions, but he had put them to silence and 
to shame before all the people. Wounded pride, rancorous hate, were 
mingled with and exasperated their other feelings of evil will to him : 
'^ They werefilUd with madness ;^^ (Luke vi. 11 ;) and in their blind hate 
they snatch at any weapon whereby they may hope to destroy him. 
They do not shrink firom joining league with the Herodians, the Roman- 
izing party in the land, — attached to Herod Antipas, the ivlet of Gralilee, 
who was only kept on his throne by Roman influence, — if between them 
they may bring to nothing this new power which seems equally to 
threaten both. So, on a later occasion, (Matt. xzii. 16,) the same parties 
combine together to ensnare him. For thus it is with the w<Hld : it 
lays aside for the moment its mutual jealousies and enmities, to join in 
a common conspiracy against the truth. It is no longer a kingdom di 
vided against itself, when the kingdom of light is to be opposed. Herod 
and Pilate cai^ be friends together, if it be for the destroying of the Christ. 
(Luke xxii. 12.) He meanwhile, aware of their machinations, withdrawn 
himself from their malice to the nei^borhood of the sea of Galilee. 
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Lxike ziiL 10 — 17. 

Ws have here another of our Lord's cures which, bemg acoompliBhed on 
the Sabbath, awoke the indignation of the chief teachers of the Jewish 
Church ; cures, of which many, though not all, are recorded chiefly for 
the sake of showing how the Lord dealt with these cavillers ; -and what 
he himself contemplated as the true hallowing of that day. This being 
the main point which the Evangelist has in his eye, every thing else falls 
into the background. We know not where this healing took place; we 
are merely told that it was " in one of their synagogues^ While there 
was but one temple in the land, and indeed but one for all the Jews in 
all the world, there were synagogues in every place : and in one of these 
Christ, as was often his wont, was teaching upon the Sabbath. Among 
those present there was a woman that was bent double, that had, in the 
words of St. Luke, "a spirit of infirmity ^^ which showed itself in this 
permanent and unnatural contraction of her body. Had we only these 
words, * spirit of infirmity ^^ we might be doubtful whether St Luke 
meant to trace up her complaint to any other cause beyond the natural 
causes, whence flow the weaknesses and sufferings which afflict our race. 
But our Lord's later words concerning this woman, — *' whom Satan hath 
bound,^^ — are more explicit, and leave no doubt of his meaning. Her 
calamity had a deeper root ; i^he should be classed with those possessed 
by evil spirits, though the type of her possession was infinitely milder 
than that of most, as is shown by her permitted presence at the publio 
worship of God. Her sickness, having its first seat in her spirit, had 
brought her into a moody melancholic state, of which the outward con- 
traction of the muscles of her body, the inability to lif^ herself, was bat 
the sign and the consequence.* 

* Thia woman is often coDtemplated as the symbol of all those whom the poet 
addresses — 
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Our Lord did not here wait till his aid was sought, though it ma; 
be that her presence in that place was, on her part, a tacit seeking of his 
help, — as, indeed, seems implied in the words of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, bidding the multitude upon other days than the Sabbath to '* corns 
and he healedy Seeing her, he himself *' called her to him, and laid hit 
hands on her^^* — those hands being here the channel by which the 
streams of his truer life, which was to dissolve those bonds, spiritual 
and bodily, whereby she was held, should flow into her, — saying at the 
same time, (for though recorded, as was necessary, one after another, we 
are to assume the words and imposition of hands as identical in time,) 
" Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity, ^^ And the effect followed 
the words and the hands laid on : " immediately ^he was made straight, 
and glorified GhdJ*^ She glorified, too, no doubt, the author of her sal- 
vation, and this was what the ruler of the synagogue could not bear, (c£ 
Matt. xxi. 15, 16,) — a " Aypocrifo," as the Lord calls him, — zeal for 

Oh curTB in temt animaa I 

For the erect countenance of man, in contrast with that downward bent of all other 
creatures, is the sTmbol impressed upon his outward frame, of his nobler destiny, of 
a heavenly hope with which they have nothing in common ; which the poet» descri- 
bing the gifts which Qod gave to man at his creation, has well expressed : 

Oi homini sablime dedit, coelnmqtie tneri 
Jnisit, et erectos in sidera tollere Tultus : 

and Juvenal, Sat. 16, 142 — 147, in a yet nobler strain: compare Pulto's 7%m<gu$, 
Stallbaum's ed., p. 860, and the derivation of dvOpanoCt namely, the upward looking, 
which some have suggested, is well known. On the other hand, the looks ever bent 
upon the ground are a nattiral symbol of a heart and soul turned earthward alto- 
gether, and wholly forgetful of their true home, and of man's good, which is not 
below but above him. Milton's fine use of this symbol in hb description of Mam- 
mon (Par. LoBty b. 1) will readily occur: 

Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell 

From heaven ; for even in heaven his looks and thonghta 

Were always downward bent. 

Thus Augustine (Enarr. 2» in Pi. Ixviil 24) : Qui bene audit, Sursum cor, curvum 
dorsum non habet £rect& quippe staturd ezspectat spem repoaitam sibi in coelo. . . . 
At ver6 qui future vitsa spem non intelligunt, jam ezooecati, de inferioribus cogitant : 
ct hoc est habere dorsimi curvum, k quo morbo Dominus mulierem illam liberavit C£ 
Enarr. in P$. xxxvii. 1 ; Quoit. JEvang., L 2, qu. 29 : Ambrobk, ffexaim., L 8, c 12. 
Theophylact (in loc.) : Tavra 6i fioi 2M/i(3ave rd Oavfiara koL Irrl rdv hrrdc AvSpoKW 
avyKvirrei ydg ifrvxri Srav M rdc yrjtvac fiovac ^povridac vev^, Koi fn^Stv oOpaviov ij 
deiov ^avrd^Tfrai, 

* Chrysostom (in Oramee's Catena) : UpoaemnOrfai 6k koX x^^P<K «*r^, Iva fMt^ 
utv 6ti t^ to() QeoQ Ao^ov ivvojuv re Koi ivipyeiav ^ 6yia irefdp^Ke oap^. 
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Grod being but the cloak which he wore to hide, whether from others 
only, or, in a sadder hypocrisy, from his own heart also, his true hatred 
of all that was holy and divine.* He was not, in fact, disturbed, be. 
cause the Sabbath was violated, but because Christ was glorified. 
Therefore drew he down upon himself that sharp rebuke from him, whose 
sharpest rebuke was uttered only in love, and who would have torn, if 
that had been possible, from off this man's heart, the veil which was 
hiding his true self even from his own eyes. Another part of his 
falseness was, that not daring directly to find fault with the Lord, he 
seeks obliquely to reach him through the people, who were more under 
his influence, and whom he feared less. He takes advantage of his po- 
sition as the interpreter of the Law and the oracles of God, and from 
^ Moses^ seat" would &in teach the people that this work done to the 
glory of God — this restoring of a human body and a human soul — this 
undoing the heavy burden — ^this unloosing the chain of Satan, — ^was a 
servile work, and one, therefore, forbidden on the Sabbath. Blaming 
them for coming to be healed, he indeed is thinking not of them, but 
means that rebuke to glance off on him who has put forth on this day 
his power to help and to save. 

Every word of Christ's answer is significant It is not a defence of 
his breaking the Sabbath, but a declaration that he has not broken it at 
all.f *' You have your relaxations of the Sabbath strictness, required 
by the very nature and necessities of your earthly condition ; you make 
no difficulty in the matter, where there is danger that loss would ensue, 
that your possessions would be perilled by the leaving some act undone. 
Your ox and your ass are precious in your sight, and you count it nc 
violation of the day to lead them away to water. Yet is not a human 
soul more precious still? the loosing this as allowable as the loosing 
those?" Every word in his answer ielU. "Each one of you, what- 
ever your scheme and theory may be concerning the strictness with which 
the Sabbath ought to be kept, disciples of Hillel or disciples of Scham- 
mai, you loose your beasts ; yet ye will not that I should loose a human 
spirit — one who is of more value than many oxen and asses ; — and this 
you do, though they have not been tied up for more than for some brief 
space ; while, in your thoughts, I may not unloose from the thraldom of 

* Augustine (Enarr. 2* in P$. Ixriil 24) : Bene scandalizati sunt de ilU erectA, 
ipei curvl And again (Serm, 892, c. 1) : Oalumniabantur autem erigenti, qui, ni«i 
curvi! 

f Tertullian {Adv. Marc.^ L 4, c. 80) : UnuBquisque yestriim sabbatia non solvit 
asinmn aut boyem suum k prsssepi et dttcit ad potum t Ergo secundillm conditionem 
legis operatus, legem confirmayit> non dissolyit, jubentem nullum opus fieri, nisi quod 
fieret omni animas, quanta potius humans. Cf. IssNiSas, Oon. Hearst L 4 o. 8. 
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Satan this captive of eighteen years;* Yours^ moreov^, is a long prooesi 
of unfastening and leading away to water, — which yet, (and rightly,) y oa 
make no difficulty about ; but ye are o£bnded with me who have spoken 
but a word and released a 80ul."f There lies at the root of this argu 
ment, as of so much else in Scripture, a deep assertion of the spedfio dif> 
ference between man, the lord of the creation, for whom all things were 
made, and all the inferior orders of beings that tread the same earth 
with him, and with whom upon the side of his body he is akin« He is 
something more than the first in this chain and order of beings ; he is 
specifically different. (C£ 1 Cor. ix. 9. ^'Doth God take care of 
oxen f and Ps. yiii. 8.) And more than merely this : the woman was 
a " daughter of Abrctham.^^ Some think here that the Lord means to 
magnify her claim to this benefit, as being an heir of the faith of Abra- 
ham,— one, indeed, who, fbr the saying of her soul in the day of the 
Lord, had come for some sin under the scourge of Satan and this long 
and sore affliction of the flesh. Yet it is more probable that he means 
but this, that she was one of the chosen race, a daughter of Abraham 
after the flesh, — ^however, after this healing, she may have become some- 
thing more, a child of the faith of Abraham.]; 

I 
* Ambrose {Exp. in Luc, L 7, c 176) : yincnlnm yincnlo oompaTat. • • .(X^ iptt 
animalibos Sabbaio solyunt vincula, reprebeDdoDt Dominum, qui bommea k peccato- 
ruin vinculis liberavit. 

f Chemnitz (Harm, Evang., c 112): Tempus etiam inter se confert Jumenta 
fortassifl ad noctem imam aut paucos dies presepi alligantm'. At yer6 b»c foemina 
Tel saltem ob temporis prolixitatem omnium commberatione dignissima est 

j; In a sermon on the Day of the Nativity, {8erm, Inedd, p. 88,) Augustine makes 
the following application of this history : Inclinayit se, ciim sublimis esset, ut nos qui 
inoarvati eramus, erigeret Incurrata siquidem erat humana natura ante adventum 
Domini, peccatorum onere depressa ; et quidem se in peocati yitium spontanea Yolun- 
tate curyayerat, sed sponte se erigere non yalebat .... Hsec autem mulier formam in- 
curyationis totius humani generis prseferebai In h&c muliere hodie natus Dominua 
noster yinculis Satanss alligatos absolyit, et licentiam nobis tribuit ad supema ooo- 
•picere, ut qui olim constituti m miseriis tristes ambulabamus, hodie yenientem ad noi 
medieum'susciplentes, nimirum gaudeamua 



XXI. 

THE HEALING OF THE MAN WHH A DBOPST. 

Luxx zir. 1 — 6. 

All which is most remarkable in the circumstances of this miracle has 
been already anticipated in others, as especially in the two immediately 
preceding, to which the reader is referred. Our Lord, not even at this 
late period of his ministry treating the Pharisees as wholly and finally 
hardened against the truth, but still seekmg to win, if it were possible, 
them also for his kingdom, had accepted the invitation of one of the chief 
among them " to ^at bread^^ in his house. This was upon the Sabbath, 
the day which the Jews ordinarily selected for their festal meals : for 
the idea of the Sabbath among the Jews was not at all that of a day to 
be austerely kept, but very much the contrary. The practical abuses 
of it were the turning it into a day of rioting and excess.* But the 
invitation, though accepted in love, yet seems not to have been given in 
good faith, but in the hope that the nearer and more accurate watching 
of the Lord's words and ways, which such an opportunity would give, 
might afford some new matter of accusation against him.f Such was, 
probably, the spring of the apparent courtesy which they showed him 
now, and so did they reverence the sacred laws of hospitality .| 

It has been suggested that the man with a dropsy was of design 
placed where he was, since he would scarcely without permission have 
found entrance into a private house. But although it is quite conceiva- 

* On the abuses in this kind of the Jewish Sabhath at a later day, see AuouBCOf^ 
Enarr. in P». zci. 1, and 2* in Pt. zzziL 2, and 8erm, 9, c 8. 

f The emphasis, however, which Hammond finds in the Kal airrol, even they that 
had invited him did treacherously watch him,— 4S though the Evangelist would bring 
into notice the violation here of the laws of hospitality, is questionable. Such a 
superabounding use of Koi is not unusual in St Luke. 

I Hffoy napar^povfievou For a similar use of vapaiijpeiv, compare v). 7; zz. 
to* Markiil2; Dan. vl 11. 
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ble of these malignant adversaries of Christ, that they should have laia 
Buoh a snare for him as this, yet there is nothing in the narration to give 
it likelihood here ; and the difficulty that, without such design, the man 
would scarcely have found his way into the house of the Pharisee, rests 
upon an ignorance of the almost public life of the East, and a forgetting 
how easily in a moment of high excitement, such as this must have 
been, the feeble barriers which the conventional rules of society would 
oppose might be broken through. (Luke vii. 36, 87.) At any rate, if 
there was such a plot, the man himself was no party to it ; for the Lord 
*' took him, and healed him, and let him go^ 

Yet, ere he did this, he justified the work which he would accom- 
plish, as more than once he had justified other similar works of grace 
and love wrought upon the Sabbath, saying to these interpreters of the 
Law, " Is it lawful to heal upon the Sabbath f Here, as in so many 
matters of debate, it only needs for the question to be truly put, to be 
once rightly stated, and tlie answer at once is given ; all is so clear, that 
the possibility of its remaining a question any longer has for ever van- 
ished.* As was the case before, he obtains no answer from them, — ^for 
they will not approve, and they cannot gainsay. " As on other occa- 
sions, (Matt. xii. 11 ; Luke xiii. 15,) the Lord brings back those pre- 
sent to their own experience, and lets them feel the keen contradiction 
in which their blame of Christ's free work of love sets them with them- 
selves, in that, where their worldly interests were at hazard, they did 
that very thing whereof they made now an occasion against him."f We 
may observe, that as in that other case where the woman was bound^ he 
adduces the example of unbinding a beast, (Luke xiii. 15,) — so in this, 
where the man was dropsical, suffering, that is, from water, the example 
he adduces has its equal fitness.J "You grudge that I should deli- 
ver this man upon this day from the water that is choking him, yet if 
the same danger from water threatened one of your beasts, an ass or an 
o^,§ you would make no scruple of extricating it on the Sabbath from 



* Tertulliao (Adv, Metre., L 4, c. 12) : Adimplevit emm et hie legem, dam con- 
ditionein interpretatur ejus, dam operum difFerentiam illaminat, dam fadi quas hex 
do Sabbati feriis ezcipit^ dum ipsam Sabbati diem benedictione Patris k primordio 
■anctam, benefiustione su& effidt sanctiorem, in qao scilicet divina prassidia ministrabat. 

f Olshausen. 

X So Aagustine (Qwut Evang., L 2, c. 29): Congraenter hydropicam animali 
qaod ceddit in pateum, comparavit : hamore cnim laborabat ; sicat t.t illam mulierem 
qaam deeem et octo annis alligatam dizerat. . . .comparavit jnmento qaod solyitar ut 
■d aqoam dacatar. Qrotias : Hydropicam sabmergendffi pecadi, at r^ avyKvirrovcap 
peeadi vinctiB, comparavit 

§ llierc are very oonsiderable aathoritiefl for, instead of bvoc, reading vloc, which 
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the dangers which threatened it ; how much then is a man better than 
a beast?" ^^ And they could not answer him again to these things ;^* 
they were silenced, that is, but not convinced. The truth, which did 
not win them, did that which alone else it could do, exasperated them 
the more: and they replied nothing, biding their time, (see Matt, 
xii. 14.) 

Hill and Wetatein &Yor, and which Ohrysostom (see CaAiCEa's Catena, in loc.) ap- 
pears to have read in his copy ; yet the internal connection seems decisive in faror 
of the other reading. Christ is arguing from the less to the greater : *' You "will 
save a comparatively worthless beast, do you murmur when I save a man t" We 
have the ox and the ass set together as liable to this accident of falling into a pit, 
ExodzzL 88. 



XXII. 

THE CLEANSING OF THE TEN LEPERS. 

LoKS xvil 11 — 19. 

Thb Jews that dwelt in Galilee very commonlj in their necessary jour- 
neys to the feasts at Jerusalem took the longer route, which led them 
across the Jordan, .and through the region of Persea, the Gilead of the 
Old Testament, that so they might avoid the vexations and annoyances 
and even worse outrages which they sometimes met in passing through 
the unfriendly land of the Samaritans.* For these, always unfnendly, 
would naturally be most unfriendly of all to those that were travelling 
up to the great feasts of the holy city, and were thus giving witness in 
act against the wiU-worship of Mount Gerizim, and the temple of Sa- 
maria in which no presence of God dwelt. It is generally understood 
that now, despite these vexations and the discomforts of that inhospitable 
route, (see Luke ix, 51 — 56 ; John iv. 9,) our Lord, with the band of 
his disciples, on this his last journey to the holy city, took the directer 
and shorter way which led him straight from Galilee through the midst 
of Samaria to Jerusalem. It is certain that the words of the original 
may bear this meaning, yet not the less I should understand the Evan- 
gelist to say that the Lord passed between these two regions, having, 
that is, one on his right hand, the other on his left, and skirting 
them both. This explains the mention of Samaria first, which in the 
ordinary explanation of the words is almost inexplicable. The Lord 
travelled due eastward towards Jordan, having Galilee on his left hand, 
and Samaria, which is therefore first named, on his right : and on reach- 
ing the river, he either passed over it at Scythopolis, where we know 
there was a bridge, recrossing the river near Jericho,f or kept on the 

* Josephus {Anit, L 20, c. 6, § 1) gives an accouDt of the massacre by the Samar 

titans of a great number of GkililsBan pilgrims, which happened a little later than thia, 

t So Wetstein : Non viA rectA et breyissimA a septentrione versas meridiem per 
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western bank till he reached that city, where presently we find lum. 
(xviii. 35.) 

^^And as he entered into a certain village^ there met him ten men that 
were lepers.^^ Their common misery had drawn them together ; (2 Kin. 
vii. 3;) nay, had even caused them to forget the fierce national an- 
tipathy which reigned between Jew and Samaritan. In this border 
land too it was more natural than elsewhere that they should find them- 
selves in one company, and thus a Samaritan had found admission into 
this forlorn assembly. There has been already occasion to speak of the 
nature and meaning of leprosy in the Law of Moses ; that it was the 
outward symbol of sin in its deepest malignity, — of sin therefore as in- 
volving entire separation from God ; not of spiritual sickness only, but 
spiritual death, since absolute separation from the one fountain of life 
must needs be no less. These lepers, in obedience to the command- 
ment, " stood afar o/";" and out of a deep sense of their misery, yet not 
without hope that a Healer was at hand, '' lifted up their voices and eaid^ 
JesuSj Master,* have m^rcy on usT They were now in earnest to receive 
the mercy, however at a later period they were slack in giving thanks 
for it. 

Wonderful is it and most instructive to observe the differences in 
our Lord's dealing with the different sufferers and mourners that are 
brought in contact with him ; how the Physician, who is all wisdom 
and all tenderness, varies his treatment for the varying needs of his 
patients ; how he seems to resist a strong faith, that he may make it 
stronger yet ; how he meets a weak faith, lest it should prove altogether 
too weak in the trial ; how one he forgives first, and heals afler ; and 
another, whose heart could only be softened by first receiving an earthly 
benefit, he first heals and then pardons. There is here, too, no doubt a 
reason why these ten are dismissed as yet uncleansed, and bidden to go 
show themselves to the priests ; while that other, whose healing was 
before recorded, is first cleansed, and not till afterwards bidden to pre- 
sent himself in the temple. Doubtless there was here a keener trial of 
their faith. While as yet there were no signs of restoration upon them, 
they were bidden to do that, which implied they were perfectly cleansed, 
to take a journey, which would have been ridiculous, a labor in vain, 
unless Christ's words and promise proved true. In their prompt going 

Samftriticam rogionem iter fedt, Bed cum oonfinia SamariaB et GalilssB venisset, ab 
itinere deflezit versuB orientem, ita ut Samariam ad dextram, Galilffiam ad Binistram 
baberet ; et Jordanem Scy thopoll, ubi pons erat, videtur traDsiiase, et juzta ripam 
Jordanis in Vermk descendisse, donee e regione JerichuntiB iteram trajiceret. 

* 'En-MTrara. The word is peculiar to St Lake, (v. 6 ; yiil 24, 46 ; ix. 88, 49.) 
It ia ioatead of the Kvpu of St Matthew. 
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was an evident proof that there were in them weak beginnings of faitfa| 
though these, in the greater number, came to nothing, and brought no 
fruit to perfection.* For they could not have thought that they were 
sent to the priests as though these should heal them, since thej must 
have well known that it was no part of the priests' functions to euro, 
but only to declare cured ; that these cleansed, not in the sense of rid- 
ding men of their disease ; but, when their sickness had disappeared, 
restoring them with ceremonial washings and ofierings to the fellowship 
of the congregation. There was also here a greater temptation to mgn^ 
titude. When they first felt and found their benefit, their bene&ctor 
was not immediately before them, so that it should be an easy thing, a 
costless effort, to return thanks to him : but they were, probably, already 
out of his sight, and some little way upon their journey ;f we know not 
?iow far, for we are only told, that " as they went J they were cleansedJ*^ 

Some, indeed, suppose that this returning of the Samaritan to give 
thanks, did not take place till after he had accomplished all which was 
commanded him ; that he had been at Jerusalem — that he had offered 
his gift — that he had been pronounced clean — and, this his first duty 
accomplished, that he returned to render due thanks to his benefactor; 
and that so the sacred narrative leaps over a large space of time and 
many intermediate events for the purpose of connecting together the 
beginning and the end of this history.§ But certainly the impression 

* Calvin : Qaamvis enim fcetidam adhuc scabiem in carne suit conspidant, Bimui 
tamen ac jussi sunt se ostendere sacerdotibas, parere non detrectani Adde quod 
niinquam, nisi fidei impulsa, profecti essent ad sacerdotes : ridiculum enim fuisset ad 
testandem suam munditiem, leprae judicibus se offere, nisi pluris illia fuisset Christi 
promissio, qudm praesen&morbi sui intuitus. Yisibilem in came suA lepr&m gestant, 
unico tamen Christi verbo confiai mundos se profiteri non dubitant : negari igitur Don 
potest eorum cordibus insitum fuisse aliquod fidei semen . . . Quo magis timendum 
est, ne et nobis contingat scintillas fidei in nobis micantes eztinguere. 

t Calvin gives another reason, besides the trouble, why they did not return : XJt 
morbi memoriam extinguerent furtim elapsi sunt. 

X We learn from TertulUan {Ado, Mare. L 4, c. 86) that the Gnostic Haicioii 
saw in this healing of the lepers by the way, this taking, upon Christ's part, of the 
work out of the hands of the Levitical priests, a slight cast, and intended to be cast, 
by him on the Mosaic institutions : Hie Christum romulum [Legis] affirmat praeveni- 
entem solcnnia Legis etiam in curatione decem leprosonim, quos tantummodo ire 
jussos ut se ostendcrent sacerdotibus, in itinere purgavit, sine tactu jam et sine Ter1x\ 
tacitA potestate, et solavoluntate ; and again, Quasi Legis illusor, ut in itinere curatia 
ostenderet nihil esse Legem cum ipsis sacerdotibus. It is needless to observe that 
there was no taking of the work out of their hands, since the work of the priests 
was not to cleanse, but to pronounce clean. 

§ This is Calvin's view, although he is not strong on it : Mihi tamen magis pro- 
babile est, non nisi audito sacerdotis judicio ad gratias agendas venisse . . . Nisi fortd 
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which the narrative leaves is difierent; — ^that, having advanced some 
very little way on their commanded journey, so little that no time would 
have been really lost by their return, perhaps in the very village itself, 
they perceived what had taken place in them — that they were healed ; 
and then this one returned in the fulness of a grateful heart to give 
glory to God, and thanks to his great Healer and Saviour ; like the Sy- 
rian Naaman, who when delivered from the same disease, came back 
with all his company, beseeching the man of God t^ take a blessing at 
his hands ; (2 Kin. v. 15 ;) the others meanwhile enduring to carry away 
the benefit without one thankful acknowledgment rendered unto him 
who was its author and its source, and to whose feet the slightest labor 
would have brought them. A sin only too common ! for as Bishop 
Sanderson says, with allusion to their former crying : " We open our 
mouths wide till he open his hand ; but after, as if the filling of our 
mouths were the stopping of our throats, so are we speechless and heart- 
less."* 

It gives a special significance to this, miracle, and to its place in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, the Gospel for the heathen, that this thankful one 
should have been no other than a Samaritan, a stranger therefore by 
birth to the covenants of promise, while the nine unthankful were of the 
seed of Abraham. Thus there spoke out in this circumstance that the 
Gentiles, (for this Samaritan was no better,) were not excluded from the 
kingdom of God, nay, rather might find a place in it before others who 
by nature and birth were children of the kingdom ; that the ingratitude 
of these might exclude them, while the faith of those might give to 
them an abundant entrance into all its blessings. 

Even the Saviour himself, who knew what was in man, who had al- 
ready had so many proofs of the ingratitude of men, seems to have mar- 
velled here: for he asks, "TFere there not ten cleansed ?j but where are 
the nine ? There are not found that returned to give ghry to God, save 
this stranger. ^^ Him he dismisses with a new and a better blessing ; 
the first had rrached but to the healing of his body, and that he had in 
common with the unthankful nine : but gratitude for a lower mercy ob- 
tains for him a higher, a peculiar blessing, which is singularly his, 
which reaches not merely to the springs of bodily health, but to the very 
fountains of his spiritual being. These also are healed ; that which the 

magis placet diversa conjectura, simul ac mundatiim se vidit, anteqnam testimooium 
ezpeteret & Bacerdotibus, ad ipsum auctorem pio et sancto ardore oorreptum venisse, 
ut sacrificium Buam d gratiarum actione inciperet. 

* Bernard: Importuni ut accipiant, inquieti donee aoceperint, ubi acoeperiot in- 
gratl Calvin : Sic inopia et esuries fidem gignit, quam oocidit Batoritaa. 

t Or rather, *< Were not the ten (o2 diKo) deansed T 
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others missed, to which their bodily healing shonld have led them op^ 
he has obtained; for to him and to him only it is said, " 6h thy way; 
thy faith hath made thee whole J^* 

It is difficult not to be struck with the aptness of the image which 
this history supplies, to set forth the condition of the &ithful in tiiis 
world. They are to take Christ's word that they will be deansed. In 
Baptism is the pledge and promise and the initial act of it all. And 
they are to believe. this, while they yet feel in themselves the leprous 
taifit of sin, — to go forward in &ith, being confident that in the use of 
his Word, and of his Sacraments, slight as they may seem to meet and 
overcome such mighty mischiefs, they will find that health, whidi ac- 
cording to the sure word of promise is already theirs ; and as they go, 
believing this word, using these means, they are healed. And for them, 
too, a warning is here — that they foi^t not the purging of their old sina 
— ^nor what those sins were, how hideous, how loathsome ; in this way 
sinning like these nine, who perhaps did not return because they would 
&in have obliterated the very memory of the &ct that they had ever 
been those lepers. There is a warning here for the spiritually cleansed, 
that they keep in memory the times of their past anguish of soul, — the 
times when every thing seemed defiled to them, and they to every thing, 
when they saw themselves as ''unclean, unclean," shut out from all 
holy fellowship of God and man, and cried out in their anguish, '' JestiSy 
Master^ have mercy on us" — a warning to them that now they are at 
peace, they forget not the time of their trouble, but that the remem- 
brance of the absolving cleansing word which was spoken to them then, 
with each new consciousness of a realized deliverance from the power 
of sin, bring them to the Saviour's feet, giving glory to God by him ; 
lest failing in this, they be worse than even these unthankful nine. For 
they carried away only temporal mercies unacknowledged; but we 
should in that case be seeking to carry away spiritual ; though that 
never could truly be, since the spiritual mercy which is not evermore 



* Calvin : ServantU yerbam quidam interpretes ad camis munditiem restringmit ; 
venim si ita est, quam yiram in hoc Samaritano fidem commendet Christns, qnieri 
potest quomodo servati fuerint alii novem ; nam eadem promiscud omnibns sanitas 
obtigit Sic ergo habendom est Christum hie aliter lestim&sse donmn Dei qu&m soleant 
profani homines, nempe tanquam salutare patemi amoris sjmbolum Tel pignos. SanaU 
fuerunt novem leprosi, sed quia Dei gratiam impid obliterant, ipsam sanitatem infidt 
et contaminat eorum ingraiitudo, ut quam deoebat utilitatem ex ek non predpiant. 
Sola igitur fides dona Dei nobis sanctificat, ut pura sint, et cum legitimo usa conjuneta 
in salutem nobis cedant . . . Senratus est suA fide Samaritanua. Quomodo f certd noo 
idco tantiim, quod 4 lepr& curatus sit (nam hoc et reliquis ooomiune erat), scd quia in 
numerum filiorum Dei acoeptus est, at patemi amoris tessaram ex ejus maim acdpereU 
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referred to its author, does sooner or later inevitably cease from hina 

who would seek on any other condition to retain it.* 
I 

* Chenmits (Harm, JEvang^ c. 126): Bemittit noe FUios Dei ad mimflteriom 
Verbi et Sacramentonim in EodesiA ; et quemadmodam hi aaoati Bont dam iverunt, 
et mandato OhriBti obtemperanint, ita et noe dam in EodesiA Verbom Dei aadimoa, 
abeolutione et Sacramentis atimar, yalt nobis Christaa peccata remittere, noe sanare, 
ut in coelesti Jerasalem mandi coram Deo oompareamaa. . .Omnes nati samoa filii 
irao, in baptiamo remittitur nobis ille reatas, sed non statim in coeloe abripimur : ve- 
riim didt nobis Ite, ostendite vos saoerdotiboa. Leve qaid at Tidetur injungit Utut 
autem leve sit, seqaitar tamen enarrabile bonam, qaia is qui nobis hoc procipit, est 
omnipotens Deus, qoi ex minimis masdma produoera potest Qt Augubtimi, QumL 
Bkanff., L 2, & 40. 



XXIII. 

THE HEAmG OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE STBOPHENICIAI WOMAV. 

Matt. xv. 21 — ^28 ; Hark tIL 24 — 80. 

It is not probable that our blessed Lord actually overpassed the limita 
of the Jewish land, now or at any other moment of his earthly ministry ; 
though when it is said that he " departed into the coasts of Tyre and Si* 
don^^ this may seem at first to favor such a supposition. St. Mark, 
however, tells us that he only " went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon^^ 
and the true meaning which even St. Matthew's words will abundantly 
bear, is, that he came into the confines of that heathen land.* The 
general fitness of things, and more especially his own words on this very 
occasion, " lam not sent hut unto ihe lost sheep of the house of IsraeV^ 
would make it extremely unlikely that he had now brought his healing 
presence into a heathen land ; and, moreover, when St. Matthew speaks 
of the " woman of Canaan^'* as coming out of that district, ^^ of the same 
coasts" he clearly shows that he h^ no other intention than to describe 
the Lord as having drawn close to the skirts of that profane land. 

Being there, he " entered into a house, and would have no man know 
it:" but as the ointment bewrayeth itself, so he whose Name is like 
ointment poured out, " could not be hid;" and among those attracted by 
its sweetness, was a woman of that country, — " a woman of Canaan" 
as St. Matthew terms her, " a Greek, a Syrophenician" as St. Mark,f 

* Euinoel hero : In partes Palffistina regioni Tyriorom et Sidoniorum finitimaa. 
So Ezod. xvL 85, e/f fUpoc r^f ^oivUjjc (LXX.) " to the horderB of Canaan." 

f IvKo^oiviKiaaa the best manuscripts have ; so Lachmann ; and not 2vpo^ivuToa, 
which indeed were the more Greek form/ yet not therefore here to be preferred, bat 
rather the contrary. See a learned note in Grotius, on Matt zy. 22. This woman's 
name, according to the Clementine Homilies (L 2, c. 19), was Justa, where legfends of 
her later life, and her transition from heathenism to Judaism, are to be found 
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meaning by the first term to describe her religion, that it was not Jew* 
ish but heathen ; by the second, the stock of which she came, which was 
even that accursed stock which God had once doomed to a total excisicmi, 
but of which some branches had been spared hj those first generationa 
of Israel that should have extirpated them root and branch. Every 
thing, therefore, was against her; yet she was not hindered by that 
every thing from doming and craving the boon that her soul longed* 
after. She had heard of the mighty works which the Saviour of Israel 
had done: for already his &me had gone through all Syria; so that 
they brought unto him, besides other sick, "those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and he healed them." (Matt, 
iv. 24.) And she has a boon to ask for her daughter, or rather indeed 
for herself, for so entirely had she made her daughter's misery her own, 
that she comes saying, '' JBdve mercy on me^ Lord^ thou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil ;" as on a later occasion the 
father of the lunatic child, "Have compassion on im, and help usJ^ 
(Mark ix. 22.) 

But very different she finds him fix>m that which report had de- 
scribed him to her ; for that spoke. of him as the merciful Son of man, 
who would not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, who 
encouraged every weary and afflicted soul to come and find rest with 
him. He who of himself came to meet the needs of others, withdrew 
himself from hers ; " Se answered her not a wordJ^ In the language of 
Chrysostom, "The Word has no word ; the fountain is sealed; the phy- 
sician withholds his remedies ;" until at last the disciples, wearied out 
with her long entreaties, and seemingly more merciful than their Lord, 
themselves come to him, making intercessions for her that he would 
grant to her her petition and send her away. Yet was there in truth 
the worm of selfishness at the root of this seemingly greater compassion 
of theirs, and it shows itself when they give their reason why he should 
dismiss her with the boon she asks : ^^For she erieth afier ti«;" she is 
making a scene ; she is drawing on us unwelcome observation. Theirs 
is one of those heartless grantings of a request, whereof we all are con- 
scious ; when it is granted out of no love to the suppliant, but to leave 
undisturbed the peace and selfish ease of him from whom at length it is 
extorted, — such as his who said, " Lest by her continual coming she 
weary me." Here, as so often, under a seeming severity lurks the real 
love, while selfishness hides itself under the mask of bounty. But these 
intercessors meet with no better fortune than the suppliant herself; and 
Christ stops their mouths with words unpromising enough for her suit : 
^i am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of IsraeV^ {CC 
Matt. X. 5, 6.) 
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But in wlnt sense WW this tnie? AH prophecjrirliiGli went beftn 
declsred tint in luin, the pitHniaed Seed, not one nation only, bnfc aB 
Bsdons of the earth, should be blest: he himself dedaind, **OAer 
sheep I have, which are not of tins ibid ; them also I most brin^ and 
thej shall hear mj Toice.'' (John z. 16.) It has happened indeed with 
others, as with the Ibonders of fidse religions, that as snoeeas inrrnaiid, 
the drcle of their yision has widened ; and thej who meant at first bnl 
to give a fiuth to their nation, have a^ired at last to giye one to tfia 
world. But here all most have beat known: the world-eml»aciBg 
readi of his fiuth was contemplated bj Qurist from the fint In iriiat 
sense then, and under what limitations, conld it be said with truth tiiat 
he was not sent but unto hneL oolj ? Clearly ^^ bis own personal 
ministry.* Hist, for wise porposes in the oomisels of God, was to be 
confined to his own nation; and erery departnre frcHn this was, and 
was clearly marked as, an excepdoo. Here and there, indeed, he gave 
preludes of the coming mercy ;f yet before the Gentiles dioald glorify 
God for his mercy, Christ was first to be ^ a minister of the drcamcisioD 
for tlie truth of God, to coD&rm the promises made unto the firthers." 
(Bom. XV. 8, 9.) It was only as it were by a rebound from them that 
the grace was to light upon the heathen world ; while yet that issoe^ 
which seemed thus accidental, was laid deep in the deepest counsels <^ 
Grod. (Acts ziiL 44 — 49 ; Rom. zL) In the form of Qirist's reply, as 
St Marie gives it,'' Let the children firtt be JUled,'' the refusal does not 
appear so 'absolute and final, and a glimpse appears of the manner in 
which the blessing will pass on to others, when as many <^ these, of 
'^ the ehildreny" as will, have accepted it. But th^re, too, the preweni 
repulse is absolute : the time is not yet ; others intermeddle not with 
the meal, till the children have had enough. 

The woman hears the repulse, which the disdples who had retk' 
tured to plead for her, receive ; but she is not daunted, or disheartened 
thereby. Hitherto she had been crying after the Lord, and at a dis* 
tance; but now, instead of being put further still, ''came she and wor- 
ihipped him, saying, Lard, help me.^^ And now he breaks the alenoe 

• Augostine (Serm, 77, c. 2): Hie yerbomm iBtomm oritur qnsstio: Unde nof 
sd OYile Ohriati de gentibas yeaimaB, u noa est miflsus nisi id ores qu» perivnnt 
domAs Israel f Quid sibi vult hujas secreti tam alta dispensaiio, ut obm Dominoi 
■drei qnare yeniret, niique nt Eodesiam haberet in onmibus QeDtibiu» noQ ae iiiia> 
•nm dixerit, nisi ad oyes qua perienint domAa Israel t Intelligimos ergo prasco- 
taam corporis soi, naiiyitatem suam, ezhibitionem miracolorum, yirtutemque resiu^ 
rectionis in illo popolo eum ostendere debaisse. Jerome {Comm, in MatUL, in loa) : 
Ptorfectam salatem genUom passionis et resurrectioDis tempori reseryabai 

t Oalyin : Pnelodia qa»dam dare yoloit oommnnis miaerioordia. 
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which Utnerto he has maintained toward her ; but it is with an answef 
more discomfortable than was the silence itself: "JJe answered afid 
9aidj It is not meet to take the children's bread* and to cast it to dogs" 
" ITie children*^ are of course the Jews, " the children of the king- 
dom." (Matt. viii. 12.) He who spoke so sharply to them, speaks thus 
honorably of them ; nor is there any contradiction in this : for here he 
is speaking of the position which God has given them in his kingdom ; 
there, of the manner in which they have realized that position. On the 
other hand, extreme contempt was involved in the title of dogf given 
to any one, it being remarkable that the nobler characteristics of 
the animal, which yet were not unknown to antiquity, are never 
brought out in Scripture. (See Deut. xxxii. 18 ; Job xxx. 1 ; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 43; xxiv. 15; 2 Sam. iii. 8; ix. 8; xvi. 9; 2 Kin. viii. 13; 
Matt. vii. 6; Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15.) 

This at length would have been enough for many ; and, even if they 
had persevered thus far, now at least they would have gone away in anger 
or despair. But not so this woman ; she, like the centurion, and under 
still more unfavorable circumstances than his, was mighty in faith ; and 
from the very word which seemed to make most against her, with the 
ready wit of faith, she drew an argument in her own favor. She en- 
tangled the Lord, himself most willing thus to be so entangled, in his 
own speech ; she takes the sword out of his own hand, with that sword 
to overcome him :J "Trw^A, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall from their masters* tahW^ Upon these words Luther, who has 
dwelt on all the circumstances of this little history with a peculiar love, 
and seems never weary of extolling the mighty faith of this woman, ex- 

* MaldoDatus : Habent canes panem snum minils delicatum, qu&m, filii; res natu- 
rales, Sol, Luna, pluvia, et cetera idem g^as canum, id est Gentilium, panis sunt; 
qu8B providentid quidem Dei^ sed generali minCisque accurate dispensantur, et omni- 
bus in commune, sicut porcis glandes, projiciuntur : Evangelica gratia, qua supra 
naturam est, panis est filiorum Don projidendus temer^, sed majore consilio rationeque 
distribuendus. 

f Many as Maldonatus assume that there is yet a further aggiavation of the con- 
tempt in the Ktrvapioig (the Vulgate, catellis), not even dogs, but whelps. Yet rather 
I should be inclined to say with Olshausen that there is in the diminutive a slight 
mitigation of the exceeding sharpness of the words ; yet not so but that they 
remain most severe and cutting still. Oalvin brings out well the force of the paXeiv. 
Fr<yieiendi yerho utitur significando non bene locari, quod Ecdesis Dei ablatum 
profanis hominibus vulgatur. Clarius ezpiimitur consilium Christi apud Marcum v. 
27, ubi habetur. Sine prius saturari filios. Nam Cananqeam admonet prnposterd 
fiioere, qua velut in medi& coenA in mensam involat 

X Cora, d Lapide : Christum suis verbis irretit, comprehendit, et capit BatioiMm 
contra se factam in ipsum leniter retorquet. 
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olaims, ^' Was not that a master-stroke 1 she snares Qirist in his owi 
words.** And oftentimes he sets this Ganaanitish woman before eaob 
troubled and hunting heart, that it maj learn from her how to wring m 
Yea from God's Naj ; or rather, how to hear the deep-hidden Yea> 
which many times lies in his seeming Nay. ^^like her, thou must 
give God right in all he says against thee, and yet must not stand off 
from praying, till thou oTeroomest as she overcame, till thou hast turned 
the very charges made against thee into arguments and proofs of thy 
need, — ^till thou too hast taken Christ in his own words." 

Our translation of the woman's answer is not, however, altogether 
satis&ctory. For indeed she consents to Christ's declaration, not imme- 
diately to make exception against the conclusion which she draws from 
it, but to show how in that very declaration is involved the granting of 
her petition.* "^ Saidest thou dogs f it is well ; I accept the title and the 
place: for the dogs have a portion of the meal, — not the first, not the 
chOdren's portion, but a portion still, — ^the crumbs which fall from the 
table. In this very statement of the case thou bringest us heathy thou 
bringest me^ within the circle of the blessings which God, the great 
householder, is ever dispensing to his family. We also belong to his 
household, though we occupy but the lowest place in it. According to 
thine own showing, I am not wholly an alien, and therefore I will abide 
by this name, and will claim from thee all its consequences." By the 
^^ masters*^ she does not mean the Jews, which is Chrysostom's mistake; 
for thus the whole image would be disturbed ; they are " the children :" 
but by the ^' masterSy^ she would signify God, using the plural on account 
of the plural " dogs^^^ which Christ had used before ; in the same way as 
Christ himself says, "Then the sons are free," (Matt. xvii. 29,) having 
spoken plurally before of " the kings of the earthy" while yet it is only the 



* There is Dothiog adversative in Kalyaq=z etenim (see Passow), which would 
justify the **yef* of our version, or the ** nevertheless'* of Tyndale*8. WicKrs, 
Cranmer's, the Oenevese, and Rhemish versions have the right translations : thus the 
Genevese, « Truth, Lord, /or indeed the whelps eat of the crumhs ;** in this following 
the Vulgate, Etiam, Domine, nam et catelll edunt So De Wette : Ya, Herr ! denn 
es essen ya die Hunde. Maldonatus, always acute, and whose merits as an inter- 
preter, setting apart his bitter polemical spu-it, deserve the highest recognition, has 
exactly caught the meaning of her reply : Hoc est quod'volo, mo esse canem, nam H 
catelli comedunt de micis qua cadunt de mensA dominorum suorum. The ** crumbi* 
here alluded to are something more than that which should accidentally fall from the 
table ; for it was the custom during eating to use, instead of a napkin, the soft white 
part of the bread {dnonay6a7da\ which, having thus used, they threw to the dogs. 
Eustathius, E/f b rdc x^^P<K dirofuiTTo/ievoit eha KVfflv fpaXhw, (See Bicdbb*! 
CharikUi, v. 1, p 481.) 
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one Son, t^e onl j-begotten of the Father, whom he has in his eye.* He 
the great Master and Lord, spreads a table, and all that depend on him, 
in their place and order are satisfied from it, — the children at the table, 
the dogs beneath the table; There is in her statement something like 
the Prodigal's petition, " Make me as one of thy hired servants," — ^a re- 
cognition of diverse relations, some closer, some more distant, in which 
divers persons stand to God, — yet all blest, who, whether in a nearer or 
remoter station, are satisfied from his hands. 

And now she has conquered. She who before heard only those 
words of a seeming contempt, now hears words of a most gracious com- 
mendation, — ^words of which the like are recorded as spoken but to one 
other in all the Gospel history: " woman, great m thy faith T He 
who at first seemed as though he would have denied her the smallest 
boon, now opens to her the full treasure-house of his grace, and bids her 
to help herself, to carry away what she will : '' Be it unto thee even as 
thou wilt?^ He had shown to her for a while, like Joseph to his brethren, 
the aspect of severity ; but, like Joseph, he could not maintain it long, 
—or rather he would not maintain it an instant longer than it was need- 
ful, and afler that word of hers, that mighty word of an undaunted faith, 
it was needful no more : in the words of St. Mark, "^or this saying go 
thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter J^ 

Like the centurion at Capernaum, like the nobleman at Cana, she 
made proof that his word was potent, whether spoken far off or near. 
Her child, indeed, was at a distance; but she offered in her faith a 
channel of communication between it and Christ. With one hand of 
that faith she had held on to that Lord in whom all healing grace was 
stored, with the other to her suffering child,— thus herself a living con- 
ductor by which the power of Christ might run like an electric flash from 
him to her beloved. " And when she was come to her house, she fbuna 
the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the bed^^ weak and 
exhausted as it would appear from the paroxysms of the spirit's going 
out ; or, the circumstance which last is mentioned may indicate only 
that she was now taking that quiet rest, which hitherto the evil spirit 
had not allowed. It will answer so to the " clothed and in his right 
mind," (Luke viii, 30,) of another who had been tormented in the 
same way. 

But the interesting question remains. Why this bitterness was not 
spared her, why the Lord should have presented himself under so differ- 
ent an aspect to her, and to most other suppliants ? Sometimes he an- 

* MaldonatuB : Loquitur pluraliter propter canes, quorum suum quisque doxninnza 
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ticipated their needs, *' Wilt thou be made whole 1" (John v. 6,) or if 
not so, he who was waiting to be gracious required not to be twice asked 
for his blessings. Why was it that in this case, to use the words of an 
old divine, Christ '^ stayed long, wrestling with her faith, and Rhi^lting 
and trying whether it were fast-rooted" or no ? Doubtless because he 
knew that it was a faith which would stand the proof, and that she 
would come out victorious from this sore trial ; and not only so, but 
with a stronger, higher, purer faith than if she had borne away her 
blessing at once. Now she has learned, as then she never could have 
learned, that men ought always to pray and not to faint ; that, with 
God, to delay a boon is not therefore to deny it. She had learned the 
lesson which Moses must have learned, when *' the Lord met him, and 
itought to kill him," (Exod. vi. 24 ;) she won the strength which Jacob 
had won before, from his night-long struggle with the Angel. There is, 
indeed, a remarkable analogy between this history and that last. (Gen. 
xxxiu 24 — 32.) There as here, there is the same persevering struggle 
on the one side, and the same persevering refusal on the other ; there, as 
here, the stronger is at last overcome by the weaker. God himself 
yields to the might of faith and prayer ; for a later prophet, interpreting 
that mysterious struggle, tells us the weapons which the patriarch 
wielded : " He wept and made supplication unto him," connecting with 
this the fact that " he had power over the angel and prevailed." (Hos. 
zii. 3, 4.) The two histories, indeed, only stand out in their full re> 
semblance, when we keep in mind that the angel there, the Angel of the 
covenant, was no other than that Word, who, now incarnate,* " blest" 
this woman at last, as he had blest at length Jacob at Peniel, — ^in each 
case rewarding thus a faith which had said, " I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me." 

Yet, when we thus speak of man overcoming God, we must never, 
of course, for an instant lose sight of this, that the power whereby he 
overcomes the resistance of Grod, is itself a power supplied by God. All 
that is man's is the faith or the emptiness of self, which enables him to 
appropriate and make so largely his own the fulness and power of God ; 
so that here also that word comes true, " Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Thus when St. Paul (Cc^l. i. 29) 
speaks of himself under an image which rested originally on Jacob's 
struggle, if there was not a direct allusion to it in the apostle's mind, as 
itriving for the Colossians, striving,! that is, with €rod in prayer, (see iv. 

* This has been doubted by some ; but see the younger VrruKOA's Diu, DtlMo- 
td Jaeobit p. 18, »eq^ in his JH$9. Bae^ and Dxtlino's Ohn, 8ae^ p. 827, aeq. 

f 'kyovt^Suevoc, Cf. OoL iL 1, where Grotius says rightly : Per dytjva intelligit 
non solUcitudinem tantiim, sed preces assiduaa. 
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12,) he immediately adds, '* according to his working which worketh in 
me mightily." 

We may observe, in conclusion, that we have three ascending de* 
grees of faith, as it manifests itself in the breaking through of hin* 
derances which would keep from Christ, in the paralytic, (Mark ii. 4 ;) 
the blind man at Jericho, (Mark x. 48 ;) and this woman of Canaan. 
The paralytic broke through the outward hinderances, the obstacles of 
things external ; blind Bartimseus through the hinderances opposed by his 
fellow-men ; but this woman, more heroically than all, through apparent 
hinderances even from Christ himself. These, in their seeming weakness, 
were the three mighty ones, not of David, but of David's Son, that 
broke through opposing hosts, imtil they could draw living water from 
wells of salvation. (2 Sam. xxiiL 16.) 



XXIV. 

THE HE1LIK6 OF ONE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Hark vii. 81^87. 

St. Matthew tells us in general terms how when the Lord had returned 
from those coasts of Tyre and Sidon unto the sea of Gralilee, ** great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed,* and many others, and cast them down at Jesus' 
feet, and he healed them •/' (xv. 30;) but out of this multitude of cures 
St. Mark selects one to relate more in detail, and this, no doubt, because 
it was signalized by some circumstances not usual in other like cases of 
healing. It was that of a man deaf and having an impediment in his 
speech, one who, if he was not altogether dumb, was yet probably inca- 
pable of making any articulate sounds.f His case differs, apparently, 

* KvXAoc, properly, crippled or maimed in the Iiand, as Jerome (in loa) observes : 
Quomodo daudus dicitur, qui udo dandicat pede, aio KvXXdc appellatur, qui unam 
manum debilem habet Nos proprietatem hujus verb! non habemus. We are equally 
without a single word which is its equivalent At Matthew xviil 8, it is evidently 
msimed of the hand. Yet here there may well be a question whether it means so much, 
for though, of course, it lay in the power of Christ to supply a lost limb, yet we no- 
where read in detail of any miracle of this kind, and such a one seems contrary to the 
analogy of his whole work of healing: for he was come now, a Redeemer, that is, a 
setter free of man in his body and in his soul from the alien power which held him in 
bondage— a Redeemer, but not a Creator: even in his miracles which approach 
nearest to creation, he ever assumes a substratum on which to work ; water, to turn 
into wine ; bread to multiply by his power ; and in man's twise we may presume the 
same. It is no limitation of this divine power of Christ, to suppose that it had thus 
its law, according to which it wrought, and beyond which it did not extend. For 
this law is only the law of infinite fitness, which is received from itsell 

I Some make fioyiXdXog here to signify mute, chiefly on account of the dX6Xovc of 
ver. 87 ; and they refer to IsaL zxxv. 6, (LXX,) r/xzvi) di iartu yXoaaa furyiXaXuv,in 
proof; as also to Ezod. iv. 11, where, though not the Septuagmt^ yet the thres i 
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from that of the dumb man mentioned Matt. ix. 32 ; for while that 
man's evil is traced up distinctly and directly to a spiritual source, no- 
thing of the kind is intimated here, nor are we, as Theophylact suggests, 
to presume such. Him his friends now brought to the great Healer, 
" am/ they beseech him to put his hand upon him,^^ It is not, however, 
exactly in this way that he is willing to heal him. 

It has been already observed, that there is no doubt a deep meaning 
in all the variations which mark the different healings of different sick 
and afflicted, a wisdom of God ordering all the circumstances of each 
particular cure. Were we acquainted as accurately as he who knew 
what was in man, with the spiritual condition of each who was brought 
within the circle of his grace, we should then perfectly understand why 
one was healed in the crowd, another led out of the city ere the work 
of restoration was commenced ; why for one a word effected a cure, for 
another a touch, while a third was sent to wash in the pool of Siloam, 
ere he came seeing ; why for these the process of restoration was instan- 
taneous, while again another saw at first '' men as trees walking." At 
all events we are not for an instant to suppose in these gradually accom- 
plished cures any restraint on the power of the Lord, save such as was 
willingly imposed by himself, — ^and this, doubtless, in each case having 
reference to, and being explicable by, the moral and spiritual state of 
the person who was passing under his hands ; though our ignorance of 
this prevents us from at once seeing the manifold wisdom which order- 
ed each of his proceedings, and how it was conducted so as best to make 
the bodily healing a passage to the spiritual, which the Lord had evbr in 
his eye.* 

On the present occasion him that he would heal he first '^ took aside 
from the multitude^'^ with which notice we may compare Mark viii. 23 : 
" He took the blind man by the hand and led him out of the town." 
But for what reason does he isolate him thus - The Greek Fathers say 
generally, for the avoiding of all show and ostentation ; but it cannot be 



Greek translatioDB use this word in the sense of dumb. Yet the iXaXei dpducof yer. 
86 makes it to me far more probable that the meaning which the deriration of the 
word more naturally suggests, and our translation has given, is the true. He was 
PpadvyXuaaoCtdyKvTioyhjaaoCthBlhu/deDBtihht is, he could make no intelligible sounds; 
but was not absolutely dumb. Ofl Isal zzzil 4, (LXX.) al yXCaaai al ^eXXi^ovaai, 
* Maldonatus : Videtur etiam yoluisse Ohristus non semper ssqualiter suam di- 
vinitatem potentiamque declarare, quod non semper, etiamsi noe causa lateat, oon* 
venire judicaret Aliquando solo verbo dsemdnes ejicit, mortuos exsuscitat, ostendens 
«e omnino esse Deum; aliquando tactu, salivft, luto, sanat SBgrotos, acconmiodans 
quodammodo potentiam suam ad modnm agendi causarum naturalinm, et ad sensum 
et ocynsaetudinem hominum. 
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for this, since of all the miracles which he did we have but two in 
which any such withdrawal is recorded. Shall we say then that then 
was show and ostentation in the others 1 It is not much better to find, 
with Calvin, the reason in this, that he may pray with greater freedom.* 
He, whose whole life was altogether prayer, needed not solitude fat 
this. But rather his purpose in this was, that apart from the din and 
tumult and interruptions of the crowd, in soUtude and sllenoe, the man 
might be more recipient of deep and lasting impressions ; even as the 
same Lord does now oftentimes lead a soul apart when he would speak 
with it, or heal it ; sets it in the solitude of a sick chamber, or in lone- 
liness of spirit, or takes away from it earthly companions and friends. 
He takes it aside, as this deaf and dumb out of the multitude, that in the 
hush of the world's din it may listen to him ; a3 on a great scale he took 
his elect people aside into the wilderness, when he would first open their 
spiritual ear, and speak unto them his law. 

The putting his finger into the ears of th^ man, the spitting and 
touching the man's tongue therewith, are easily recognized as symbolic 
actions. Nor is it hard to perceive why he should specially have used 
these in the case of one afflicted as this man was ; — almost all other 
avenues of communication, save by sight and feeling, were of necessity 
precluded. Christ by these signs would awaken his faith, and stir up 
in him the lively expectation of a blessing. The fingers are put into 
the ears as to bore them, to pierce through the obstacles which hindered 
sounds from reaching them. This was the fountain-evil ; he did not 
speak plainly because he did not hear ; this defect, therefore, is men- 
tioned as being first removed.f Then, as it is often through exoesaive 
drought that the tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth, so the Lord 
gives here, in the second thing which he does, the sign of the renM>vaI 
of this evil, of the unloosing of the tongue. And, at the same time, 
all the healing virtue he shows to reside in his own body; he looks 
not for it from any other quarter ; he takes nothing from any one else: 
but with the moisture of his own mouth upon his finger touched the 
tongue which he would set firee firom the bands which held it fast. It 
is not for its medicinal virtue that use is made of this, but as the suita- 
ble symbol of a power residing in and going forth from his body.| 

* Ut precandi ardorem llberius effundat 

f Grotius : Sepe Cbristus externo aliqao ugno inadspectabilem efficadam veliit 
spectandam exhibebat Ita digitis in aures immissis, irrigatftqae linguA teatatum 
fecit ee eum esse cujas vi dausi meatus quasi perterelrarentur, et lingua pdaio 
adhsresoens motum recuperaret 

X Grotius : Nee ali6 hoc referendum mihl videtur quAm qu6 superiora, nt hoo 
quoque indicio ostenderctur ab ipso Jesu prodiisso hanc salutiferam yirtnton, dUk 
nihil admotnm esset affecto corpori, pneter ipsa quie ipaius Jesu erant propria. 
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St Mark, abounding as he always does in graphic touches, repra 
ducing before our eyes each scene which he describes, tells us of the 
Lord, how this doing, " and looking up to heaven^ he sighed,^^ Nor has 
he failed to preserve for us the very word which Christ spake, in the 
very language in which he uttered it ; he " saith unto him, Ephphatka^ 
that is, Be opened,^^ The looking up to heaven was a claiming of the 
divine help, or rather, since the fulness of divine power abode in him 
permanently, and not by fitful visitation as with others, this was an ac- 
knowledgment of his oneness with the Father, and that he did no other 
things save those which he saw the Father do. (Cf. Matt. xiv. 19 ; 
John xi. 41, 42.) Some explain the words "Atf sighed,^^ or "he 
groaned," which are the words in the Hhemish version, as the deep 
voice of prayer in which he was at the moment engaged ; but it is 
more probable to suppose that this poor helpless creature now brought 
before him, this living proof of the wreck which sin had brought about, 
of the malice of the devil in deforming the fair features of God's origi- 
nal creation, then wrung that groan from his heart. He that always 
felt, was yet now in his human soul touched with an especially lively 
sense of the miseries of the race of man.* Compare John xi. 33, " He 
groaned in the spirit and was troubled," a trouble which had in like 
manner its source in the thought of the desolation which sin and death 
had wrought. As there the mourning hearts which were before him 
were but a specimen of the mourners of all times and all places, so 
was this poor man of all the variously afflicted and suffering children of 
Adam.f In the preservation of the actual Aramaic ^^ Ephphatha^^ 
wiiich Christ spoke, as in the "Talitha cumi" of Mark v. 14,t we 
recognize the narrative of an eye and ear witness, from whom the 

* Ghrysoatom (in Cramer's Catena); T^ roH dv6p6rrov ^atv iXetiv, Ig nolav roh 
iretvoaiv ^yayev TavTTjv 6 re fuaoKoXoc didpoXoc, iccU ^ rcSv npoToirXdaruv dirpoee^ia, 

f In the exquisite poem in The Ohrittian Tear which these words have suggested, 
this sigh is understood rather as the sigh of one who looked onward to all the deeper 
spiritual evils of humanity, which would so often resist even his power of healing : 

The deaf may hear the Saviour's voice, 

The IMter'd tongae its chain may break ; 
But the deaf heart, the domb by eholoe, 

The laggard soul that will not wake, 
The goilt that tcoms to be forgiven ;— 
These baflle even the tpelli of heaven ; 
In thought of these his brows benign, 
Not even in heaUng, ctondleas shine. 

I It is quite in St Mark's manner to give the actual Aramaic words which Ohriit 
QBdd, adding, however, in each case their interpretation. See iil 17 ; v. 41 ; vii. 11 , 
ziv. 86 : zv. 34. Compare x 46 ; zr. 22. 
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Evangelist had his aooount, and in whose soul the words of power, which 
were followed with such mighty consequences, which opened the ears, 
and loosed the tongue, and raised the dead, had indelibly impressed 
themselves.* 

The words ^^Me charged them that they should tell no man" would 
seem to imply that the friends of this afflicted man had perhaps accom- 
panied Jesus out of the crowd, and having been witnesses of the cure, 
were now included with him in the same prohibition of divulging what 
had been done. The reasons which induced the Lord so often to give 
this charge of silence there has been occasion to enter on elsewhere, 
and to say something on the amount of guilt involved in the disobedience 
to this injunction. The exclamation in which the surprise and admira- 
tion of Uie beholders finds utterance, ** He hath done all things well^ 
reminds us of the words of the first creation, (Gen. i. 31,J) upon which 
we are thus not unsuitably thrown back, for Christ's work is in the 
truest sense '* a new creation." In the concluding remark of St Mat- 
thew, " They glorified the God of Israel^" is involved, that of those present 
a great number were heathens, which we might easily expect in thia 
half-hellenized region of Decapolis, and that from their lips was brought 
the confession, that the God, who had chosen Israel, was indeed above 
all gods. 

* Grotius: Hoc autem vox Ephphatha simul cam saliyft et tacta auriam ae 
lingus9 ex hoc Christi facto ad Baptiami ritus postea translata sunt, ut Bignificaretar 
Don minus interna mentis impedimenta tolli per Spiritum Christi, qu&m in isto homine 
aablata fuerant sensuum impedimenta. Nam et cor dicitur diavoiytaBa^ Acta stL 
14. Im6 et oordi aures tribuontur. The rite to which Grotius alludes is one that 
only found place in the Latin Church, as it Burvives in that of Rome. Tliat the 
practice of the priesVs touching the nostrils and ears of the child or catechumea 
about to be baptized, with moisture from his mouth, had its origin here, is plainly 
indicated by the word Epheta, which he used at the same time. Ambrose, addressing 
the catechumens, speaks thus {De IniLy c 1) : Aperite igitur aures, et bonomodorem 
vitsB sBtemsB inhalatum vobis munere Sacramentorum carpite, quod robis significari- 
mus, cClm apertumii celebrantes mysterium diceremus, Epheta, quod est, adaperire ; 
nt venturus unusquisque ad gratiam,quid interrogaretur cognosceret, quid responderet, 
meminisse deberet C£ the work J)e Saeram., L 1, c. 1, attributed to St Ambrose. 

f Here xaTuic "navra veiroiiiKe, There iravra 6aa iKotijae, koX^ JUav, 
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FHE MIRACDLOUS FEEDING OP FOUR THOUSAHD. 

Matt. xv. 82— SO ; Mark viil 1—9. 

rnsRs is Terj little that might be paid upon this miracle, which the 
preceding one of the same nature has not already anticipated. Whether 
this was wrought nearly in the same locality, namely, in the desert 
country belonging to Bethsaida, and not rather on the western, as the 
former on the eastern, side of the lake, has been sometimes debated. 
Yet it seems most probable that it was wrought nearly on the same 
spot. For thither the narrative of St. Mark appears to have brought the 
Lord. LfCaying the coast of Tyre and Sidon after the healiug of the 
daughter of the Syrophenician woman, he is said to have again reached 
the sea of Galilee, and this through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 
(vii. 31.) But all the cities of the Decapolis save one lay beyond Jor- 
dan, and on the eastern side of the lake ; this notice therefore places him 
on the same side also. And, again, when immediately after the miracle 
he took ship and came to the region of Magdala, (Matt. zv. 39,) since 
Magdala w&s certainly on the western side, and his taking ship was 
most probably to cross the lake, and not to coast along its shores, there 
is here a confirmation of the same view.* 

• * St. Mark, who for Magdala sabetitates Dalmanntha, does not help us here, as 
there are no further traces of this place ; yet that it was on the weetern side of the 
lake, may be concluded from the fkct that OhrisVs leaving it and crossing the lake, is 
described as a*departing elc rd nipav, an expression in the New Testament applied 
almost ezdasively to the country east of the lake and of Jordan. In some maps, in 
that for instance which Lightfoot gives, Magdala is placed at the S. E. of the lake* 
but this is a mistake, and does not agree with passages which he himself quotes froze 
Jewish writers, (ChorograpK, c 76,) which all go to show that it was close to Tibe- 
rias. It is most probably the modem El-Madschdel, lying on the S. W. of the Iak<^ , 
and in the neighborhood of the city just named. So Mr. Oreswell, IHuert, r. 2, p. 
824; WnnsEB, Real Worterhueh, & r. Magdala; RoBiNBOir, BUdical Remamifu^ y. S 
p. 278. 
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With a]l the pomts of similarity, there are also some points 6ifhr 
encing this second narrative from the first. Here the people had oqd- 
tmued with the Lord three days, but on the former occasion nothing of 
the kind is noted ; the provision too is somewhat lai^er, seven loaves 
and a few fishes, instead of five loaves and two fishes ; as the number 
fed is somewhat smaUer, four thousand now, instead of five thousand, as 
it was then ; and the remaining fragments in this case fill but seven bas- 
kets,* while in the former they had filled twelve. Of course the work, 
considered as a miraculous putting forth of the power of the Lord, in 
each case remains exactly the same. 

At first it excites some surprise that the apostles, with that otJier 
miracle fresh in their memories, should now have been equally at a loss 
how the multitude should be fed as they were before. Yet this surprise 
rises out of our ignorance of man's heart, of our own heart, and of 
the deep root of unbelief which is there. It is evermore thus in times 
of difficulty and distress. All former deliverances are in danger of 
being forgotten ;f the mighty interpositions of God's hand in former 
passages of men's lives fall out of their memories. Each new difficulty 
appears insurmountable, as one firom which there is no extrication ; at 
each recurring necessity it seems as though the wonders of God's grace 
are exhausted and have come to an end. God may have divided the 
Red Sea for Israel, yet no sooner are they on the other side, than be- 

* It is remarkable that all fonr ETangelists, in narrating the first mirade, agree 
in using the term ko^vovc to describe the baskets which were filled with the remain- 
ing fragments, while the two that relate the second equally agree there in using the 
term <nrvpi6ac. And that this variation was not accidental, but that there was acme 
difference, is dear from our Lord's after words ; when alluding to the two mirades, 
he preseryes the distinction, asking his disdples how many xo^ivov^ on the first occa- 
sion they gathered up ; how many anvptdag on the last. (Matt. zri. 9, 10 ; Mark viii. 
19, 20.) What the distinction was, is more difficult to say. The derivation of the 
words, Ko^tvoc from koitto {ssdyyelov nXeKToVf Suidas) and anvptc from awetpa^ does 
not help us, as each points to the baskets being of woven work. See, however, an- 
other derivation of arrvpic in Mr. Qreswell*s Dtuert^ v. 2, p 858, and the distmetion 
which he seeks to draw from it. Why the people, or at least the apostles should have 
been provided with the one or the other has been yariously accounted for. Some 
say, to carry their own isrorisions with them, while they were travdling throagh a 
polluted land, such as Samaria. Mr. Greswell rather supposes that they might deep 
in them, so long as they were compelled to lodge sub dio ; and refers in confirmation, 
to the words of Juvend (8, 18): Judffiis, quorum cophinus fcenumque supdlez. It 
appears fiom Acts iz. 25, that the arrvpi^ might be of size sufBdent to contdn a man. 

f Odvin : Quia autem dmills quotidie nobis obrepit torpor, eo magis cavendnm 
est ne unquam distrahantur mentes nostrie k reputandia Dei benefidis, ut prateriti 
temporis ezperientia in futurum idem nos aperare doceat, quod jam semd vd saDpioa 
largitus est Deus. 
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cause there are no waters to drink, they murmur against Moses, and 
count that they must perish for thirst, (Exod. xvii, 1 — ^7,) crying, " Is 
the Lord among us or not ?" or, to adduce a still nearer parallel, once 
already the Lord had covered the camp with quails, (Exod. xvi. 13,) yet 
for all this even Moses himself cannot believe that he will provide flesh 
for all that multitude. (Num. xi. 21, 22.) It is only the man of a full 
formed faith, a faith such as apostles themselves at this time had not, 
who argues from the past to the future, and truly derives confidence 
from God's former dealings of faithfulness and love. (Cf. 1 Sam. xviL 
34—37; 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 8.) 

And were it not so, even granting that they did remember how their 
Master had once spread a table in the wilderness, and were persuaded 
that he could do it again, yet they might very well have doubted 
whether he would choose a second time to put forth his creative might ; 
— whether there was in these present multitudes that spiritual hunger, 
which was worthy of being met and rewarded by this interposition of 
divine power ; whether these too were seeking the kingdom of heaven, 
and were #o worthy to have all other things, those also which pertain 
to this lower life, to the supply of their present needs, added unto 
them.* 

* It is at least an ingenious allegory which Augustine starts, that these two 
nuraclea respectively set forth Christ's communicating of himself to the Jew and to 
the Gentile ; that as the first is a parable of the Jewish people finding in him the sat- 
isfaction in their spiritual need, so this second, in which ihe people came from far, 
even from the fiur country of idols, is a parable of the Qentile world. The details 
of his application may not be of any very great value ; but the perplexity of the 
apostles here concerning the supply of the new needs, notwithstanding all that they 
had already witnessed, will then exactly answer to the slowness with which they 
themselves, as the ministers of the new Kingdom, did recognize that Christ was as 
freely given to, and was as truly the portion of, the G^tile as the Jew. This ser- 
mon the Benedictine Edd. place in the Appendix (Serm, 81), but the passage about 
Eutyches might easily be, indeed bears witness of being, an interpolation, and the 
rest is so entirely in Augustine's manner, that I have not hesitated to quote it as 
his. Hilary had before him suggested the same : Sicut autem ilia turba quam priis 
pavit, Judaiese credentium convenit turbie, ita hec populo gentium comparator. 



XXVI. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OF ONE BLIND AT BETHSAIDi. 

liimx TilL 22:— 20. 

Trbrb is little peculiar in this miracle which has not been treated of 
elsewhere. For Christ's leading the man out of the town,* ftid touch- 
ing his eyes as he did, see what has been said already on the miracle 
last treated of but one. The Lord links on his power, as was frequent 
with him, to forms in use among men ; working through these forms 
something higher than they could have produced, and clothing the su- 
pernatural in the forms of the natural. It was not otherwise, when he 
bade his disciples anoint the sick with oil, — one of the most esteemed 
helps for healing in the East. Not the oil, but his Word was to heal, 
yet without the oil the disciples might have found it too hard to belieye 
in the power which they were exerting, — ^those who through their £iith 
were to be healed, in the power which should heal them. (Mark yL 
18 ; Jam. v. 14.) So the figs for Hezekiah's boil were indeed the very 
remedy which a physician with only natural appliances at command 
would have used ; (Isai. xxxviii. 22 ;) yet now, hiding itself behind this 
nature, clothing itself in the forms of this nature, did an effectual work 
of preternatural healing go forward. 

The only circumstance which remains distinctive of this narration is 
the progrcssiveness of the cure ; which is not itself without analogies in 
other cures, as in that of the man blind from his birth, who only after 
ho had been to wash in Siloam, " came seeing ;" (John ix. 7 ;) yet the 
steps of the progress are marked more plainly here than in any other 

* Bengcl giyes this as the reason why the Lord led him oat into the ooontrj : 
Cnco Tisum recuperanti lieUor erat aspectus coeli et opemm diyinomm in natori^ 
quAm operum humanomm in paga 
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instance. For first " when he had spit on his eyesy and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw aitght. And he looked up and said, I see 
men, as trees, walking ;" certain moving forms about him, but without 
the power of discerning their shape or magnitude, — trees he should have 
accounted them from their height, but men from their motion.* Then 
the Lord perfects the cure : ^' Me put his hands again upon his eyes,\ 
and made him look up, and he was restored, and saw every man clearly,^^ 

Chrysostom and others find the reasons for this only progressive 
cure, in the imperfectness of this blind man's faith, whereof they see an 
evidence in this, that while others in like case cried with their own 
voices to Jesus for the opening of their eyes, this man was brought to 
him by others, himself perhaps scarcely expecting a benefit. The gra- 
cious Lord, then, who would not reject him, but who could as little cure 
him so long as there was on his part this desperation of healing, gave a 
glimpse of the blessing, that he might kindle in him a longing for the 
fulness of it, that he might show him how he was indeed an opener of 
the blind eyes. Others again see a testimony here of the freeness of 
God's grace, which is linked to no single way of manifestation, but 
works in divers manners, sometimes accomplishing in a moment what 
at other times it brings about only little by little.f 

There has oftentimes been traced in this healing an apt symbol of 
the manner in which he who is the Light of the world makes the souls 
that come to him partakers of the illumination of his grace. Not all at 
once are the old errors and the old confusions put to flight ; not all at 
once do they see clearly : for a while there are many remains of their 
old blindness, much which for a season still hinders their vision ; they 

* la the very interesting accoont which Oheselden has g^ven (Anatomy, p. 801 
1768, London) of the feelings of a child, who haying been blind from his birth, was 
enabled to see, a curious confirmation of the truthfulness of this narrative occurs : 
" When he first saw, he knew not the shape of anj thing, nor anj one thing from 
another, however different in shape or magnitude, but being told what things were, 
whose forms he before knew from feeling, he would carefully observe that he might 
know them again." 

f Chemnitz {Earm. Evang,, c. 84): Manus imponit ut ostendat camem soam 
esse instrumentum per quod et cum quo ipse 6 Aoyog aBtemus omnia opera yivifioi- 
tionis perficiat 

X Calvin : Paulatim casco visum restituit : quod ideo factum esse probabile est^ 
nt documentum in hoc homine statueret liberas sua dispensationis, nee se astrictnm 
esse ad certam normam, quin hoe vel illo modo virtutem suam proferret Oculot 
ergo csci non statim ita illuminat ut officio suo fungantur, sed obscurum ilUs con- 
fusumque intuitum instillat : deinde alterft manuum impositione integram aciem illii 
reddit Ita gratia Ohristi, qua in alios repente effosa prius erat, quasi guttatim 
defluzit in hunc hominem. 

• 87 
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see men but as trees walking. Yet in good time Christ finishes the 
work which he has b^un ; he lays his hands on them anew, and thej 
see every man clearly.* 

* Bede: Quern udo yerbo totnm Bimol curare potent, panlatim curat, nt mag- 
nitadinem hamana csedtatis ostendat^ qvm yix et quasi peil gradus ad lucem redeai 
0t gzatiam aoam nobia indicet, per quam singula perfectionis incrementa acyuTsL 



XXVII. 

THE HEALING OF THE LUNATIC CHILD. 

Matt, zvil 14 — 21 ; Mark ix. 14 — 29 ; Luks iz. 87—42. 

The old adversaries of our Lord, the Scribes, had taken advantage of his 
absence on the Mount of Transfiguration, to win a temporary triumph, 
or at least something like one, over his disciples, who were themselves 
weakened by the absence of their Lord ; and with him of three, the 
chiefest among themselves — ^those, too, in whom, as habituaUy the neap 
est to him, we may suppose his power most mightily to have resided. 
It was here again, as it was once before during the absence of Moses and 
his servant Joshua, on his mount of a fainter transfiguration. Then, too, 
in like manner, the enemy had found his advantage, and awhile prevailed 
against the people. (Exod. xxxii.) 

It would seem that the disciples who were lefb below had tmder- 
taken to cast out an evil spirit of a peculiar malignity, and had proved 
unequal to the task ; " they could noC^ And now the Scribes were 
pressing the advantage which they had gained by this miscarriage of 
the disciples to the uttermost A great multitude too were gathered 
round, spectators of the defeat of the servants of Christ; and the strife 
was at the highest, — the Scribes, no doubt, arguing from the impotence 
of the servants to the impotence of the Master,* and they denying the 
conclusion; when suddenly he concerning whom the strife was, ap- 
peared, returning from the holy mount, his face and person y«t glisten- 
ing, as there is reason to suppose, with reminiscences and traces of the 
glory which had clothed him there, reminiscences and traces which had 
not yet disappeared, nor faded into the light of common day, — so that 
'* all the people^ when they beheld him, were greaily amazed.^'* Yet here 

* Calyin: Scrib» victorcB insaltant, nee mod6 subsannant diacipulos, sed proter- 
▼ioDt adversCis Ohristom, quasi in iUorum person^ ezinanita eaaet ejus Tirtut. 
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the impression which that glory made was other than the impression of 
the countenance of Moses. When the multitude saw him as he came 
down from his mountain, the skin of his face shining, " they were afraid 
to come nigh him," (Exod. xxxiv. 30,) for that glory upon his face was 
a threatening glory, the awful and intolerable brightness of the Law. 
But the glory of God shining in the face of Christ Jesus, though awful 
too, was also an attractive glory, full of grace and beauty, drawing men 
to him, not driving them from him : and thus, indeed, " all the people, 
when they beheld him, were greatly amazed,'*^ such gleams of brightness 
played around him still : yet did they not therefore flee from him, but 
rather, as taken with that brightness, they ^^ running to him, mlutei 
him:'* (Compare 2 Cor. iii. 18.) 

Yet the sight and sounds which greeted him on his return to our 
sinful world, how different were they from those which he had just left 
upon the holy mount ! There the highest harmonies of heaven ; here 
some of the wildest and harshest discords of earth, f lliere he had be^i 
receiving honor and glory from the Father ; here his disciples, those to 
whom his work had been intrusted in his absence, had been procuring 
for him, as fiir as in them lay, shame and dishonor. But as when some 
great captain suddenly arriving upon a field of battle, where his subor* 
dinate lieutenants have well nigh lost the day, and brought all into a 
hopeless confusion, with his eye measures at once the necessities of the 
moment, and with no more than his presence causes the tide of victory 
to turn, and every thing to right itself again, so was it now. The Lord 
arrests the advancing and victorious foe ; he addresses himself to the 
Scribes, and saying, " What question ye with them T' takes the baffled 
and hard pressed disciples under his oim protection, implying by his 
words, " If you have any question, henceforth it must be with me.'* 
But they to whom these words were spoken were slow to accept the 
challenge ; for it was one from among the multitude, the father of the 
suffering child, which was his only one, who took up the word, and, 
kneeling down before Jesus, declared all his own misery and his son's. 

♦ This is more likely than that it was the mere ealutatico, as Theophylact pro- 
poses, of one that had been absent for awhile : though he too was not unaware of the 
right explanation : rivl^ 61 i^aalv 6ti ij bijftg airov upaioripa yivofihri clTrd roH ^rdf 
r^f fieTafiop<l>uaeuCf i<j>eihceTO tov^ dx^ov^ npdc rd d(Tird^eaOai. Bengcl with his usual 
beauty : Tangebantur k glori^ etiamsi nescirent quid in monte actum esset Ot 
Marc. X. 82 ; Luc. xiz. 11, nee non Ex. iv. 14 ; xxxiv. 29. Occultam cum Deo cod- 
versationem facild sentias majorem hominum erga te prodivitatem insequL 

t These mighty and wondrous contrasts have not escaped the Christian artist. 
In them lies the idea of Raphael's great picturo of the Transfiguration, and its two 
parts which so mightily austain ooe another. 
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St. Mark paints the whole scene with the hand of a master, and hia 
account of this miracle, compared with those of the other Evangelists, 
would be alone sufficient to vindicate for him an original character, and 
to refute the notion of some, that we have in him only an epitomizer, 
now of one, and now of the other.* All the symptoms, as put into the 
father's mouth, or described by the sacred historians, exactly agree with 
those of epilepsy ; not that we have here only an epileptic ; but this 
was the ground §a which the deeper spiritual evils of this child were 
superinduced. The fits were sudden and lasted remarkably long ; the 
evil spirit " hardly departeth from him ;" — " a dumb apirit^^^ St. Mark 
calls it, a statement which does not contradict that of St. Luke, " he 
suddenly crieth out;^^ this dumbness was only in respect of articulate 
sounds ; he could give no utterance to these. Nor was it a natural de- 
fect, as where the string of the tongue has remained unloosed, (Mark 
viii. 32,) or the needful organs for speech are wanting, not a defect un- 
der which he had always labored ; but the consequence of this posses- 
sion. When the spirit took him in its might, then in these paroxysms 
of his disorder it tare him, till he foamedf and gnashed with his teeth : 
and altogether he pined away like one the very springs of whose life 
were dried up.J And while these accesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moment and in any place, they oflen exposed the un- 
happy sufferer to the worst accidents: ^^ofilimes he Jallelh into thejlre, 

♦ Even Augustine flEdls in with this view {De Cons, Evang.^ L 1, c 2) : Divus 
Marcus eum [MatthsBum] subsequutus tanquom pedissequus et breviator ejus videtur. 

f Compare the remarkable account in Lucian's Philopseudes, c. 16, where I can- 
not but think there is an ironical allusion to this and other cures of demoniacs by 
our Lord : Ilavref laaaiv rdv ^vpov rdv ix t^c TlaXaKTrivrj^f rov inl rovrav aoi^Lorifv, 
6(Tovc TTopaXapdv KaTCfriirTovrac Trpdj* lijv aeXipfjjv kcU rd d^aXfici dta(rrpi<^ovTac kcU 
u^pov TTifirrXafiivovg rd arofta Sfio^ dvianjat Koi uTroTrifiirei dpHov^ M fuaOu /leydXtfi 
ciTraytXa^oc f^v deivuv. There is much beside this quoted in the passage, of interest. 

\ ^rjpaiveTai, If indeed this word has not reference to the stififness and stark- 
ness, the unnatural rigescence of the limbs in the accesses of the disorder. Compare 
2 Kin. xiil 4, LXX. Such would not indeed be the first, but might well be the sec- 
ondary meaning of the word, since that which is dried up loses its pliability, and the 
place which the word occupies makes it most probable that the father is describing 
not the general pining away of his son, but his symptoms when the paroxysm takes 
hinL The aeXrivia^ofievoif (in other Greek aeXr^viaKot, ae'kjjvoji'kTjToif) are mentioned 
once besides in the New Testament, (Matt iv. 24,) where they are distinguished from 
the 6cufioviC6fievoi. The distinction, however, whatever it was, in the popular lan- 
guage would continually disappear, and the father here saying of his son, aeXrivid^trcu, 
does but express the fact, or rather the consequence, of his possession. Of course 
the word originally, like fiavta (from fupfrf) aud lunaticus, arose from the wide-spread 
oelief of the evil influence of the moon (P«. cxxl 6) on the human frame. (See 
Oekuzer's Symboliky v. 2, p. 571.) 
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and ofi into the toaierJ^ In St Mark the father attributes these fits tc 
the direct agency of the evil spirit: ^oftHmes it hath cast htm into ths 
Jire, and into the waters^ to destroy him ;" yet saoh calamities might 
equally be looked at as the natural consequences of his unhappy condi- 
tion.* 

But when the &ther told the Lord of the ineffectual efforts which 
the disciples had made for his relief, ^^ I spake to thy disciples that they 
should cast Mm out, and they cotUd no^'Vhe with a sorrowful indignation 
exclaimed, ^ faithless generation, how long shall I be with you f how 
long shall I suffer youf^ And here we have two diffirent applications 
of these words. Some, as for instance Origen, apply ihem to the disci- 
ples, and them alone; they suppose that our Lord speaks thus, grieved 
and indignant at the weakness of their faith, and that even so bri^ a 
separation from him had shorn them of their strength, and lefb them 
powerless against the kingdom of darkness; and the after discoone 
(Matt. xvii. 20) seems to make for such an application. Others, as 
Qu-ysostom, and generally the early interpreters, would pointedly eac- 
dude the disciples from the rebuke; and they give it all to the shf- 
rounding multitude, and certainly the term ^* generation^ seems to point 
to them, thoughless personally, than as being specimens and represoi- 
tatives of the whole Jewish people, the father himself coming singularlj 
forward as an example of the unbelieving temper of the whole genera- 
tion to which he pertained, (Mark ix. 22,) and therefore being an especial 
sharer in the condemnation. In St. Mark indeed it is primarily addressed 
to him : " He answereth him, and saith, faithless generation;^ yet the 
language shows that the rebuke is intended to pass on to many more. 
And indeed the most satisfactory explanation is that which reconciles 
both these views ; the disciples are not exclusively aimed at^ nor chiefly, 
but rather the multitude and the father: they, however, are included in 
the rebuke ; their unfaithfulness and unbelief had brought them, for the 



* These extracts will abtmdantly justify what was said above of the symptoms 
of this child's case being those of one taken with epilepsy. Caslius AnreliADus {Morb. 
Chr<m.f L 1, c 4) : Alii [epileptid] publicis in locis cadendo foedantur, adjuncUs etiam 
externis periculis, loci caasA prsBcipites dati, aut in flomina yel mare cadentes. And 
Paulas iBgineta, the last of the great physicians of the old world, describing epilepsy, 
(I. 8, c. 18,) might almost seem to have borrowed his account from this histoiy : Mor- 
bus oomitialis est convulsio totius corporis cum prindpalium actionum liasione,. . . . 
fit luBC affectio mazimd pueris, postea yer6 etiam in adolescentibus et in yigore con* 
sistentibus. Instante ver6 jam symptomate collaptio ipsis derepente contigit et oon* 
▼uIbIo, et quandoque nihil significons ezclamatio (i^ai^vijc Kpd^ei, Luke iz. 89). Fria* 
dpuum vero ipsorum signum est oris spmna (jitrd dt^poO, Luke iz. 89 ; c£ LuGua'a 
PhUopieudea, o. 16.) 
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time, back to the level with their nation^ and they must share with them 
in a common reproach, *' Sow long shall I be with you /" are words 
not so much of one longing to put off the coil of flesh,* as rather of 
a master, complaining of the slowness and dulness of his scholars^ 
*' Have I abode with you all this time, and have you profited so little by 
my teaching ?" feeling, it may be, at the same time, that till their task 
was learned, he could not leave them, he must abide with them still.f 
We may compare his words to Philip, " Have I been so long-time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip 1" (John xiv. 9.) 

And now he says, " Bring him unto m«." As the staff in Gehazi's 
hand could not arouse the dead child, but the prophet himself must 
come and take the work in hand, before ever a cure can be wrought, so 
must it be now. Yet the first bringing of the child to Jesus causes 
another of the fearful paroxysms of his disorder, so that " he fell on the 
ground and wallowed^ foaming. ^^ The kingdom of Satan in small and 
in great is ever stirred into a fiercer activity by the coming near of the 
kingdom of Christ. Satan has great wrath, when his time is short.^ 
But as the Lord on occasicm of another difficult cure (Mark v. 9) began 
a conversation with the sufferer himself seeking thus to inspire him 
with confidence, to bring back something of calmness to his sovd, so 
does he now with the representative of the sufferer, the &ther, it being 
impossible, from his actual condition, to do it with himself: ** How long 
is it ago since this came unto him P But the father, answering indeed 
the question, that it was ^^of a child" and for the stirring of more pity, 
describing again the miserable perils in which these fits involved Ms 
child, yet ill content that any thing should come before the healing, if a 
healing were possible, having, too, present before his mind the recent 
fiedlure which the disciples had made, added, ^ Jf thou, if thou more than 
these, canst do a^y thing, have compassion on us, and help us." He says 
*' us" so entirely is his own life knit up with his child's life : as the 
Canaanitish woman, pleading for her daughter, had cried, *^ Have mercy 
on me." (Matt xv. 22.) Yet at the same time he reveals by that " if^^ 
how he had come with no unquestioning faith in the power of the Lord 
to aid, but was rendering the difficult cure more difficult still by Eis own 
doubting and unbelief. 

* Jerome {Comm. in McUtTk, in loc) : Non quod taedio Buperatos sit, et mansaetus 
ac mitis ; . . sed quod in similitndiDem medici si sgrotum videat contra sua pracepta 
se gerere dicat: Usquequo acoedam ad dommn tuam, qnoosque artis perdam injn- 
riam ; me aliud jubente et te aliud perpetrante ? 

f Bengel : Festinabat ad Patrem : nee tamen abitmn se facere posse sciebat^ 
prinsqaam disdpnlos ad fidem perdoxisset Molesta erat tar/^taa eorum. 

X Calvin : Quo propior affulget Ohristi gratia, et efficadns agit^ e6 impotentiiis 
inrit Satan. 
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Our Lord's answer is not without its difficulty, especially as it ap* 
pears in the original, but the sense of it is plainly the following ; ^llial 
^ if^ of thine, that uncertainty whether this can be done or not, is to be 
resolved by thee and not by^me. There is a condition without whidi 
this thy child cannot be healed ; but the fulfilling of the condition lies 
with no other than thyself. The absence of &ith on thy part, and not 
any overmastering power in this malignant spirit, is that Whidi straitens 
tke ; if thj^ cure is hard, it is thou that renderest it so. Thou hast 
said, If /can do any thing; but the question is, ^ If thpu canst believe;^ 
this js the hinge upon which all must turn" — and then with a pause, 
and no merely suspended sense as in our translation,* follow those far- 
ther words, ^^All things are possible to him that believeth,^^ So that fiuth 
is here, as in all other cases, set b» the condition of healing ; on other 
occasions it is the faith of the person ; but here, that beii^ impossible, 
the father's is accepted instead ; even as the Syro{^enician mother's in 
the room of her daughter's. (Matt. xv. 22.) Thus the Lord appears^ 
in Olshausen's words, in some sort a fA.a»sun)^ irltfreej^, helping the birth 
of faith in that empty soul. And now, though with pain and with sore 
travail, it has come to the birth, so that the father exclaims, ^' Lord^ 1 
believe f^ and then the little spark of faith which is enkindled in his 
soul revealing to him the abysmal deeps of unbelief which are there, 
he adds this further, " Help thou mine unheliefy\ For thus it is ever : 
only in the light of the actual presence of grace in the soul does any 
man perceive the strength and prevalence of the opposing corruption. 
Before he had no .measure by which to measure his deficiency. Only 
he who believes, guesses aught of the unbelief of his heart. 

But now, when this condition of healing is no longer wanting on his 
part, the Lord, meeting and rewarding even the weak beginnings of his 
&ith, accomplishes the cure. We may observe, in Christ's address to 
the foul spirit, the majestic ^^ I charge thee ;^^ no longer one whom thou 
mayest dare to disobey, against whom thou mayest venture to stru^le, 
but I, the Prince of the kingdom of light, " charge thee^ come out ofhimJ^ 
Nor is this all : he shall " enter no more into him,^^ Christ bars his re- 
turn ;^e shall not take advantage of hb long possession, presently to come 
back (Matt. xii. 45) and re-assert his dominion ; the cure shall be per- 
fect and lasting. Most unwillingly the evil spirit departs, seeking to 

♦ The worda, I imagine, should be pointed thus : rd, tl dvvcujai iriarevaai' iravra 
dward r^ irurrevovTi^ and Bengel enters rightly into the construction of the first 
dause, explaining it thus : Hoc, si potes credere, res est : hoc agitur. Calvin : Ta 
me rogas ut subyeniam quoad potero; atqui inexhausiiim Tiriutis fontem in ma 
reperies, si modo afferas satis amplam fidei mensuram. 

\ Augustine, Serm, 48, c 0, 7. 
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destroy that which he can no longer retain ; as Fuller, with wit which 
is in season and out of season, expresses it, '* like an outgoing tenant 
that cares not what mischief he does."* So fearful lyas this last parox- 
ysm, so entirely had it exhausted all the powers of the child, " that he 
was as one dead; and many said, He is dead; but Jesus took him by the 
hand,^^ and from that touch of the Lord of life there came into him 
life anew : even as we often elsewhere find a reviving power to be 
^by the same channel conveyed. (Dan. x. 8, 9 ; Rev. i. 17 ; Matt. xtii. 
6—8.) 

Afterwards the disciples asked privately how it came to pass that 
they were baffled in the attempts which they had made to accomplish 
the cure, since they were not exceeding their commission, (Matt. x. 8,) 
and had on former occasions found the devils subject to them ; and the 
Lord tells them, because of their unbelief, because of their lack of that 
to which, and to which only, all things are possible. They had made 
but a languid use of the means for stirring up and strengthening faith ; 
while yet, though their locks were shorn, they would go forth, as before 
against their enemies, being certain to be foiled whensoever they en- 
countered, as they did here, an enemy of peculiar malignity ; for the 
phrase *' this hind^^ marks that there are orders of evil spirits, that as 
there is a hierarchy of heaven, so is there an inverted hierarchy of hell. 
The same is intimated in the mention of the unclean spirit going and 
taking '* seven other spirits, mxyre wicked than himself^^ (Matt. xii. 45 ;) 
and at Ephed. vi. 12, there is probably a climax, St. Paul mounting 
up from one degree of spiritual power and malignity to another. "TAw 
AriW," he says, ^^goeth not out hut by prayer and fasting, ^^ The faith 
which shall be effectual against this must be a faith exercised in prayer, 
that has not relaxed itself by an habitual compliance with the demands 
of the lower nature, but often girt itself up to an austerer rule, to rigor 
and self-denial. 

But as the secret of all weakness is in unbelief, so of all strength is 
faith ; and this our Lord teaches them when he adds, " For verily I say 
unto you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard Heed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; and 

♦ Gregory the Great (Morally L 82, c. 19): Ecce enm non diacerpserat cCim 
tenebat, eziens disoerpsit : quia nimirum tunc pejus cogitationes mentis dilaniat, cClm 
jam egressui divioA virtute compulsus appropinquat. £t quern mutus possederat, 
cum clamoribus deserebat : quia plerumque ciim possidet, minora teutamenta irrogat : 
cCUn Yer6 de corde pellitur, acriori infestatione perturbai 0£ Horn, 12 in Biek,, and 
H. de Sto. Victore ; Dum puer ad Dominum accedit, eliditur : quia oonversi ad Do- 
minum plerumque a dsmonio gp^vius pulsantur, ut vel ad vitia reducantur, vel de 
itti expulsioDe so Tindicet Diabolus. 
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nothing thaU be imposMle unio youJ^ The image reappears widi 
8ome modifications, Luke xviL 6; and St. Paul probably alludes to 
these words of his Lord^ 1 Cot. idiL 2. Many explain ^faiik a» a 
grain of mustard seed^^ to mean Itvelt^ &ith, with allusion to the keai 
and biting powers of that grain.* But it certainly is not upon this 
side that the comparison is to be brought out; rather, as Maldonatus 
rightly remarks, it is the smallest fidth, with a tadt contrast between a 
grain of mustard seed, a very small thing, and a mountain, a very greats 
That smallest shall be effectual to work on this largest. The least spir^ 
itual power shall be potent for the overthrow of the mightiest powers 
which are merely of this world. 

* AuguBtiDd (8«rm. 246) : Modicom Tidetor graimm onapia ; nihil oontemtilBliiif 
adspecto, nihil ibrtiuB gosto. Quod quid est aliud, niu suudmuB ardor et intima vis 



XXVIII. 

THE STATEB U THE FISH'S MOUTH. 

Matt, xvii 24 — 27. 

This miracle finds a place only in the Gospel of St. Matthew, arid a 
nearer contemplation of its features will show why we might even be- 
forehand have expected to meet it, if in one only, then in that which is 
eminently the theocratic GospeL But its significance has oftentimes 
been wholly missed, and the enture transaction emptied of its higher 
meaning, robbed too of all its deeper lessons, by the assumption that 
this money which was demanded of Peter was a civil impost, a tribute 
owing, like the penny of a later occasion, (Matt. xxii. 19,) to the Boman 
emperor; and the word " /n^i*te"* used in our translation, rather up- 
holds this error, and leads men's thoughts in the wrong direction, — ^and 
to consider it this civil impost, instead of what it truly was, a theocratic 
pa3rment, due to the temple and the temple's God. And this error has 
brought in with it and necessitated another : for, as the only means of 
maintaining any appearance of an argument in our Lord's words, it has 
been needful to understand the kingly dignity, the royal birth, on the 
ground of which Christ here exempts himself from the payment, to be 
his Davidical descent, and not, as it is indeed, his divine. 

It is true that this erroneous interpretation has been maintained by 
some, I may say by many expositors, ancient and modem, of high au- 
thority ; yet rather, it would seem, in most cases, from not having the 
true interpretation, which carries conviction with it, before them, than 
from deliberately preferring the other. Thus Augustine adduces this 
passage in connection with Bom. xiii. 1 — ^7, ^' Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers .... Render, therefore, to all their dues, tribute 
to whom tribute is due," — and finds in it a motive for a willing obedi* 

* In the original, rd didpaxi*a. 
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ence on the part of the feithfiil to the civil power ;* and dement of 
Alexandria draws from it the same lesson. Origen, too, supposes it a 
civil payment ; and Jerome, also, throughout takes this wrong standing 
point from which to explain this miracle ; so too, in modern times, Mai- 
donatus, who is aware of, but distinctly rejects, the correcter interpretation, 
—being here, for once, at one with Calvin, the great object of his polem- 
ical hatred. The last, however, upholds this view in a modified form, 
— ^he supposes that the money claimed was indeed the temple dues, but 
yet which now had been by the Romans alienated from its original des- 
tination, they compelling the Jews to pay it into the Roman treasury.f 
This, however, as will be seen, is historically incorrect, tliat alienation 
not having taken place till a later time.| 

The arguments for the other interpretation, both external and inter- 
nal, are so prevailing, as hardly to leave a residue of doubt upon any 
mind before which they are fairly brought. For, in the first place, this 
didrachm was exactly the sumg which we find mentioned Exod. xxx. 
1 1 — 16, as the ransom of the soul, to be paid by every Israelite above 
twenty years old, to the service and current expenses of the tabemade, 
or, as it afterwards would be, of the temple. || It is true that there it 

* De Cateehiz. RueL, c. 21 : Ipse Dominus ut nobis hujus sans doctrinaB prssberet 
cxemplum, pro capite hominis, quo erat indutus, tributum solvere non dedignatos eat 
Clemens of Alex. {Fcedag. L 2, Potter's Ed., v. 1, p. 172) : Tdv ararfipa role reXuvatf 
ioOCf T^ Kcuaapoc dirodoOc t^ Kaiaapi, 

f Ita quasi alienati essent Judsdi k Dei imperio, profanis t jrannis solyebant sacrum 
ooDfum in Leg^ indictum. 

J Add to these 'Wo\£{Cur(B, in loc), who has the wrong interpretation ; and Pe- 
eitus (CfriL 8ac., 9, 2566) : Corn, k Lapide ; and only the other day, and after any 
Airther mistake seemed impossible, Wieseler {Chronol. Synopses p. 266, sqq.) has re- 
turned to the old error. The true meaning has been perfectly seized by Hilary 
{ComnL in Matth.y in loc.) by Ambrose {Ep. 7, ad Justumy c 12), and in the main hj 
Chrysostom {In MattK, Horn, 54,) and Theophylact, who yet have gone astray upon 
Kum. iii. 40 — 51 ; and in later times by Cameron {OriL 8ae^ in loc.), by Freher (CM. 
8<M.y Y. 9, p. S633), by Hammond, who has altogether a true insight into the matter 
Grotius, Lightfoot, Bengel, Michaelis, and last of all by Olshausen, and Mr. Greswel) 
(Diuert, v. 2, p. 876). 

§ It is true that in the Septuagint (Exod. xxx. 18) it is fjfucrv rov diSpaxfiov, Bui 
this arises from then: expressing themselves, as naturally they would, according to the 
Alexandrian drachm, which was twice the value of the Attic (See Hammond, in loc) 

I The sum there named is a half shekel Before the Babylonian exile, the shekel 
was only a certain weight of silver, not a coined money : in the time, however, of the 
Maccabees, (1 Mace. xv. 6,) the Jews received the privilege, or won the right, firom 
the kings of Syria of coining their own money, and the shekels, half shekels^ and 
quarter shekels now found in the cabmets of collectors are to be referred to this period. 
These growing scarce, and not being coined any more, it became the custom to esti- 
mate the temple dues as two drachms, (the SlSpax/wv here required,) a sum actoallf 
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seems oflly to have been ordered to be paid on the occasions, which 
most probably were rare, of the numbering of the people. But whether 
from such having been the real intention of the divine Legislator, or 
from a later custom which arose only after the Babylonian captivity, it 
had grown into an annual payment. Some have tj;iought they found 
traces of it earlier, — and, indeed, there seem distinct notices of it, 2 
Kin. xii. 4 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 5, 6, 9 ; and all the circumstances of what is 
there described as the collection which "Moses the servant of God laid 
upon Israel in the wilderness," seem to make for the supposition.* At 
Nehemiah x. 32, the circumstance that it is a third part of a shekel, and 
not a half, which they agree to pay, makes it more questionable, as they 
would scarcely have ventured to alter the amount of a divinely institu- 
ted payment ; yet the fact that it was yearly, and that it was expressly 
for the service of the house of God, would lead us to think that it can 
be no other payment which is meant ; and they may have found an ex- 
cuse for the alteration in their present distress. Josephusf mentions 
that it was an annual payment in his time ; and Philo, who tells us how 
conscientiously and ungrudgingly it was paid by the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, as well as by the Jews of Palestine, so that in almost every city 
there was a sacred treasury for the collection of these dues, some of 
which came from cities beyond the limits of the Roman empire ; and- 
then at certain times there were sacred messengers selected from among 

somewhat larger tban the half shekel, as those Uiat have compared together the 
weights of the existing specimens of each have found ; thus Josephus {Antty L 3, c 8, 
§ 2) : 'O cJ^ aUXo^, vofitofia *Ej9pa/wv dv, *AttikcIc dixerai dpaxfulg Tsaaapag, As the 
produce of the miracle was to pay for two persons, the sum required was four drachms, - 
or a whole shekel, and the ara-niq found in the mouth of the fish is just that sum. It 
indeed often bore the name of TerpaSpaxfio^. Jerome: Siclus autem, id est stater, 
habet drachmas quatuor. It is almost needless to say that this stater is not the gold 
coin that more accurately bears that name, which would have been equal not to four, 
but to twenty, drachms ; but rather, as is said above, the silver, tetradrachm, which 
in later times of Greece, came to be called a stater. That other stater, equal to the 
Persian daric, would have been worth something more than sixteen shillings of our 
money, this three shillings and threepence. (See the Diet, of Gr. and Bam, Antt, 
8. w. Drachma and Stater, and Wineb's Jteal Worterbuch, s. v. SekeL) It is curi- 
ous that Theophylact should seem ignorant of what this stater is. Some think it, he 
says, a precious stone which is found in Syria. 

* So Dathe ; Michaelis {Mos, Recht^ v. 8, p. 202) questions or denies it. 

f AnU,y 1. 18, c. 9, § 1. The time ap|>ointed for the payment was between the 
1 6th and 25th of the month Adar (March), that is, about the feast of the Passover. 
Yet no secure chronological conclusions in regard to our Lord's ministry can be won 
from this ; as, through his absence from Capernaum, the money might have been for 
some time due. Indeed, in all probability, the feast of Tabernacles was now at 
hand. 
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the worthiest to bear the eolleoted money to Jerusalem.* It%«8 onJ^ 
after the destruction of that city, that Vespasian caused this capitaticn 
tax to be henceforward paid into the imperial treasury, instead of dw 
treasury of the temple, which now no longer existed. 

The words of ^osephus on this matter are as explicit as oan be ; 
these words I wiU quote, as the only argument produced against tins 
scheme is, that it was be/ore the present time, and as early as Pompey, 
that these moneys were diverted from their original destination, and 
made payable to the Roman treasury. Of Vespasian he say8,f ^ He 
imposed a tribute on the Jews wheresoever they lived, requiring each 
to pay yearly two drachms to .the capitol, as before they were wont to 
pay them to the temple at Jerusalem." But of Pompey he meidy 
says, that '^ he made Jerusalem tributary to the Romans,"^ without any 
mention idiatever of his laying hands on this tax, of which we have al- 
ready seen that abundant evidence exists that it continued long after Ids 
time to be rendered to the temple. Not otherwise indeed could Titos, 
when he was reproaching the Jews with the little provocation which they 
had for their revolt, have reminded the revolters how the Romans had 
permitted them to collect their own sacred imposts.§ 

We may observe again that it is not the publicans that are said to 
come demanding this tribute, which would have been the natural appel- 
lation of the collectors, had they been the ordinary tax-gatherers, or this 
the ordinary tax. And the tone again of the demand, " Doth not your 
master pay the didrachmP^[ is hardly the question of a rude Roman tax- 
gatherer, who nad detected any one in the act of evading, as he thought, 
the tax ; but exactly in keeping, when the duty of paying was a moral 
one, which yet if ary declined, there was scarcely at hand any power to 
compel the payment.^ 

♦ J)€ Monarchy L 2 : *lepo7roftfrol ruv xp^fULTWf, dqiarivdijv hriKptBhrtt, The 
whole passage reminds one much of the collection, and the manner of the tiaosimt- 
sion, of the gifts of the fiuthful in Achaia to Jerusalem by the hands of PauL W« 
find from Cicero's oration Fro Flaeeo, (c 28,) that one accusation made against the 
latter was that he prevented the transmission of these temple dues to Jerusalem. 
He bears incidentally witness to the universalitj of the practice : Ciim aurum, Ja- 
ds&orum nomine, quotannis ex Italid et ex omnibus vestris provinciis Hierosolymam 
exportari soleret, Flaocus sanxi edicto, ne ex Asid exportari liceret. 

t^^//. /ud:,LV,c.6.€6. 

X Anttf L 14, c. 4, § 4. T^ fitv ^lepoaoXvfia iirore^ ^pov *Puftaiotc hrohtatv, 

§ Laofio/Myslv ifdv M tv> 6e^ hrirphpafuv, 

I T<i SiSpaxfia, with the article, as something perfectly well known : in the plural 
the first time, to mark the number of didrachms that were received, being one firam 
each person ; on the second, to m^ark the yearly repetition of the payment from each. 

^ Kuinoel {in loe.) who may be numbered among the right interpreters of this 
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But^he most preyailing argument of all, that this was God's money 
which should be rendered to God, and not Cesar's which was to be ren- 
dered to Cesar, is, that there would be no force whatever in the Lord's 
conclusion, " Then are the children free^^ as giving him this exemption^ 
unless it was from dues owing to God, and not to Cq^, that bj the pre- 
ceding process of argument he was claiming his freedom. As a Son in 
his own house, he affirmed his exemption from the first. How could he 
on this ground have claimed immunity from the last 1 on the ground, 
that is, of being the son of him on whose behalf the tax was claimed. 
For he was no son of Cesar. He might indeed have asserted his immu* 
nity on other grounds, though that he would not, since he had come 
submitting himself during his earthly life to every ordinance of man. 
But this claim which he does put forward, only holds good on the suppo- 
sition that the payment is one made to God. They who maintain the 
contrary interpretation are driven to say that it is his royal Davidical 
descent, on the score of which he 61aims this immunity. But neither 
can this stand: for the argument then would* be, that because Jesus is 
one king's son, therefore he is exempted from the tribute owing to 
another king, and that other, one of a hostile dynasty, — in itself a most 
insufficient argument, and certainly not that of the sacred text : ^^ Of 
whom do the kings of the earth take oustom or tribute ? of their own chiU 
dren or of strangers ? Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith 
unto him, Then are the children freeJ*^* 

We may presume, then, that our Lord and Peter, with others also, 
it is most probable, of his disciples, were now returning to Capernaum, 
which was "his city," after one o^ their usual absences.f The Lord 
passed forward without question, but the collectors detained Peter, who, 
having lingered a little behind, was now following his Lord. Chrysos- 
tom suggests that their question may be a rude and ill-mannered one: 
" Does your Master count himself exempt fJpom the payment of the or* 
dinary dues? we know his freedom : does he mean to exercise it herel" 
yet on the other hand it may have been, as I should suppose it was, the 
exact contrary. Having seen or heard of the wonderful works which 
Christ did, they may really have been uncertain in what light to r^;ard 

passage, observes this : Exactores Romani acerbiils hand dubid ezegissent tributam 
CsBsari solyendum. And in the Rabbinical treatise especially relating to the manner 
of collecting these does, it^is said : Placidd & quovis semisidum expetiemnt Gro- 
tius : Oredibile est mnltos, quia non cogebantor, id onus detrecUtsse. 

* Augustine (Qucett. Svang,, L 1, qu. 28) helps it out in another way : In omni 
regno terreno intelligendum est liberoa esse regni illios . . . Mult6 ergo magis libeii 
die debent in quolibet regno terreno filii regni illins, sub quo sunt omnia regna terreoik 

f See Mr. Obbbwill's DiMserUUions^Y. 2, p. 874^ aeq. 
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him, whether to claim from him the money or not, and in this doubting 
and inquiring spirit, they may have put the question to Peter. Hus 
Theophylact suggests. But afler all, we want that which the history 
has not given, the tone in wluch the question was put, to know whether 
it was a rude one or the contrary. To their demand Peter, overhasty, 
as was so oflcn the case, at once replied that his master would pay the 
money. No doubt zeal for his master's honor made him so quick to 
pledge his Lord: he was confident that his piety would make lum 
prompt to every payment sanctioned and sanctified by God's Law. 

Yet at the same time there was here on the part of the apostle a 
failing to recognize the higher dignity of his Lord : it was not in this 
spirit that he had said a little while before, ^'Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." He understood not, or at least for the time 
had lost sight o^ his Lord's true position and dignity, that he was a Son 
over his own house, not a servant in another's housed— that he was the 
Head of the theocracy, not one of Its subordinate members, so that it 
was to him in his Father that payments were to be made, not Jrom him 
to be received. This last had been out of all reason ; for he who was 
to be a ransom for all other souls, could not properly give a ransom for 
his own.* It was not for him who was " greater than the temple," and 
himself the true temple, (John ii. 21,) identical with it according to its 
spiritual significance, and in whom the Shechinah glory dwelt, to pay 
dues for the support of that other temple built with hands, which was 
now fast losing its significance, since the true tabernacle was set up, 
which the Lord had pitched and not man. 

It is then for the purpose of bringing back Peter, and with him the 
other disciples, to the true recognition of himself, from which they had 
in part fallen, that the Lord puts to him the question which follows ; 
and being engaged, through Peter's hasty imprudence, to the rendering 
of the didrachm, which now he could scarcely recede from, yet did it in 
the remarkable way of this present miracle— a miracle which should 
testify that all things served him, from the greatest to the least, even to 
the fishes that walked through the paths of the sea, — ^that he was Lord 
over nature, and having nothing, yet in his Father's care for him, was 
truly possessed of all things, f Here, as so oflcn in the life of our Lord, 

* AmbroBe {Ep. 7, c. 12, Ad Jttstum) : Hoc est igitur didrachma, quod exigebatar 
secundiim legem : sed noD debebat illud filius regis, sed alienus. Quid enim se 
Cbristus redimeret ab hoc mundo, qui venerat ut tolleret peccatum mundi f Quid 
se k peccato redimeret, qui descenderat, ut omnibus peccatum dimitteret t . . . Quid 
se redimeret k morte, qui carnem susceperat, ut morte suft onmibus resurrectionem 
adquireret t OL Fnarr. in Pt. zlviii. 14. 

t The graud poem which Tholuck has translated from the Fersiao Mystic {BlU' 
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the depth of his poverty and humiliation is lightened up by a gleam of 
his glory. And thus, by the manner of the payment, did he re-assert 
the true dignity of his person, which else by the payment itself might 
have been obscured and compromised in the eyes of some, but which it 
was of all importance for the disciples that they should not lose sight of, 
or forget. The miracle, then, was to supply a real need, — slight, in- 
deed, as an outward need, for the money could assuredly have been in 
some other and more ordinary ways procured; but as an inner need, 
most real: in this, then, differing in its essence from the apocryphal 
miracles, which are continually mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever. 

And we may see this purpose of our Lord's coming clearly out from 
the very first. He did not wait for Peter to inform him what he had 
done, and to what he had engaged him ; but f» soon as ^^ he was came 
into the house, Jesus prevented^^ or anticipated, his conmiunication, 
showing that he was acquainted with it already, — ^that he was a dis- 
cemer of the thoughts of the heart, — ^that it was for him as though he 
had been present at that conversation between his disdple and the collec- 
tors of the money.* Preventing him thus, he said, " What thinkest thoUj 
Simon ? on what principle hast thou been promising this for mo ? is not 
all the analogy of things earthly against it 1 Of whom do the kings of 
the earth^^ (with an emphasis on these last words, for there is a silent 
contrasting of these with the King of heaven, as at Ps. ii. 2,) *' taJe$ 

thentammlvng atu der Morgenl. Mytt, p. 148,)^ll8 exactly the same story, namely, 
that all nature waits on him who is the friend of God, so that all things are his, and 
his seeming poverty is but another side of his true riches ; only that what there is 
only in idea, is here clothed in the flesh and blood of an actual fact I can give but 
a most inadeq*iate extract : 

Adbam Ibrahim saas einat am M eereastrand, 
N&bte dort ala BetUer aioh aein Mfinchgewand. 
Pldtzllch tritt ein Emir mit Gefolg* ihn an, 
Der Tormala dem Seelenkflnig wkterthan, 
KUaat den Fuaa ihm, und wird alaobald yerwlrrt, 
Da den Scheich er in der Kntt' anaicbtlg wird. 
Den, dem einat gehorchl* ein weitea Landfeblet, 
Slauuend er Jetzt aeine Kntte niben aiebt. 
• • • • 

Dranf der Scbeich die Nadel pldtzlich wirft in*a Meer, 
Ruft dann laat : Dir Fiache, bringt die Nadel ber I 
Alsbald ragen bunderttauaend Kdpf bervor, 
Jeder Fiach bringt eine goldne Nadel ror. 
Nui der Scbeleb mIt Emat aicb zu dem Emir kebrt: 
Wonderat da dicb nocb, daaa ieb die KuU* begebit ? 

* Jerome: Antequdm I'etrus suggeret, Dominus interrogat, ne scandaliientiir 
disdpuli ad postulationem tributi, quum yideant eum noese qua absente se geata sunt. 
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custom or tribute P^ Qirist ai^es here from the less to the greater 
from things earthly to things heavenly, not as though the things earthly 
eould prove the things heavenly ; but, since those are the shadows of 
these, from the shadow concluding the form of the substance. And 
when Peter confessed that it was not of their own children, but ^ of 
8iranger8"\ then at once he brought him to the conclusion whither he 
was leading him, that ^^ the children^^ or as it would be better, ^ the 
sons," were "^«e."J 

But this plural, '^ the eonSy^ and not ^' the Son," has sometimes been 
brought against the interpretation, which would make our Lord to have 
had himself and himself only, as the only-begotten Son of God, in his 
eye when he thus spake. Yet it is obvious that while he is making a 
general statement of the worldly relations from which he borrows his 
analogy, and by which he is helping the understanding of his disciples^ 
as there might be not merely one but many sons to a worldly king, oi 
as there are many kings of whom he is speaking, so was it natural foi 
him to throw his speech into a plural form ; and it is just as natural, 
when we come to the heavenly order of things which is there shadowed 
forth, to restrain it to the singular, to the one Son ; since to the King of 
heaven, who is set against the kings of the earth, there is but one, the 
only-begotten of the Father.g And the explanation, namely, that he 

* K^aoc, the capitation tax ; T(?aft custoniB or tolls on goods. 

f There is no doubt a difficulty in finding exactly the right translation lor dAAor- 
Qiuv, For it is not so strong as ooj ** 9tranger$" or the atieni of the Vul^jate, or 
Luther's von Fremdea It means to express no more than those that are not the vloi^ 
that stand not in their nearest and most immediate relation to the kmg (qui mn per- 
tinent ad familiam Regis: Euinoel). So Hammond, "other folk," and De Wette; 
von ihren Sohnen, [which is better than Luther's von ihren Eindem,'] oder von de« 
andem Leuten. Compare for this use of dXXorpioCf Sirac. xL 29. Ofrorer, (Die MeiL 
Sage^ y. 2, p. 56,) stumbling at the whole account, finds fault with this interpret 
tation, because forsooth the Jews were not dXXorptoif — as though they were not so 
in comparison with Christ : and, again, because they too were vloi QeoO, — •• though 
they were so in any such sense as he was. It is most true that from his standing 
point, to whom there is nothing in Christ different from another man, the narrative 
does, in his own words, " suffer under incurable difficulties.'* 

X With a play on the words, which is probably much more than a mere play, and 
tests upon a true etymology, so witnessing for the very truth which Christ is asserting 
here, we might say in ^tin, Liberi sunt liberl (Liberi, the children, so called in 
opposition to the household, the servi : Fbeund's LoL Worttrbuehj s. v. liber.) Thoee 
rery words do occur in the noble Easter hymn beginning, 

Cedant Justi signs IucIQb. 

§ Grotius observes rightly that it is the locus communis, whidi is to account for 
the plural : Plural! numero utitur, non quod ad alios eam extendat libertatem, sed quod 
lomparatio id exigebat, sumta non ab unius sed ab omnium Regum moire ae odd- 
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intends to extend the liberty to his poeple, to all that in this secondary 
sense are the sons of God, cannot be, admitted: for it is not the fact 
concerning dues owing to God. Nor even if this discourse had relation 
to a civil payment, would it te true ; however such an interpretation 
might be welcome to Anabaptists,* having found &vor also with some 
of the extreme Romish canonists, as an argument for the exemption of 
the clergy from payments to the state, although others among themselves 
truly remark rthat it must include all the faithful or none.f It is not 
thus, not OS one of many, not as the first among many sons, but as the 
true and only Son of God, he claims this liberty for himself; and " we 
may observe by the way, that the reasoning itself is a strong and con- 
vincing testimony to the proper Sonship, and in the capacity ot Son to 
the proper relationship of Jesus Christ to the Father, which those who 
deny that relationship will not easily evade or impugn. J There is in 
these words the same implicit assertion of Qirist^s relation to God as a 
different one from that of other men, which there is throughout the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandman, in the distinction which is so 

8uetudine. The best defence of the cleaving to the plural in the application of the 
words is that made by Cocceius : Christus ostendit nee se, qui Filius Del est, obligari 
ad didrachma .solyendum, tanquam Tivrpov animai suss, nee sues discipulos, qui ab 
ipso hsereditant libertatem, et non argento redimuntur (Es. lil 8) sed predoso ipsius 
aanguine (1 Pet i. 18, 19) et fiacti sunt filii Dei vivi (Hos. I 10) amplius teneri ad 
•eryitutem fig^a. Olshausen foU9ws him in this. 

* The Anabaptist conclusions Tthich might be drawn from an abuse of the pas- 
sage, are met on right general grounds by Aquinas {Sum, Theol.f 2* 2", 104, art 6,) 
though he has not any very precise insight into the meaning of this history. Milton 
{Defence of the PeopU of Englv^ c. 8) makes exceedingly unfair use of this 
passage. 

f Tirinus (in loc.) : Nam pari jure omnes justi, immo omnes Christian! exempti 
essent Michaelis affirms that others too have pushed these words to the asserting the 
eame liberty ; for he teUs a story {3io9ai9che Beeht^ v. 8, p. 210) of having himself 
in travelling, seen a Pietist cheat the revenue before his eyes ; and when he asked him 
how he could find conscience to do so, the other defended himself with these words, 
** Then are the children free J* The story is, m^ppily, only too welcome to him. 

X Greswell's IHseert., v. 2, p. V86. Ghrysostom uses the same argument I know 
not whether any use was made of this passage in the Arian controversy by those 
who were upholding the Catholic faith ; but Hilary, a confessor and standard-bearer, 
for the truth in that great conflict, does distinctly bring out how the Godhead of 
Christ is involved in this argument {Oomm, in Matth., in loc) : Didrachma tamquam 
ab homine poscebatur & Christo. Sed ut ostenderet Legi se non esse subjectum, %U 
in ie patemce dignitatis gloriam eantettaretnrt terreni privilegii posuit exemplum > 
oensu aut tributis regum filios non teneri, potiusque se redemtorem animie nostra 
eorporisque esse qukm in redemptionem sui aliquid postulandum ; quia Regis FiHani 
extra oommunionem oporteret esse reliquorum. 
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markedly drawn between the son and the servants of the householder: 
and these statements on th^ matter, which are thus, as it were, bedded 
deep in Scripture, assumed as the foundation of further superstructures^ 
not lying on the sur&ce, or contained in single isolated expression^ 
will always carry with them a peculiar weight. It is true that for the 
unbelieying, for those that are determined not to be convinced, there is 
aliiwys a loop-hole of escape, as from other declarations, so also from 
these ; in the present instance, the plural '^ sons^^ affords for those who 
seek it the desired opportunity of evasion. 

But under this protest Christ will pay the money ; " Lest we should 
offend thenij lest they should say we despise the temple, or should count 
that we are come to destroy the law," — ^lest they who knew not the aw- 
ful secret of his birth, should imagine that he was using a false liberty ;* 
or even lest it might appear unseemly if he went back from that to which 
his follower had engaged him, he will pay it. Thus will he provide 
things honest in the sight of men. There was no need, only a beoona- 
ingness, in the payment ; in the same way as there was no necessity 
for his baptism; it was that whereto of his own choice he willingly 
submitted ; nor yet for the circumcision which he received in his flesh ; 
but he took on him the humiliations of the law, that he might deliver 
from under the law. And here comes out the deeper meaning of the 
Lord not paying for himself only, but for Peter, the representative of 
all the faithful, — ^^/or me and for thee ;^^ — ^he came under the same 
yoke with men, that they might enter into the same freedom which was 
his.f But, as on other occasions, at his presentation in the temple, 
(Luke ii. 22 — ^24,) and again at his baptism, there was something more 
than common which should hinder the misunderstanding of that which 
was done ; — at the presentation, in Simeon's song and Anna's thanks- 
giving : at the baptism, first in John's reluctance to baptize him, and 

* Chrjsostom {Hom, 64 in Joh.) uoderetaDds in a remarkably different way these 
wordB, " Lest we thoidd offend them;'" lest, when this secret of our heayenly birth, 
and our consequent exemption from tribute is told them, they should be unable to 
receive it ; lest we should thus put a stumbling-block in their way, reyealing to them 
something which they were altogether unable to receive. 

f Ambrose (Ep, 7, c 18, Ad Jtutvm): Ideo didrachmum solvi jubet pro se et 
Petro, quia uterque sub Lege generati. Jubet ergo secundiim Legem solxi, ut eo% 
qui sub Lege erant redimerei And Augustine, on the words which be foond Fa 
cxxxvil 8: Domine, retribues pro me, adduces this history, saying, Nihil debebat: 
pro se non reddidit^ sed pro nobis reddidit; and again {Serm 165, c *J): Mysteriao 
latebat : Christus tamen tributum non debitum persolvebat Sic persolvit et mortem; 
non debebat, et persolvebat. lUe nisi indebitum solveret, nunquam nos k debito 
Uberaret Jerome (Comm, in Matthf in loc.) : Ut ostenderetur aimilitudo camia, dimi 
eodom et servus et Dominus pretio liberator. 
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then in the opeaed heaven and the voice from thence ; — so also is there 
here a protest of Christ's immunity from the present payment, first in 
his own words, " Then are the children free^'^ and next in the novel 
method by which he supplies the emergent need.* 

For putting back Peter to his old vocation, he says, "G^ Ihou to the 
tea, and cait a hook, and take up the fah that Jlrst cometh up;\ and 
when thou hast opened hie mouth, thou ehalt find a piece of money ^^ or " a 
stater," as it is in the margin* It is remarkable, and a solitary instance 
of the kind, that the issue of the bidding is not told us : but we are, of 
course, meant to understand that at his Lord's comn)and Peter resumed 
his old occupation, went to the neighboring lake, cast in his hook, and 
in the mouth of the first fish that rose to it, found, according to his 
Lord's word, the money that was needed. " That take,l and give unte 
them for me and theeJ*^^ He says not " for us,," but as elsewhere, " 1 
ascend unto my Father and your Father ; and to my God and your God," 
(John XXV. 17,) so does he use the same language here ; for while he 
has made common part with his brethren, yet he has done this by an 
act of condescension, not by a necessity of nature ; and for them it 
greatly imports that they should not confound the two, but see ever 
clearly that here is a delivered and a deliverer, a ransomed and a ran- 
somer, however to the natural eye it may seem that there are two who 
alike are ransomed. 



* Bengel: In medio acta BubmiBsionis emicat majestas. And Olarius: Reddit 
ergo censum, sed ex ore piscia aoceptum, ut agnoflcatur majestas. So too Origen 
{Comm. iH MattK^ in loc) recognizes a saving of the Lord's dignity in the mode of 
the payment Of course, when we speak of this saying of his dignity, it is of a saving, 
not for his own sake, but for men's, since it is most important for them that they think 
not imworthily of him. In other cases, where misapprehension was possible, we find 
a like care for this. (John xi. 41, 42.) 

f This does not mean the first that he drew up with his line, but the first that 
ateended from the deeper waters to his hook. 

X Moule {Heraldry of Fiih) gives the natural mythology connected with this 
miracle. He says, " A popular idea assigns the dark marks on the shoulders of the 
haddock to the impression left by St Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took 
the tribute money out of the fish's mouth at Capernaum ; but the haddock certainly 
does not now exist in the seas of the country where the miracle was performed .... 
The dory, called St Peter's fish in several countries of Europe, contends with the 
haddock the honor of bearing the marks of the apostle's fingers, an impression trans- 
mitted to posterity as a perpetual memorial of the miracle. The name of the dory 
IS hence asserted to be derived from the French adork, worshipped. 

§ Observe the &vtI ifioH koI aov, (cf. Matth., xx. 28,) — another proof that we 
nave here to do with the ransom for persons, a price given in their steady with a 
reference to the original institution of this payment, and so another argument, if that 
were needed, for the correctness of the view maintained at the outset 
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As has been observed on the miraculous draught of fidies, the min^ 
de does not lie only in a foreknowledge on the Lord's part that so ft 
should be in the first fish which came up, for it was not merely that he 
foreknew the fact ; but he himself, by the mysterious potency of hit 
will, which ran through all nature, drew the particular fish to that spot 
at that moment, and ordained that it should swallow the hook. Compare 
Jon. i. 17, '^ The Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow up Jonah." 
Thus we see the sphere of animal life unconsciously obedient to his 
will ; that also is not out of God, but moves in him, as does every other 
creature. (1 Kin. iiii. 24 ; xx. 36 ; Amos ix. 3.) 

All attempts to get rid of a miracle, and to make the Evangelist to 
be telling, and meaning to tell, an ordinary transaction, as the scheme 
for instance of Paulus, who will have it that the Lord bade Peter go 
and catch as many fish as would sell for the required sum, and who 
maintains that this actually lies in the words, — all such, it is at cmoie 
evident are hopelessly absurd.* Yet, on the other hand, it is an idle 



* His honesty and his Qreek keep admirable company. Ufdrw IxBvv he takes 
ooUectively, primum quemque piscem, dvoi^ac rd arofia aifTov solvens earn ab hamo^ 
eCfyjjaeic aTari^pa yendendo piscem statera tibi oomparabis. Tlus has not even the 
merit of noyelty ; for I find the same scheme mentioned in E5ohk&*s Analeda (ia 
loc), published in 1766 : Piscem capies quem pro stater e yendere poteria. In a later 
work, howeyer, Patdus desires to amend his plea, and dvoi^ac rd arofm is no logger, 
opening the fish's mouth to take out the hook, but, opening thine own month, t. c, 
crying the fish for sale, airroO (adyerbially) there, upon the spot, evp^aetc arar^pa thoa 
wilt earn a stater. Another of the same school (see Kuinoel, in loc) will have that 
the whole speech is a playful irony on the Lord's part, whereby he would show Peter 
the impossible payment to which he has pledged him, when money they had none in 
hand ; as though he had said, *' The next thing which you had better do is to go and 
catch us a fish, and find in it the piece of money which is to pay this tax for which 
you have engaged," — not as meaning that he should actually do this, but as a slight 
and kindly rebuke. It was reserved, however, for the yet more modem or mythic 
school of interpreters to find other difficulties.here besides the general one of there 
being a miracle at all. "How,** exclaims one of the chiefest of these, (SiBAvaa, 
Lehen Jetu, y. 2, p 196,) ** could the fish retain the stater in its mouth t the coin 
must needs have dropt out while it was opening its jaws to swallow the hook : and, 
moreover, it is not in the mouths, but in the bellies, of fishes that precious things are 
commonly found.** Such is the objection against which this history is to prove too 
weak to stand 1 It can only be matched with the objection which another interpreter 
makes to the historic accuracy of the account of Daniel and the lion's den ; namely, 
that if a stone was laid at the mouth of the den, the lions must needs have been bq!^ 
focated, — so that nothing will satisfy him but that the den's mouth must have been 
by this stone hermetically sealed. Surely to anticipate the above difficulty, and io 
evade it, Juvencus gives dvoi^ac rd arSfia, with this variation, 

Hv^ns pandantnr $cisn penetralia ventriel 
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and unwarranted multiplication of miracles, to assume that the stater 
was created for the occasion,* and it is in fact a stepping out of the re* 
gion of miracle altogether into that of absolute creation ; for in the 
miracle, as distinguished from the act of pure creation, there is always 
a nature-basis to which the divine power which works the wonder, more 
or less closely links itself. That divine power which dwelt in Christ, 
restored, as in the case of the sick and blind; it multiplied, as the 
bread in the wilderness; it ennobled, as the water at Cana; it quickened, 
as Lazarus and others; it brought together, as here, by wonderful coin- 
cidences, the already existing ; but, as far as we can see, it formed no 
new limbs ; it made no bread, no wine, out of nothing ; it created no 
new men : it did not, as &r as our records reach, pass over on any one 
occasion into the region of absolute creation.f 

The allegorical interpretations, or rather uses, of this miracle, for 
they are seldom meant for more, have not in them much to attract, nei- 
ther that of Qement,! with which Theophylact mainly agrees, that each 
skilful fisher of men will, like Peter, remove the coin of pride and 
avarice and luxury, from the mouth of them whom they have drawn 
up by the hook of the Go^el from the waste waters of the world ; nor 
yet that which St. Ambrose brings forward, wherein the stater plays* 
altogether a different, indeed, an opposite part ;§ nor has Augustine'js] 
more to draw forth our assent. Hie miracle is rich enough already in 
meaning and in teaching, without our seeking to press it further. 

* So does Seb. Schmidt, {Fueie. DtM., p. 796.) Chrysostom (iSTom. 87 inJoh.) 
haa a like explanation of the fish whidi the disciples find ready upon the shore (John 
zxi. 9) ; in the same way many assume that Christ not merely gare sight to, but 
made organs of vision for, the man who was bom blind. (John ix.) 

f The accounts are numerous of precious things being found in the bellies of 
fishes. The story of Polycrates* ring is well known ; (Herod., L 8, c 42 ;) and in 
Jewish legend Solomon, haying lost his ring of power, recovered it in the same unex- 
pected way. (EisKNMxvoxB*B EiUdeekt Judenih., y. 1, p. 800.) Augustine (De OSv. 
J)eif L 22, c. 8) gives the account of a like incident in his own day, in which he seea 
a providential dealing of God to answer the prayer, and supply the need, of one of 
his servants. 

X Pmdag,, I 2, y. 1, p. 172, Potter's ed. Cf. Oaiaxir, Omm, in Matth,, for the 
same. 

§ HexaeriLy L 5, a 6: Ide6 mistt retia, et oomplexua est Stephanum, qm de 
Evangelio primus ascendit [tov 6vap6vTa irpQrrov] habens in ore suo staterem justi- 
tisa. Unde oonfesdone oonstanti cUmavit, dicens : Ecce video cgbIos apertos^ et Filium 
hominis stantem ad dexteram DeL So Hilabt, Ccmm, in McUth,, in loc. 

I Enarr, in Ps, cxxxvii. 8 : Primum sungentem de man, primogenitum & mortuis ; 
for by him, he says, with the error which rons through his whole interpretation, ab 
exaetione kufm §$euli liberamai; 



XXIX. 

THE RAISING OF LAZABUS. 

John zl 1 — 64 

Thb fact of this miracle being passed over altogether by the first three 
Evangelists, — a miracle, so memorable in itself so weighty too in its 
consequences, since the final and absolute determination to put the Lord 
. out of the way resulted immediately from it, — this must ever remain a 
mystery : the utmost that can be hoped is to suggest some probable 
solution of the omission. The following among the explanations which 
have been offered have found most favor. First, It has been said by 
some that the three earlier Evangelists, writing in Palestine, and while 
Lazarus w:\s yet alive, or at least while some of his family yet sur- 
vived, would not willingly draw attention, and it might be, persecution 
upon them ; but that no such causes hindered St. John, who wrote at a 
much later peiiod, and out of Palestine, from bringing forward this 
miracle. The omission on their part, and the mention upon his, will 
then be a parallel to a like omission and mention in regard of the disci- 
ple who actually smote off the ear of the high priest's servant Only 
St. John mentions that it was Peter who did it. (xviir. 10.) This ia 
Olshausen's view, and that of Grotius before him, who refers to John 
xii. 10, in proof of the danger that ensued to Lazarus from being this 
living witness of Christ's power. But how far-fetched a theory is this ! 
At the furthest it would apply only to the Gospel of St Matthew ; that 
of St. Mark was probably written at Rome, and for the Gentile Quris- 
tians, certainly not in Palestine; as little was that of St. Luke, which 
was addressed to his friend Theophilus, whom many intimations in that 
Gospel would make us conclude to have lived in Italy. Moreover, the 
existence of that danger, and of those snares against his life, while the 
miracle and the impression of the miracle were yet fresh, is no proof of 
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their existence long years after. The tide of things had swept onward ; 
new objects of hostility had arisen : — ^not to say that if there was danger, 
and if the danger would have been thus augmented, yet Lazarus was 
now a Christian, and would not have shrunk from that danger, nor 
would those who truly loved him have desired to save him from the post 
of honorable peril. For what else would it have been, but to have 
shrunk from confessing Christ, for him to have desired that a work 
which revealed so much of the glory of the Lord should remain un- 
told, lest some persecution or danger might from the telling accrue to 
himself? 

Others again, feeling this explanation to be insufficient, have ob- 
served how the three earlier Evangelists have confined themselves 
almost entirely to the miracles that the Lord wrought in Galilee, leaving 
those wrought in Jerusalem and its neighborhood nearly imtouched, and 
that so they came to omit this.* It is perfectly true that they did so. 
But this is not explaining, it is only stating in other words the fact 
which has to be explained; and the question still remains. Why they 
should have done so 1 and to this it is difficult to find now the satisfao- 
tory answer. 

In the house of Martha at Bethany, for St. Luke (x. 38) speaks of 
her as if alone the mistress of the house, the Lord had often found a 
hospitable reception ; and not in the house only ; he had found too a 
place in the hearts of the united and happy family which abode under 
that roof; and he loved with a peculiar human affection " Martha, and 
her sister, and LazarusJ'^\ It was to Bethany, afler the day's task was 
over in the hostile city, that probably he was oflen wont to retire for 
the night; (Mark xi. 11 — 19;) its immediate nearness to the city, — ^it 

* Thus Neander, Zeben JesUf p. S67. 

f Here, as throughout the Evangelical history, there is an exceeding scantiness in 
all the circumstantial notices concerns' ^ the persons mentioned ; that only being re- 
lated which was absolutely necessary to make the history intelligible ; and all atten- 
tion being directed to the portraying the spiritual life and what bore upon this. 
Whether Martha was an early widow, with whom her sister, and Lazarus, a younger 
brother, resided, or what other may have been the constitution of the household, it ia 
impossible to determine. — I cannot at all consent with Mr. Oreswell's ingenious essay. 
On the village of Martha and Mary, {Dittert, v. 2, p. 645,) of which the aim is to 
prove that in St. John's designation of Lazarus, and BfjBavia^ means one thing, the 
present place of his residence, and Ik r^f Kufiq^ VLapia^ kclI tidpOac another, the vil- 
lage of his birth, which he accounts to have been some Galilsan village, where the 
Lord had before been entertained by the sisters, (Luke x. 88,) and from whence they 
bad migrated to Bethany, during the later period of his ministry 'y—well worthy ai 
the essay is of perusal 
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was not more than fifteen furlongs distant, — allawicg him to letna 
thither betimes in the morning. And in the drde of this fiunilj-, witk 
Marjr, who ^sat at his feet and heard his words," with MarAai who 
was only divided between this and the desire to pay as much oatwaid 
honor as she could to her divine guest, with Lazarus his friend, we maj 
think of him as often wont to find rest and refreshment, after a day 
spent amid the contradiction of sinners, and among the men who daily 
mistook and wrested his words. 

But now there has &llen a doud upon this happy household of love; 
for not they even whom Christ loves are exempt from their share of 
earthly trouble and anguish ; rather are they bound over to it the more 
surely. Lazarus is sick ; and the sisters in their need turn to him, whom, 
it may be, they have themselves proved to be a helper in every time 
of trouble, whom at any rate they have beheld to be such in the ex* 
tremest needs of others. He is at a distance, beyond Jordan, probably 
at Bethabara, having withdrawn thither from the fury of his adveraa- 
ries; (John z. 39, 40; cf. John i. 28;) but the place of his conceal* 
ment, or retirement rather, is known to the friendly family, and tbey 
send a messenger with these tidings, '* Lord^ behold^ he whom thou loven 
is sickP Very beautiful is it to observe their confidence in him ; they 
take it for granted that this announcement will be sufficient, and say no 
more ; they do not urge him to come ; they only tell their need, as 
being sure that this will be enough ; he does not love, and forsake them 
whom he loves.* It is but a day's journey from Bethabara to Bethany, 
so that they securely count that help will not tarry long. , 

The words with which the Lord receives the message, and whidi 
we are to take as spoken, in the hearing indeed of the apostles, yet 
primarily to the messenger, and for him to bring back to them that sent 
him, '^ This sickness is not unto death^^\ are purposely enigmatical, and 
must have greatly tried the faith of the sisters. For by the time that 
the messenger returned, it is probable that Lazarus was already dead. 
Sorely therefore must this confident assurance that the issue of the sick- 
ness should not be death, have perplexed them. Could it be that their 
divine friend had deceived them, or had been himself deceived 1 Why 
had he not made the issue certain by himself coming, or, if aught had 
hindered that, by speaking that word which even at a distance was 
effectual to heal, that word which he had spoken for others, for those 



* Augustine (In Ev, Joh,, Draet, 40) : Kon dizeniDt, Yenl Amanti enim tan* 
ttimmod6 nantiandam fait. . . .SuflSdt ut noyeris ; noo enim amas, et deeeria. 

t Ilpdf eavanrv. So 1 John y. 16; cf. 1 Kin. xyiL 17; and 2 Kin. zx. 1 (LXX.^ 
where of Hezekiah it is said, iPfiucrticev etc 06vaTov, 
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that were well nigh strangers to him, and they had been saved 1 But 
as with so many other of the divine promises, whioh seem to us for the 
moment to come to nothing, and utterly to £ul, and this because we so 
little dream of the resources of the divine love, and are ever limiting 
them by our knowledge of them, so was it 'with this word, — a perplex- 
ing riddle, till the event had made it plain. Even now, in the eyes of 
him who saw the end from the beginning, that sickness was not unto 
death; as they too should acknowledge that it was not, when they 
should find that death was not to be its last issue, but only a moment 
of transition to a restored, and a higher life than any which yet Lazarus 
had lived ; — ^a higher life, for when Christ declares the meaning of that 
sickness, that it was ",/br the glory of Oody that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby, ^^ he certainly includes in this ^ glory of God^^ the per- 
fecting for Lazarus of his own spiritual being, as we cannot doubt that 
it was perfected through these wondrous events of his existence. This 
was his hard yet blessed passage into life. That which was the decisive 
crisis in his spiritual development was also a signal moment in the 
gradual revelation of the glory of Christ unto the world.- The Son of 
God was first glorified in Lazarus, and then on him, and through him to 
the world. (Compare the exact parallel, John ix. 2, 3.) 

It has been sometimes proposed to connect ver. 5 with what goes 
before, so making it to contain an explanation of the message, and of the 
ready confidence which the sisters show in the Lord's help ; or some- 
times, as by Olshausen, with the verse following ; and then St. John 
will be br^iging out into the strongest contrast the Lord's love to the 
distressed family at Bethany, and his tarrying notwithstanding for two 
days where he was, even after the message claiming his help had 
reached him. The Evangelist will in that case be suggesting to the 
thoughtful reader all that is involved in this love which waited so long, 
ere it would step in to save. But I am inclined to think that Maldona- 
tus has caught a truer view of the sequence of thought, when he connects 
this verse not with the one, but with the tufo which follow. He under- 
stands St. John to say, Jesus loved Martha and the others ; when there- 
fore he heard that Lazarus was sick, he abode indeed two days where 
he was, but " then after that eaith he to his disciples, Let us go into Judea 
again.^^ To conceive any other reason for his tarrying where he was 
those two days, than that he might have room to work that great mira- 
cle, is highly unnatural. Sometimes it has been assumed that he had 
in hand some great work for the kingdom of God where he was, some 
work which would not endure to be left, and which therefore he could 
not quit for the most pressing calls of private friendship. (See x. 41, 
42.) But he could have healed with his word at a distance as easily as 
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by his actual presence ; and this tarrymg was rathez a part of the se^ 
vere yet &ithf\il discipline of divine love ; he would let the need c<»iia 
to the highest before he interfered. We have frequent instances of the 
like. He comes in with his mighty help, but not till every other help 
has £siiled, till even his prombe has seemed to the weak £uth of men to* 
have failed and come utterly to nothing. 

But now, when all things are ready for him, he will return to Judea 
again. The wondering and trembling disciples remonstrate ; it was but 
now that he escaped instant death at the hands of his Jewish foes ; it 
was the necessity of withdrawing from their active malice w}iich brought 
him here, and will he now affront that danger anew ? In these their 
remonstrances with their Lord, their entreaties that he should not return 
to the scene of his former perils, there spake out indeed truest love to 
him ; but with it were mingled apprehensions for their own safety, as 
is revealed in ver. 16, where Thomas takes it for granted that to re- 
turn with him is to die with him. We must keep this in mind, if we 
would understand our Lord's answer to their remonstrance, ^' Are ther€ 
not twelve hours in the dayV^ or, rather, "Are not the hours of the day 
twelve 1" — ^in other words, " Is there not a time which is not cut short 
or abridged by premature darkness, but consists of twelve full hours,* 
during any part of which a man may walk and work without stumbling, 
being enlightened by the light of this world, by the natural sun in the 
heavens ? Such an unconduded day there is now for me, a day during 
any part of which I can safely accomplish the work given me by my 
Father, whose light I, in like manner, behold. So long as t^e day, the 
time appointed by my Father for my earthly walk, endures, so long as 
there is any work for me yet to do, I am safe, and you are safe in my 
company." The passage which yields the most helps to fix its mean- 
ing, is the very similar one spoken under similar circumstances of dan- 
ger, John ix. 4. And then, at ver. 10, leaving all allusion to Jiimself 
and contemplating his disciples alone, he links another thought to this, 
and warns them that they never walk otherwise than as seeing him who 
is the Light of men, — ^thtey never walk as in the night, — they undertake 
no task, they affront no danger, unless looking to him, unless they can 
say, The Lord is my Light ; for so to do were to involve themselves in 

* MaldonatuB : Ccrttim esse atque statum spatium Dei, quod minui fum pouit ; 
daodecim enim oonstare horis ; intra id spatium si quis ambulat, sine periculo amba- 
lare. Calvin : Yocatio Dei instar lacis diurna est, qua nos errare vel impingero zkxi 
patitur. Qoisquis ergo Dei verbo obtemperat, sec quidquam aggrediturnisi ejus jussa 
Ulum quoqae habere coelo ducem et directorem, et h&c fidudA securd et intrepidd vimm 
arripere potest C£ Ps. xc. 11. Grotius: Quanta ergo magis tut6 ambulo, qui prae- 
lucentem mihi habeo Inoem supraooolestem, ac divinam oogmtioDem Paterni propositi t 
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sure peril and temptation. The final words which explain why such a 
walker in the night should stumble, '* because there ie no light in him^^ 
are a forsaking of the figure which would have required something of 
this kind, " there is no light above him ;" but in the spiritual world it is 
one and the same thing not to see the light above us, and not to have it 
in us : for the haying it here is only the reflex and the consequence of 
seeing it there. (Cf. 1 John ii. 8 — 11.) 

We are not to suppose that the Lord receives new and later tidings 
from the house of sickness, announcing that it is now the house of death, 
and by this supposition to expl^ the new communication which ho 
makes to his disciples. But by the inner power of his Spirit he knows 
how it has fared with his friend ; '* Lazarus is dead^^ or, as Christ first 
expresses it, speaking in the heavenly tongue, " sleepeth ;" " hut I go^^ 
he adds, '^ that I may awake him out of sleep J^ Thus simply does he 
speak of the mighty work which he is about to accomplish ; so does he 
use concerning it a language which shall rather extenuate than exalt 
his greatness : it is but as a sleep and an awakening. The disciples, how- 
ever, misunderstood his words, and thought that he spake of natural 
sleep, an indication often of a favorable crisis in a disorder, and which 
they assume to be such here ; " Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well"* 
What need then, they would imply, that their beloved Lord should ex 
pose himself and them to peril, when his presence was not required, 
when all yjas going favorably forward without him? Hereupon the 
Lord explained to them that he spake of another sleep, even the sleep of 
death, from which he was going to awaken Lazarus. The image of death 
as a sleep is so common, belongs so to the natural symbolism of all 
nations, that it was no difficulty in the image itself which occasioned the 
misunderstanding upon their part ; but while it was equally possible for 
them to take his words in a figurative or in a literal sense, they erro- 
neously took them in the latter.f They make an exactly similar mis- 



* So Chrysostom, and Grotius : Diadpuli omnimodd qtuenmt Dozninuin ab isto 
itinere avocare. Ideo omnibus litiintar argumentis. 

f The use of the term KotfuUrOai in this sense is abundantly frequent in the Old Tea* 
lament, and not less in the New, as Matt, zxvil 62 ; Acts vil 60 ; soil. 36 ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 89 ; xi. 80 ; xv. 6, 18, 20, 51 ; 1 Thess. iv. 18, 14, 16 ; 2 Pet ill 4. So we have 
Koifjttjaic for the sleep of death, Sirac. xlvl 19. There is but one example of a use of 
i^nvi^eiv, similar to the present, namely, in the remarkable passage. Job idv. 12 : 
'AvOpoTTOc di Koi/itfOelc oh fi^ dvaary io^ dv 6 olpavdc ob fi^ avfifia^f Koi oIk i^vrrvia' 
^aovTcu i^ ^nvov airiSv, The nearest motive to this image may probably haye been 
the likeness of a dead body to one sleeping. Yet there may well lie in it a deeper 
thought, of the state of the dead being that of a sleep— not indeed a dreamleai 
sleep ; but the separation of the soul from the body as the appointed and indeed 
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take, though one involving a greater lack of spiritual insight, Matt, zH 
5—12. ^^ Then said Jenu unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead;^ aoiid 
pating at the same time a difficulty which might have risen up in their 
minds, namelj, whjr he was not there to save him. Through his ab^ 
sence there should be a higher revelation of the glory of God tbaa 
could have been from his earlier presence ; one that should lead them, 
and in them all the Church, to higher stages of &ith, to a deeper reoqg* 
nition of himself as the Lord of life and of death : ^^lam glad for your 
sokes that I teas not there, to the intent that you may heliew?^ He is 
glad that he was not there, for had he been upon the spot he could not 
have suffered the distress of those that were so dear to him to reach die 
highest point, but must have interfered at an earlier moment. 

When he proposes to go to him now, it is plain that in the mind of 
one of the disciples at least the anticipation of death, as the certain coih 
sequence of going, is not overcome. In the words of Thomas to loA 
fellow-disciples,* when he finds the perilous journey determined on, 
'^ Let us also go, that we may die with him,^^ there is a remarkable mix- 
ture of faith and unfaithfulness, — faith, since he counted it better to die 
with his Lord, than to live forsaking him, — ^unfaithfulness, since he eoB- 
ceived it possible that so long as his Lord had a work to aocomplisb, 
he or those in his company could be overtaken by any peril wlndi 
should require them to die together. Thomas was, most probably, of a 
melancholic, desponding character ; most true to his Master, yet ever in- 
dined to look at things on their darkest side, finding it most hard to raise 
himself to the standing point of faith, — to believe other and more than 
what he saw, (John xiv. 5 ; xx. 25,) — to anticipate higher and more 
favorable issues than those which the earthly probabilities of an evens 
promised.f Men of all temperaments and all characters were within 
that first and nearest circle of disciples, that they might be the repre 

necessary organ of its activity, may and must bring about, not a suspension, bat a 
depression, of the consciousness. Wherefore the state of the soul apart from the 
body is never considered in the Scripture as itself deshrable, nor as other thui a state 
of transition, the Scripture acknowledging no true immortality apart from the resor* 
rection of the body. (See Olshausen, in loc.) 

* XvftfiadrfT^c is used but this once in the New Testament. Grotius makes /tei* 
o^rot), with Lazarus ; but diroOuvufiev fief abrov, as Maldonatus well bringrs out, indi- 
cates fellowship not merely in death, but m dying, which was impossible in the case of 
Lazarus, who was already dead. I know no other interpreter who shares this view. 

f Maldonatus : Theodor. Mopsuest. Chrys. et Euthymius rectd fortasse indicant 
base verba, quamvis magnam audadse spedem pr» se ferant, non audads sed timidi 
esse hominis, amantis tamen Christum, 4 quo eum certum mortis, ut putabat, perico- 
Inm avellere non posset Bengel : Erat quasi medius inter banc vitam ei mortao^ 
tine tristitid et sine latiti& paratus ad moriendom ; ncn tamen sine fidei 
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nentatiyes and helpers of all that hereafter, through one difficulty and 
another, should attain at last to the liill assurance of faith. Very beau- 
tifully Chrysostom* says of this disciple, that he who now would hardly 
venture to go vnth Jesus as &r as to the neighboring Bethany, after- 
wards without him travelled to the ends of the world, to the farthest 
India, daring all the perils of remote and hostile nations. 

Martha and Mary had not, probably, ventured to send to the Lord 
for help, till the sickness of their brother had assumed a most alarming 
character, and he had most likely died upon the same day that the mes- 
senger announcing his illness had reached the Lord, else he would 
scarcely have been four days in his grave when Jesus came. The day 
of the messenger's arrival on this calculation would be one day ; two 
our Lord abode in Persea after he had dismissed him, and one more he 
would have consumed in the journey from thence to Bethany ; — ^for it 
was not more than the journey of a angle day from the one place to the 
other. Dying upon that day, he had, according to the custom of the 
Jews, which made the burial immediately to follow on the death, been 
buried upon the same day, as a comparison of this verse with ver. 89 
clearly shows.f (Cf. Acts v. 6—10.) 

But before the arrival of him, the true Comforter, other comforters, 
some formal, all weak, had arrived. { it was part of the Jewish cere- 
monial of grief, which was all most accurately defined,§ that there 
should be numerous visits of condolence, a great gathering of friends 
and acq^iaintance, not less than ten, as in the case of a marriage com- 



* In Joh,, Hem, 62. 

f This was speedier than with the Greeks, among whom a speedy burial was 
counted as an honor done to the dead ; (see Becksb's CharikleB, v. 2, pp. 178, 179 ;) 
yet it did not take place generally till the second or third day after death. (See the 
Diet, of Or, and Rom. Antt., s. v. Funus.) 

X St John's mention of the nearness of Bethany to Jerusalem, (not above two of 
our miles,) is to account for the fetct that so many of the Jews from thence should 
have been assembled round Martha and Mary. *At nepl VdpOav koI Mapiav, to signify 
Biartha and Mary themselves and no other, is a Grecism of the finer sort, which is 
familiar to all Olshausen, not denying this, is yet inclined to think that here the 
phrase may indicate that before the mourners firom the comparatively more distant 
Jerusalem had arrived, there had already assembled some such, of their own sex, 
probably of their own kin, from Bethany itself, to whom the later coming joined 
themselves. Tholuck and Liicke take the same view of the phrase. Cf Acts xiii. 
IZ: 01 irepl rdv ITavAov, " Paul and his company." 

§ Thus the days of mourning were to be thirty, of these the three first were days 
of weeping (fletus) ; the seven next days of Icanentatian (planctus) ; ^ the remainder 
till the thirtieth, more generally of mourning (masror). 
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pony, round those that were moamiiig fi>r their dead ; (1 Chron. m 
522 ;) sometimes, and on the part of some, a reality, yet oftentunea also 
for the mourners a most weary and burdensome foroL* Job's comfort- 
ers give witness how. little sympathy there sometimes existed with the 
suffi^ers. At times, too, it was a bitter mockery, when the aatlion of 
the grief professed to be the comforters in it. (Gen. xzzviL 35u) But now 
he comes, who could indeed comfort the mourners, and wipe away tears 
from the eyes. Yet he comes not to the house ; that had berai already 
occupied by those who were for the most part alien, if not hostile, to 
him : and not amid the disturbing influences of that uncongenial cirels^ 
would he have his first interview with the sorrowing sbters find j^aoe. 
Probably he tarried outside the town, and not very fiur firom the spoi 
where Lazarus was buried, as indeed seems implied by the suppoaitioQ 
of the Jews, that when Mary went to meet him, she had gone to the 
grave, (ver. 31.) Abiding there, he may have suffered the tidings to 
go before him that he was near at hand. 

When it is said that Martha, hearing of his approach, ^toeniand wui 
him, but Mary sat still in the house^^ we are not in this hastening of the 
one, and tarrying of the other, to trace, as many have done,f the di£> 
ferent characteristics of the two sisters, or to find a parallel here with 
Luke z. 39. For when Mary on that former occasion chose to sit still, 
it was because it was at the feet of Jesus that she was sitting ; this 
nearness to him, and not the sitting still, was then the attraction. The 
same motives which kept her, on that other ciccasion, in stillness there, 
would now have brought her with the swifl impulses of love to the place 
where Jesus was. And moreover, no sooner did Mary hear that her 
Lord was come than " she arose quickly and came unto him^ (ver. 29,) 
for it is evident that Martha's words, ^' The Master is come, and cailetk 
for thee^'* (ver. 28,) are the first intimation which Mary receives of the 
arrival of their heavenly friend. So Chrysostom, who says "^ It was 
not that Martha was now more zealous, but Mary had not heard.** 
This much characteristic of the two sisters there may very probably 
be in the narrative, namely, that Martha, engaged in active employment 
even in the midst of her grief, may have been more in the way of 
hearing what was happening in the outer world, while Mary, in her 
deeper and stiller anguish, was sitting retired in the house, and less 
within the reach of such rumor84 

* See LioBTFooT, (in loc.) for the maimer in which it had hardened into a dry 
and heartless formality. 

f As Bengel, "who here for once seems at fiiult, aoooonting for Mary's sitting 
still thus: Eratanimo sedatiore. So also Tholuck. 

% Maldonatos thinks that it is with thia very purpose that h«r sitting still is 
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I know not whether it is an accident of the narration which is fullei 
at one place than at the other, or whether it helongs to the characteristic 
touches which escape us at the first glance, but of which Scripture is 
so full, that nothing should be said of Martha's falling at the Lord's 
feet, while this is noted of her sister, (ver. 32.) Martha too is ready 
to change words with Christ, but the deeper anguish of Mary finds ut- 
terance in that one phrase, the one thought which was uppermost in the 
heart of either : " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died;^^ and then she is silent. For it is the bitterest drop in their whole 
cup of anguish, that all this might have been otherwise : had this sick- 
ness befallpn at another moment, when Christ was nearer, had he been 
able to hasten to their aid so soon as he was summoned, all might have 
been averted, they might have been rejoicing in a living, instead of 
mourning over a dead, brother. Yet even now Martha had not alto- 
gether renounced every hope, though she ventures only at a distance to 
allude to this hope which she is cherishing still. ^' But I know that even 
now^^ now, when the grave was dosed upon him, '^ whatsoever thou wilt 
ash of God, Ood will give it theeJ*^ High thoughts and poor thoughts of 
Christ mingle here together ; — ^high thoughts, in that she sees him as 
one whose effectual fervent prayers will greatly prevail — ^poor thoughts, 
in that she thinks of him as obtaining by prayer what indeed he has by 
the oneness of his nature with God.* • 

With words which yet are purposely ambiguous, being meant for 
the trying of her faith, Jesus assures her that the deep, though unut* 
tered longing of her heart shall indeed be granted, — ^" Thg brother shall 
rise again,^^ But though her heart could take in the desire for so great 
a boon, it cannot take in its actual granting ; it shrinks back half in 
unbelief from the receiving itf She cannot believe that these words 
mean more than that he, with all other faithful Israelites, will stand in 
his lot at the last day ; and with a slight movement of impatience at 



mentioDed yer. 20, as an explanation of her not having been in the way of hearing, 
and so not having heard, of onr Lord's arrival, and therefore not hastening with her 
sister to meet him. He says : Quia enim dizerat Martham obviam Ohristo processisse, 
ne quis miraretur, aut Mariam accnsaret quod non et ipsa processisset, excusat earn 
tacitd, dicens sedisse domi, ideoque nihil de Cbristi adventu cc^oyisse. Martha 
enim oogooyit, quia credibile est domo aliquil caus^ fuisse progressam, et solent qui 
foris in publico yereantur, muUos a>lligere rumores, quos ignorant, qui domi delitescunt 

* Qrotius : £t' hie infirmitas appareL Putat ilium gratiosum esse apud Deum, 
Don autem in illo esse plenitudinem DiyinsB potestatis. 

f How remarkable an instance of the like we have, Acts xii Tike Church could 
pray for Peter's deliverance (y. 6) ; but could not belieye its prayer heard and him 
delivered (ver. 16). 

41 
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such cold comfort, comfort that so little met the present loogmgB of 
her heart, which were to have her brother now, she answers, ^Jkmam 
that he shaU rise again in the resurreetian at the last day? In all tins 
there was much of carnal ; hers was as yet an earthly lore, clinging pas- 
sionately to the earthly objects of its a£^ion, and needing infinitdy 
to be exalted and poriiied. Unless the Lord had lifted her into a higher 
region of life, it would have profited her little tiiat he had granted her 
heart's desire* What would it have helped her to reoeiye bade her 
brother, if again she were presently to lose him, if once more thej were 
to be parted asunder by his death or her own % This lower boon woold 
only prove a boon at all, if he and she were both made partakov of a 
higher life in Christ ; then indeed death would have no more powo* 
over them, then they would truly possess one another, and for ever: 
and to this the wondrously deep and loving words of Christ would lead 
her. They are no unseasonable preaching of truths remote fironci her 
present needs, but the answer to the very deepest need of her soul ; they 
would lead her from a lost brother to a present Saviour, a Savioor in 
whom alone that brother could be truly and for ever found. ^lam M# 
Sesurrection and the Life; the true Life, the true Resurrection; the 
everlasting triumphs over death, they are in me — no distant Uiings, as 
thou spakest of now, to find place at the end of the world ; no things 
separate or separable from me, as thou spakest of lately, when thoa de- 
siredst that I should ask of another that which I possess evermore in 
myself. In me is victory over the grave, in me is life eternal : by 
fidth in me that becomes yours which makes death not to be death, but 
only the transition to a higher life." 

Such, I cannot doubt, is the general meaning and scope of these glo- 
rious words, which yet claim to be considered somewhat more nearly and 
in detail. When we ask ourselves what Christ means by the title, ^ The . 
Sesurrection," which he attributes to himself we perceive that in one as- 
pect it is something more, in another something less, than that other title 
of " The Life^'^ which he claims. It is more, for it is life in conflict with 
and overcoming death ; it is life being the death of death, meeting it in 
its highest manifestation, of physical dissolution and decay, and vanquish- 
ing it there. It is less, for so long as that title belongs to him, it implies 
something still undone, a mortality not yet wholly swallowed up in life, 
a last enemy not yet wholly destroyed, and put under his feet. (1 Cor. 

* This ifl the great thought of Wordsworth's Laodamia, She who gives her 
name to that sublime poem, does not lift herself, she has none to lift her, into those 
higher regions in which the return of the beloved would be a blessing sad a booo; 
sad thus it proves to her a joyless, disappointing gift, presently again to be snatched 
away. 
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xv. 25, 26.) As he is ^' the JResurrecHon^^ of the dead, so is he '^ ^9 
lAfi'^ of the living — ^absolute life, having life in himself, for so it has 
been given him of the Father, (John v. 26,) the one fountain of life,* 
so that all who receive not life from him pass into the state of death, 
first the death of the spirit, Mid then, as the completion of their death 
the death also of the body. 

The words following, *' Ht that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and belie^th in me shall never 
die^^ are not obscure as far as the gathering the sum total of their 
meaning : yet so to interpret them, as to prevent the two clauses of the 
sentence from seeming to contain a repetition, and to find progress in 
them, is not easy. If we compare this passage with John vL 32 — 59, 
and observe the repeated stress which is there laid on the raising up at 
the last day, as the great quickening work of the Son of God, (ver. 89, 
40, 44, 54,) we shall not hesitate to make the declaration '^ yet shall he 
Uve,^ in the first clause here, to be equivalent to the words, ^^ I will raise 
him up at the last day^^ there, and this whole first clause will then be 
the imfolding of the words, " / am the Resurrection ;" as such I will 
rescue every one that believeth on me from death and the grave. In 
like manner, the second clause answers to, and is the expansion of, the 
more general declaration, " / am the Life^^ — that is, " Whosoever liv- 
eth, every one that draweth the breath of life and believeth upon me,, 
shall know the power of an everlasting life, shall never truly die." 
Here, as so oflen in our Lord's words, the temporal death is taken no 
account of, but quite overlooked, and the believer in him is contempla- 
ted as already lifted above death, and made partaker of everlasting life. 
(John vi. 47.) 

Having claimed all this for himself^ he demands of Martha whether 
she can receive it : '' Believest thou this, — ^Uiat it is I who am this Lord 
of life and death 1 Does thy faith in the divine verities of the resurrec- 
tion and eternal life afler death centre in mel" Her answer, " Tea, 
Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world,^ is perhaps more direct than at first sight it appears. 
For one of the offices of Christ the Messiah was, according to the Jewish 
expectations, to raise the dead; and thus, confessing him to be the 
Christ, she implicitly confessed him also to be the quickener of the 
dead. Or she may mean, — "I believe all glorious things 'concerning 
thee ; there is nought which I do not believe concerning thee, since 1 
believe thee to be him in whom every glorious gift for the world is cen* 

* 'O ^av (Rev. I 8); d ^wmfjQv (Rom. iv. 17); * C«i> */«<5»' (Ool iii. 4); *nry> 
(«^(P8.xnv.»). 
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tred," — speaking like one whose faith, as that of most persons at aD 
times must be, was implicit rather than explicit : she did not know all 
which that name involved, but all which it did involve she was ready to 
believe. 

She says no more ; for now she will make her sister partaker of tbe 
joyful tidings that he, the long-desired, is come at last. Some good 
thing too, it may be, she expects from his high and mysterious words, 
though she knows not precisely what : a ray of comfort has found its 
way into her heart, and she would fidn make her sbter a sharer in this. 
Yet she told her tidings ^^ secretly ;'^^ fearing, it may be, that some of 
their visitors from Jerusalem might be of unfriendly disposition towards 
the Lord ; nor was her suspicion unfounded, as the event showed, (ver. 
46.) She says to Mary apart, '' The Master is come, and eaUeih for 
thee.^^ This, that he had asked for Mary, we had not learned from the 
previous account. At once she rises, and they that are round about her 
take it for granted that she is hastening in a paroxysm of her grief to 
the tomb, that she may weep there ; — as it was the custom of Jewish 
women oflen to visit the graves of their kindred,* and this especially 
during the first days of their mourning ; — ^and they follow ; fo^ thus it 
was ordained of God that this miracle should have many witnesses. 
Mary falls at the feet of the Lord Jesus, greeting him exactly in the 
same words as her sister, " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not diedJ*^ The words thus repeating themselves a second time ,from 
her lips, give us a glimpse of all that had passed in that moumfhl 
house, since the beloved was laid in earth — ^how oflen during that four 
days' interval the sisters had said one to the other, how different the 
issues might have been, if the divine friend had been with them. This 
had been the one thought in the hearts, the one word upon the lips, of 
either, and therefore was so naturally the first spoken by each, and that 
altogether independently of the other. This is indeed one of the finer 
traits of the narrative. 

At the spectacle of all this grief, the sisters weeping, and even the 
Inore indifierent visitors from Jerusalem weeping likewise, the Lord also 
^^ groaned in spirit and was troiibled.^^\ The word which we ti'ans- 

* RosKNifnxLLSB*8 Alte und Neue Morgefiland, y. 4, p. 281. Gxm, J>€ Imetm 
Uehrctorum, c T, § 26. 

f An emphasis has sometimes been laid on the Mpa^tv kavrov, torbavit seipsom. 
Thus by Augpistine (In, Ev, Joh, TVact, 49) : Quis enim enm posset nisi se ipse tor- 
bare f (C£ De Civ, Dei, L 14, c 9, § 8.) And by Bengel: Affeetas Jesn non faera 
passiones, sed yolontarisB commotiones, quas pland in suA potestate habebat ; et luse 
tnrbatio fiiit plena ordinis et rationis sommse. It would then express something of ih« 
ueTpioit66cta of the Schools, as opposed on the one side to fitmtic outbreaks of grie( oq 
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late ^^groaned^^* does indeed &r more express the feelings of indignation 
and displeasure than of grief, which, save as a measure of that is con« 
tained in all displeasure, it means not at all. But at what and with 
whom Jesus was thus indignant, has been very differently ejcplained. 
The notion of some of the Greek expositors,f that he was indignant 
with himself at these risings of pity, these human tears, — that the word 
expresses the inward struggle to repress, as something weak and un- 
worthy, these rising utterances of grief, is not to be accepted for an 
instant. Christianity knows of no such dead Stoicism ; it knows of a 
regulating, but of no such repressing, of the natural affections ; on the 
contrary, it bids us to weep with them that weep ; and, in the beautiful 
words of Leighton, that we '' seek not altogether to dry the stream of 
sorrow, but to bound it, and keep it within its banks." Some, as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Lampe, suppose that he was indignant in 
spirit at the hostile dispositions which he already traced and detected 
among the Jews that were present, th6 unbelief on their part with 
which he foresaw that great work of his would be received. Others, 



the other to the dndOeia of the Stoics. Yet while this is most true, it does not lie In 
this active irapa^ev iavrdv, which is accidental : since elsewhere, on similar occasions, 
we have the passive h-apaxfiti t^ nvevfian, (John ziii 21.) Ct, xil 27, with which 
this is in &ct identical. 

* 'Efippifidoficu (from ppt/itft Bpt/i6 a name of Persephone- or Hecate, and signify- 
ing The Angered, cognate with fremo^ Ppl9oc$ ^pifuiu) does not mean to be moved 
with any strong passion, as grief, or fear, but always implies something of anger and 
indignation. See Passow, s. v. who knows no other signification ; and in like manner 
all the Greek interpreters upon this passage, however they might differ concerning 
the cause of the indignation, yet found indignation here expressed. So Luther : Er 
ergnmmete im Geiste. Storr then has right when he says (Opiue, Acad., v. 8, p. 
264) : Quern vulg6 sumunt trUtitim sigpiificatxmi, is pland incertus esse videtur, ciim 
Qullo, quod sdamus, ezemplo confirmari poesit, Grsacisque patribus tam valde ignotns 
fuerit, ut materiam ad suocensendum, quamvis non repertam in Maris et comitimi 
ejus ploratu, qusererent eertd in humanss natursa (r^c aapKoc) Jesu propensione ad 
tristitiam, quam Jesus .... increpaverit (See SuiOEa's The$t,, s. v.) The other pas- 
sages in the Kew Testament where this word is used bear out this meaning. Twice* 
it is used of our Lord eommanding, under the threat of hie eamett dUptecuure, those 
whom he had healed to keep silence, (Matt ix. 80 ; Mark L 43,) and one of those who 
were indignant at what Mary had done in the matter of the ointment {koX tvePpifiuvro 
ai-r^t Mark xiv. 5). It is nothing but the difficulty of finding a satisfactory object 
for the indignation of the Lord, which has caused so many modem commentators to 
desert this explanation, lUid make the word simply and merely an expression of grief 
and anguish of spirit Lampe and Euinoel defend the right explanation ; and Lange 
{Theol Stud, und Kritt.^ 1836, p. 114, aeq) has many beautiful renuurks in an essay 
wherem he seeks to unite both meanings. 

f See SuiGxa's Thee.^ bl y. ifiPpiftaofiai, 
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that his mdignatioii was excited by the unbelief of Martha and Mar) 
and the others, which thej manifested in their weeping, whereby thej 
showed clearly that they did not believe that he woidd raise their dead 
But he himself wept presently, and there was nothing in these their na 
tural tears to have roused a feeling of the kind. 

Much better is it to take this as the indignation which the Lord of 
life felt at all which sin had wrought : he beheld death in all its fearful- 
ness, as the wages of sin ; and all the world's woes, of which this was but 
a little sample, rose up before his eye,— all the mourners and all the 
graves were present to him. For that he was about to wipe away the 
tears of those present, did not truly alter the case. Lazarus did but rise 
again, to taste a second time the bitterness of death : these moumers he 
might comfort, but only for a little while ; these tears he might stanch, 
only again hereafter to flow ; and how many had flowed and must flow 
with no such Comforter to wipe them, even fi>r a season, away ! Con- 
templating all this, a mighty indignation at the author of all this woe pos- 
sessed his heart And now he will delay no longer, but will do battle 
with him, and show, in a present, though as yet an incomplete, triumph 
over him, some preludes of his future victory.* With this feeling he 
demands, ^* JVhere have ye laid him f And they said unto Am, Zord^ come 
and see, Jeeus wept:'*^\ himself borne along with, and not seeking to re- 
sist, this great tide of sorrow. 

* ApolUiuuiaB : *Qael rtc yewaloc dptareiic 7«n)r noXe/dovc Id^, kavr&v itap6^w 

f We may compare, for purposes of ooDtrast, the words of Artemis in that ma- 
jestic ooncladiDg scene in the Htppolytue of Eoripides, where, in the nudst of hit 
misery, Hippolytos asks, 

and she answers, 

'OpO, KaT* baoav 9 06 difitc PaXelv ddxpy. 

Full as is that scene of soothing and eleyating power, and even of a di?ine sympathy^ 
' yet a Ood of tears was a higher conception than the heathen world could reach Uk 
After indeed the Son of Gkxl had come, and in that strange and inexplicable way haa 
begun to modify the whole feeling of the heathen world, long before men had eve^ 
heard of his name, the Roman poet could sing in words exquisitely beautiful theiD- 
selves, and belonging to a passagtf among the noblest which antiquity supplies: 

.... moUitlma oonU 
HnmsDO generl dare m luitara fkttetor, 
QiUB laerymaa dedlt : hmc nostri part opUna muHU. 

Ob the sinlessness of these natural affections, or rather on their necessity for a ML 
humanity, see Auoubtinx, De Civ, Dei, L 14, c 9, § 8. 
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Some of the Jews present, moved to good will by this lively sym- 
pathy of the Lord with the sorrows of those around him, exclaimed, 
" Behold how he loved him P^ But* others, perhaps invidiously, " Could 
not this man^ which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused that even this 
man should not have diedP He weeps over this calamity now, but 
oould he not have hindered it % He who could open the eyes of the 
blind, (they allude to the case which, through the judicial investigation 
that followed, had made so great a stir at Jerusalem, John ix.,) could 
he not (by his prayer to God) have hindered that this man should have 
died? There was indeed in this accusation, as there is so oflen in 
similar ones, something contradictory : for Mieir very assumption that he 
possessed such power and favor with God that he could have stayed the 
stroke of death, rested on the supposition of so high a goodness upon his 
part, as would have secured that his power should not have been grudg- 
ingly restrained in any case, where it would have been suitably exerted. 
It is characteristic of the exact truth of this narrative, (although it has 
been brought as an argument against it,) that they, dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem, should refer to this miracle which had lately occurred there, (John 
ix.,) rather than to the previous raisings from the dead, which might at 
first sight appear more to the point. But those, occurring at an earlier 
period, and in the remote Galilee, would not have been present to them 
with at all the same liveliness as was this miracle, which had "been 
brought out into especial prominmice by the contradiction which it had 
roused, and the futile attempts which had been made to prove it an im^ 
posture. Yet a maker up of the narrative from later and insecure tradi- 
tions would inevitably have fallen upon those miracles of a like kind, as 
arguments of the power of Jesus to have accomplished this. 

Meanwhile they reach the place where the tomb was, though not 
without another access of that indignant horror, another of those mighty 
shudderings that shook the frame of the Lord of life, — so dreadful did 
death seem to hin* who^ looking through all its natural causes, at which 
we often stop short, saw it purely as the seal and token of sin, so un- 
natural its usurpation over a race made for immortality. The tomb, as 
the whole course of the narrative shows, was without the town, (ver. 80,) 
and this according to the universal custom of the East, (Luke vii. 12,) 
which was not to place the dead among the living.f It was a cave. 



* Tii/^C ^^' We translate *" And some f* rather, *' But some. In the Vulgate, 
Quidam autem, 

f RosBNVUELUca's Alt$ %md Ifeus IforgerUand, y. 4, p. 281. In like manner the 
Qreeks honed for the most pert» and with only rare exceptions, without the walls U 
their cities. (Bxgkxe'8 CharikUs, y. 2, pi 188.) 
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Scdi were oommonlj the hnulj ybxHXb of the Jews : scmietimes nateni^ 
(GeD. xxiii. 9,) sometimes artifidal, and hollowed out bj man's Iftbot 
fjsom the rock, (Isai. xxii. 16 ; Matt. xxviL 60,) in a garden, (Jdm six. 
41,) or in some field, the possession of the fiunUj, (Gen. zziiL 9, 
17—20 ; xxxT. 18 ; 2 Kin« xxL 18 ;) with recesses in the ride^ 
wherein the bodies were laid, occasionaDj with chambers one b^ood 
another. Sometimes the entrance to these tombs was on a level, some> 
times there was a descent to them bj steps; this last seems most 
probable on the present occasion, from the stone being said to lie of» 
the tomb. The purpose of this stone was mainlj to prevent the en- 
trance of beasts of prey, and especiallj the nnmeroos jackals, which 
else might have found their way into these receptacles cf the dead, 
and torn the bodies. It was naturally of size and weight mough nol 
easily to be moved away. (Mark zvi. 3.) The tomb of our blessed 
Lord himself, with its " door," seems rather to have had a horizontal 
entrance.* 

' Among other slighter indications which we have that Mary and 
Martha were not at all among the poorest of their people, this is one^ 
that they should possess such a &mily vault as this. The poor had not, 
and it lay not within their power to purchase in fee, portions of land to 
set apart for these purposes of &mily interment The possession of 
such was a privil^e of the wealthier orders ; only such were thus 
liud in the sepulchres of their fathers.f We have another indication of 
this in the large concourse of mourners, and those of the higher ranks,| 
which assembled from Jerusalem to console the sisters in their bereave- 
ment; for even in grief that word is too often true, that *' wealth 
maketh many friends ; but the poor is separated from his neighbor." 
(Prov. xix. 4.) So, too, in the pound of ointment of spikenard, " verf 
costly ^^ with which Mary anointed the feet of the Saviour ; (John ni. 
8 ;) and the language of the original at ver. 19, however it may mean 
Martha and Mary, and not those around them,§ yet means them as the 
centre of an assemblage. This was the general view of the early 

• See Winkb's Heal Worterbueh, b. v. Grilber. 

t Becker {Chariklu, v. 2, p. 190) observes the same of the fiv^fiara among the 
Greeks. For the poorer and more numerous classes there were common burial-places 
•s with the Romans also. (See his OaHtu^ v. 2, p. 298; and the Diet of Or, and 
Rem, AfUt., s. V. Funus, p. 486.) 

X St John always uses ol *IovdaZot (ver. 19), as a designation for the chief waaong 
the Jews. 

g T^ irepl Mdpdav koX VLapiav, Lampe : Nee facild occurret phrasis nisi de per- 
lonis illustribus, qui amicorum aut ministrorum grege cincti erant Colligi ergo ex 
•& quoque hie potest quod Martha et Maria lautioris fortunso fuerint 
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Church concerning their rank in life. Chrysostom assumes the sisters 
to have been high-bom.* Yet though this was most probably the case, 
it is a mistaken emphasis which some lay upon '^ the toton of Mary and 
her sister Martha^^ (ver. 1,) when they conclude from thence that 
Bethany belonged to them. The Levitical law rendered, and was 
intended to render, any such concentration of landed property in the 
hands of only one or two persons impossible. As regards the phrase 
itself, by as good right Bethsaida might be said to have belonged tc 
Andrew and Peter, for the language is exactly similar. (John i. 45.) 

What is it that causes St. John to designate Martha (ver. 39) as " the 
sister of him that was dead^^ when this is plain from tne whole preced- 
ing narrative? Probably to explain her remonstrance at the taking 
away of the stone. She, as a sister of the dead, would naturally be 
more shocked than another at the thought of the exposure of that coun- 
tenance, upon which corruption had already set its seal ; — would most 
shudderingly contemplate that beloved form made a spectacle to stran- 
gers, now when it was become an abhorring even to them that had 
loved it best. Yet the words of her remonstrance are scarcely, as by so 
many they are interpreted, an experience which she now makes, but 
rather a conclusion which she draws from the length of time during 
which the body had already lain in the grave. With the rapid decom; 
position that goes forward in a hot country, necessitating as it does an 
almost immediate burial, the four days might well have brought tlus 
about, which she fears. At the same time, it gives the miracle almost 
a monstrous character to suppose it was actually the re-animating of a 
body which had already undergone the process of corruption. Eather 
he who sees the end from the b^inning, and who had intended that La- 
zarus should live again, had watched ov«r that body in his providence, 
that it should not hasten to corruption. If the poet could imagine a 
divine power guarding from all defeature and wrong the body which 
was thus preserved only for an honorable burial ;f by how much more 
may we assume a like preservation for that body which, not in the world 
of fiction, but of reality, w%s to become again so soon the tabernacle hr 
the soul of one of Christ's servants. Neither is there any thing in Mar* 
tha's words to render any other view necessary ; no conclusion of an 
opposite kind can be drawn from them ; for they are plainly spoken be- 
fore the stone is moved away from the opening of the tomb.J 



• Eiyevearipai, 
. t -^»a* 3ndv. 18—21. 
X It is singular how generally the words fStj 6^et have been taken in proof of that 
whereof they are only a conjecture, acd as I am persuaded, an erroneous one. Indeed 
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Yet this much is certain from the words, that she had alread j let go 
the faith which at one moment she had conceiTed, that even yet hat 
brother might live again. Nor is this strange, for «uch are eyer the al- 
ternating ebbs and flows of fidth. All that she could see in the ocnn 
mand to remove the stone, was probably a desire on the Lord's part to 
look onoe more on the countenance of him whom he loved ; and fiom 
this she would turn him, bj urging how death and corruption would have 
already set their seal upcm that : so it must needs be, "/>r he hath bie» 
dead four dayaJ* 

The Lord checks and rebukes her unbelief: "' Said I not unio tkee^ 
that, if thou wouldeet believe, thou shouMeet see the glory of QodP^ When 
had he said this, and to what former conversation does he allude 1 No 
doubt to that which he held with her when first thej met. It is trae 
that these very words do not occur there, but that conversation was od 
the power of faith, as the means to make our own the fulness of tfaa 
powers that dwelt in Guist There is no need, therefore, to soppose 
that he alludes to something in that prior discourse, unrecorded by the 
Evangelist. And now Martha acquiesces : she does believe, and no 
longer opposes the obstacles of her unbelief to what the Lord would da 
And now, when they who are the nearest of kin are thus consenting, 
the stone is removed ; and on this follows the thanksgiving prayer of the 
Lord ; " And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee lAoi 
thou hast heard me^ Yet in any thanksgiving to Grod, and thanksgiv 
ing on acocount of being heard, there lay the possibility of a misinter 
pretation on the part of his disciples, and of the Church aflerwaida, 
when these words were handed down to it, — as though it would have 
been possible for the Father not to have heard him, — as though he had first 
obtained this power to call Lazarus from his grave, after supplication— 
had, like Elisha, by dint of prayer, painfully won back the life wfaidi 
had departed ; whereas the 'j[>ower was most truly his own, not indeed in 
disconnection from the Father, for what he saw the Father do, that only 
he did; but in this, his oneness with the Father, there lay the anxnter- 



the following Terofyraloc ydg iari seems dedaiye that it is a conjecture of Martha ■» 
drawn only from the natural order of things, that corruption had begun. Yet An- 
gnstine (In Ev. Joh, Tract 49): Resuscitayit putentem. Tertullian (De JSmmt. 
Carn.^ c. 58,) speaks of the taul of Lazarus, quam nemo jam foetere senserat Hilary 
(DdTWn., L 6. g 83): Foetens Lazarus. Ambrose says of the bystanders (Ih Fide 
Returr.f L 2, c 80) : Fostorem sentiunt Bernard {InA$9um.y Serm, 4): Foetere jam 
OQBperat Sedulius: Corruptum tabo ezhalabat odorem; and a most disagreeable 
description in Prudentius {ApotheoM, T59 — 766) ; Chrysostom (Horn, 63 tit Jok) ; 
and Oalvin : Alios Christus suscitayit, sed nunc in putrido cadayere potentiam suain 
txserit ; and many more. 
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rupted power of doing these mighty acts.* Therefore does he explain^ 
not any more in that loud voice which should be heard by the whole 
surrounding multitude, but yet so that his disciples might hear him, 
what this ^^ Father, I thank thee^^ means, and why it was spoken. "/ 
knew that thou hearest me always: but because of the people which stand 
by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me." For them it 
was wholesome : they should thus understand that he claimed his power 
from above, and not from beneath ; that there was no magic, no necro- 
mancy here. The thanks to God were an acknowledgment that the 
power was from God. 

Qirysostom supposes that when this thanksgiving prayer was ut- 
tered, Lazarus was already re-animated, and, being re-animated, is now 
bidden to issue from the tomb. But rather, this cry ^' with a loud voice^^ 
— ^this " Lazarus, corns forth^^ is itself the quickening word, at which 
life returns to the dead.f For it is ever to the voice of the Son of God that 
the power of quickening the dead and calling them from their graves is 
attributed. Thus, John v. 28,29, "The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth.'* 
So, 1 Thes. iv. 16, it is the Lord's descending "m/A a shovt,^"* which is 
followed by the resurrection of the dead in Christ. Nor, probably, is " the 
last trump" of 1 Cor. xv. 52, any thing else but this voice of God which 
shall sound through all the kingdom of death. Many in their zeal for 
multiplying miracles, make it a new miracle, a wonder in a wonder,^ 
as St. Basil calls it, that Lazarus was able to obey the summons, while 
yet he was " bound hand and foot with grave clothes,'*^^ But if so, to 
what end the further word, ^^ Loose him and let him goP^l Probably 

* ChrysiCtom (Hem, 64 in Joh.) enters at large upon this point Maldonatus 
observes : Nihil enim aliud his verbis' qn&m essentisB volnntatisqae nnitaiem signi- 
ficarl Cf. Ambrose, J)e Fide, L 8, c. 4. 

f As Hilaiy (JDe IVifk, L 6, § 88) expresses it : Nullo interrallo yods et vitie. 
Oyril, with reference to the simple grandeor of this summons, calls it Oeoirpevic 'coZ 
paaikiKbv KiXevafta. 

X OavfM kv OavfjuiTi. Cf. Ambrose, De Fid, Remrr^ L 2, c. 78. And so Angus- 
tine, (Enarr. in Pt. ci. 21 ) : Processit ille vinetut : non ergo pedibns propriis, sed 
▼irtute producentis. 

§ Ketpicu ss6$6viaj (John zix. 40.) Tertnllian: Vincula linea. 

I Of Lasams himself we have bnt one farther notice, (John xii 2,) bat that, like 
the command to give meat to the revived maiden, (Mark v. 48,) like the Lord*s own 
participation of food after the resurrection, (Luke zxiv. 42 ; John zxi. 18,) a witness 
against any thing merely phantcutie in his rising again. He is generally assnmed to 
have been much younger than his sisters ; one tradition mentioned by Epiphaniu8» 
makes him thirty years old at this time, and to have survived for thirty years morei 
The traditions of his later life, as that he became Bishop of Marseilles, rest upon oa 
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he WW loosel J inTolred in these gniTe dolhea, windi hindering all free 
action, jet did not hinder motion altogether ; or, it ma j be, dial, in ai» 
oordance with the Egyptian fiwhion, every limb was wn^^^ed loond widi 
these stripes by itself: in the mmnmies eadi separate filler lias some 
times its own wnqpping. 

St. John here breaks off the narrative <^ the mirade itseli^ leavii^ os 
to imagine their joy, wiio thus beyond all expectation received bade 
their dead from the grave; a joy, whidi was well ni^ theirs alone, 
among all the mourners of all times, 

"Who to the verge have followed thai they lore. 

And OD the lusup erable threshold stand. 
With etnaiAed naines its speechless esJm reprore. 
And stretdi in the abyss their ungrasped hancC" 

He leaves this, and passes on to show us the historic significance of this 
miracle in the development of the Lord's earthly history, the permitted 
link which it formed in the chain of those events, which were to end, 
according to the determinate decree and counsel of God, in the atoning 
death of the Son of God upon the cross. 

What the purpose was of these Jews that '' went their ways to the Pha- 
rigeea, and told them what things Jesus had dane^^ has been diversely 
conceived. By some, as by Origen, it has been supposed that they 
went with a good intention, thinking to tell them that which even they 
could no longer resist, which would mtJ^e them also acknowledge Uiat 
this was the Ohrist. Yet the place which this intimation occupies in 
the narrative seems decisively to contradict this meaning. Many, ob- 
serves St. John, believed on him, but some, not of those that believed, 
but of the Jews, went and told the Pharisees. What else can this mean 
save that these were persons who did not believe ; who on one or an- 
other plea refused to be convinced by this mirade, (Luke xvi. 31,) and 
went to the professed enemies of the Lord to show them what had been 
done, to irritate them yet more against the doer,* to warn them also of 
the instant need of more earnestly counter-working him who had done, 

good authority : yet there is one circumstance of these traditions worthy ot record, 
although not for its historic worth, — that the first question he asked the Lord after he 
was come back from the grave, was whether he should have to die again, and learn- 
ing that it must needs be so, that he never smiled any more. Lazarus, as a revenant, 
is often used by the religious romance-writers of the middle ages as a vehicle far 
their conceptions of the lower world. He is made to relate what he has seen and 
known, just as the Pamphylian that revived, is used by Plato in the ItepMie for 
the same purposes. (Wriqbt's St Pairick't PurgaioTy^ p. 167 — 169.) 
* Euthyroius : O^^;!; ^ Bavfidl^ovTec^ dXXd Smpa^^Ttc 6c yojjTtu 
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or seemed to do, so great a sign? and it is observable that St. John joins 
immediately with their report to the Pharisees the increased activity in 
the hostile machinations of these against the Lord. 

And they are indeed now seriously alarmed; they anticipate the 
effects which this greatest miracle that Christ did would have upon the 
people, which we know historically that it actually had ; (John xii. 10, 
11, 17 — 19;) and they gather in council together against the Lord and 
against his Anointed. They stop not to inquire whether the man, " this 
man^'* as they contemptuously call him, who, even according to their 
own confession, is doing many miracles, may not be doing them in the 
power of God, whether he may not be indeed the promised King of 
Israel. The question of the truth or falsehood of his claims seems never 
to enter into their minds, but only how the acknowledgment of these 
claims will bear on the worldly fortunes of their order, and this they 
contemplate under a somewhat novel aspect : "ijf we let him thus alone^ 
all men will believe on him : and the Bomans shall come and take away 
both our place and nation,^^ 

For at first sight it seems difficult to understand how they necessa- 
rily connected together the recognition of Jesus for the Christ, and the 
collision with the Roman power. It was probably in this way. " The 
people will acknowledge him for the Messiah; he will set himself at 
their head, or they by compulsion will place him there, making him 
their king; (John vi. 15;) then will follow the vaui attempt to throw 
off the foreign yoke, to be crushed presently by the superior power of 
the Koman legions ; and then these will not distinguish the innocent 
from the guilty, but will make a general sweep, taking away from us 
wholly whatsoever survives of our power and independence, our place* 
and our nation." Or without presuming an actual insurrection, they 
may have supposed that the mere fact of the acknowledging a Messiah 
would awaken the suspicions of the Romans, would by them be ac- 
counted as an act of rebellion, to be visited with these extremest penal- 
ties.! We see how on a later occasion the Roman governor instantly 



* Tdv Tonov. Does this signify their city or their temple Y A comparison with 
2 Mace. y. 19 makes one certainly incline to the latter view. (C£ Acts yl 18, 14; 
zxi. 28.) The temple, round which all their hopes gathered, would naturally be 
uppermost in the minds of these members of the Sanhedrim. We nowhere find the 
same exaggerated importance attributed to the city as to it. Yet there are many who 
make rdv ronov = r^v ttoXiv ijuQv, So Chrysostom, who in quoting the passage, substi* 
tutes, apparently unconsciously, tzoXiv for rotrov. So likewise Theophylact, Olshausen. 

f Com. k Lapide: Si omnes credant Jesum esse Messiam, regem Judseorum 
irritabuntnr contra nos Roman! Judesffi domini, quod nobis novum regem et Messiam, 
pat4 Jesum, creaverimus, ac 4X^are Tiberio ad eum defecerimus; quare armat! 
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comes to this point ; his first question is, '' Art thou the King of th« 
Jewsl" (John zviii. 33.) Augustine understands it somewhat difier- 
ently, — ^that they were dready meditating, as no doubt they were, the 
great revolt of a later time, and felt how all the nerves of it would be 
cut by the spread of the doctrines of lids Prince of peace : for where 
should they find instruments for their purpose 1 All resistance to the 
Roman power would become impossible ; and whensoever these chose, 
they would come and rob them of all which remained of their national 
existence:* He is, however, I believe, single in maintaining this view, 
and the other is fkr the more natural. The question will still remain, 
whether they who said this, did truly feel the dread whidi they pro- 
fessed, or whether they only pretended to fear these consequences from 
the sufiering Christ's ministry to remain uninterrupted, on account of 
a party in the Sanhedrim, for such there was, more or less well afieoted 
to Jesus, (see John ix. 16,) and who could only thus, by this plea of the 
consequences to them and to the whole nation, be won over to the ex* 
treme measiu*es now meditated against him. Chrysostom, and most of 
the Greek expositors, suppose they did but feign to fear, yet I cannot 
but think that they were sincere in their alarm. 

Probably many half measures had been proposed by one mooiber 
and another of the Sanhedrim for arresting the growing inclination of 
the people to recognize Jesus as the Christ, and had been debated bade 
ward and forward, such as hindering them from hearing him, proclaim* 
ing anew, as had been done before, that any should be excommunicated 
who should confess him to be Christ. (John ix. 22.) But these mea* 
sures had already been proved to be insuffident; and in that ''Je know 
nothing at alV^ of Caiaphas, we hear the voice of the bold bad man, 
silencing, with ill-suppressed contempt, his weak and vacillating col- 
leagues, who could see the common danger which threatened them, and 
yet shrunk, though from no righteous principle, from applying the effeo- 
tual remedy. This man, who threatens to imperil the whole nation, snd, 
whether willingly or not, to compromise it with the Roman power, must 
be taken out of the way : "// is expedient far us, that one man should 
die far the people, and that the whale nation perish not,^^ Caiaphas, who 
dares thus to come to the point, and to speak the unuttered thought of 
many in that assembly, was a Sadducee, (Acts v. 17,) and held the ofiice 
of the high priesthood for ten successive years, which makes some- 



yenient et vastabunt et perdent Hierosolymam et Judseam, comtotiL JudaBomm gttitt 
et republic^. 

* In Ev. Joh., Tract 49 : Hoc auiem timaenmt, ne si omnes in Christom cred«*' 
i«at, nemo remaoeret, qui adverflOB Romanos ciyitat^m Dei templamqae i 
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thing of a difficulty here ; for St. John's description of liim as ^ being 
the high priest that same year^^ might appear to imply that he esteemed 
the high priesthood as a yearly office and elective, whereas it was in 
truth for life and hereditary * 

Now, though it is quite true, that, through the tyranny of the Ro- 
mans, the high priesthood was as vilely prostituted as, under very simi- 
lar circiunstances, the patriarch's throne at Constantinople is now by the 
Turks, and shifted so rapidly from one to another, as sometimes to re- 
main with one occupier even for less than tlus time, yet according to its 
idea it was for the life of the holder, and, in the present case, it was held 
by this one man, if not for life, yet at least much more than a single 
year. The expression has sometimes been explained as if St. John 
would say that Caiaphas was high priest for th^t year, that ever-memo- 
rable year " when vision and prophecy should be sealed,"f and in which 
the Son of God should die upon the cross. But it seems easier to sup- 
pose that all which St. John meant to express was, that Caiaphas was 
high priest then ; whether he was also such before or afler was nothing 
to his present purpose. He desires to bring out that he was high priest 
at the time when these words were uttered, because this gave a weight 
and significance, to the words which else they would not have possessed ; 
and what significance this was, and why his words should have had it, 
he explains in what follows. 

" This spake he not of himself; but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for that nation.^^ It is dear that the 
Evangelist sees here an inner connection between the words spoken and 
the office which the speaker filled, and herein lies the real knot of the 
passage, which has to be untied : for that a bad man should have ut- 
tered words which were so overruled by God as to become prophetic, 
would be no difficulty. God, the same who used a Balaam to declare 
how there should come a Star out of Jacob and a Sceptre out of Israel, 
(Num. xxiv. 17,) might have used Caiaphas to foreannounce other truths 
of his kingdom.^ Nor is there any difficulty in such unconscious pro- 
phecies as this evidently is.§ How many prophecies of the like kind, 



* Augastine (In Ev, Joh,, Thtet 49) notes the difficulty, though he has a singular 
flocuinulation of mistakes in his ezplaoatioa Among others, that Zacharias, the 
Ikther of the Baptist, was Mgh priest ; a mistake continually re-appearing in the 
middle ages. It grew out of an inaccurate understanding of LuKe i. 9. 

f Lig^tfoot, Sermon on Judg, zx. 27. (Pitman's edit, v. 6, p. 280.) 

X Augustine adducing this prophecy, exdaims {Serm, 315, c 1): Magna vis est 
veritatis. Oderunt veritatem homines, et yeritatem prophetant nescientea Nou 
•gnnt, sed agitnr de illis. 

§ It exactly answers as sudi to the omina of Bomaa taperstition, in whidi words 
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— ^most of them, it is true, rather in act than in word, meet us in the 
whole history of the crucifixion ! What was the title over our blessed 
Lord, ^* Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews,^ but another such a 
scornful and contemptuous, yet most veritable, prophecy? Or what 
agdn the robe and the homi^e, the sceptre and the crown ? And in the 
typical rehearsals of the great and final catastrophe in the drama of 
God^s providence, how many Nimrods and Pharaohs, antichrists that do 
not quite come to the birth, have prophetic parts allotted to them, whidi 
they play out, unknowing what they do ; for such is the divine irony ; 
80, in a very deep sense of the words, 

Ludit in hamanis divina poteDtia reboA.* 

But the perplexmg circumstance is the attributing to Gaiaphas, as 
high priest, these prophetic words, for prophetic the Evangelist pro- 
nounces them plainly to be, and all attempts to get rid of this as his 
intention, and to desti-oy the antithesis between " speaking of himself^ 
and ^ prophesy inQy^ are idle.f There is no need, however, to suppose, 
(and this greatly lightens the difficulty,) that he meant to affirm this to 
have been a power which always went along with the high priesthood ; 
that the high priest, as such, m'ust prophecy ; but only that God, the ex- 
torter of those unwilling, or even unconscious, prophecies from wicked 
men, ordained this further, that he who was the head of the theocratio 

spoken by one person in a lower meaning are taken up by another in a higher, and 
by him claimed to be prophetic of that. Cicero (De Divin^ L 1, c 46) gives ex- 
amples; these, too, resting on the faith that men's words are ruled by a higher 
power than their own. 

* We have an example of this, in this yery name Caiaphas, which is only another 
form of Cephas, bemg derived from the same Hebrew word He was meant to be 
^ the Rock ;'* here, too, as in names like Stephen, (ari^avoc, the first winner of the 
martyr's erowny) the nomen et omen was to have held good And such, had he been 
true to his position, had the Jewish economy passed easily and without a stroggla 
into that for which it was the preparation, he would naturally have been ; .the first 
in the one would have been first in the other. But as it was, he bore this name bat 
in mockery ; he was the rock indeed, but the rock on which, not the Church of Christ, 
but the synagogue of Satan, was built. 

f For examples of these, see Wolf's Cures (in loc) It has likewise been pro- 
posed to put a stop after Trpoe^revaev, and to find here a device on the part of Ca- 
iaphas for silencing opposition, and for making his own opinion to carry the day : 
This he spake, not as though he was giving his own opinion, (oIk df kavTov,) b^t 
taking advantage of the old faith, that on great emergent occasions the high priest 
would be endowed with oracular power, he profttosed now to be uttering that which 
was directly given him by the inspiration of Qod, And then 6ti IfieXkeVf k, r. X. are 
words of the Evangelist : He did this, and succeeded in so getting the decree of death 
to be passed,/of Jesus wu about to die for the neonle. 
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people, for such, till another high priest had sanctified himself, and his 
moral character was nothing to the point, Caiaphas truly was, — ^that 
the man who according to the idea of the Levitical constitution was to 
utter lively oracles, wearing upon his breastplate, while the priesthood 
stood in its first perfection, the oracular stones, the Urim and the 
Thummim, which he might consult on all great afCurs that concerned 
the well-being of the nation, — that this man, because he bore this 
office, should be the organ of this memorable prophecy concerning 
Christ and the meaning and end of his death in regard of that na- 
tion.* 

We are not to take these words which follow, " and not for that na^ 
lion only, hut that also he should gather together in one the children of 
Ood that were scattered abroad^'* as part of the meaning which is legiti* 
mately involved in the words of Caiaphas, but as St. John's addition 
to his words, added to prevent a limitation of the benefits of the death 
of Christ which might seem to lie in them, — a misinterpretation which,, 
now that the words had been made more than man's words, it was 
worth while to exclude. Caiaphas indeed prophesied that Jesus should 
die for that nation, and, (St. John, himself adds,) not for it only, but 
also for the gathering into one of all the children of Grod which were 
scattered abroad in the whole world. The best parallel to this verse is 
1 John ii. 2, " He is a propitiation for our sins ; not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world."f Not the Law, as the Jews 

* yitringa (Oft^t. Sa€^ L 6, c 11) : Yisoa est Oaiaphas Joanni fatidicum et omi* 
Dosiun quid proferre. Et yerd sententia ejus hujusmodi est, at altiorem aliquem 
eensum condat. . . .Supponit igitur apostolus non fuisse alienum 4 Pontifice Hebrs- 
orum illo tempore Trpo^r^vetv, oracula fandere, et nescium etiam mandatii Numinii 
profarl A Pontifice, inquam, hoc solClm respeetu Deo commendabili, quod Pontifez 
esset ; c£im cffiteroquin persons ejus nulla essent merita, quss facere poterant, ut Deus 
iilius rationem haberei Sed ciUm Deus Pontifices constituisset in ilU gente, publicos 
suss liCgis Yoluntatisque interpretes, etiamsi eos in universum propterea neutiqnam 
ezemisset omni errore judidi in re religionis ; placuit illi Caiaplue Pontificts potius 
qudm ullius alterius Assessoris linguam in dicendA sententiA ita moderari, ut, prater 
animi sui consilium, de necessitate et vero fine mortis Christi sapienter loqueretur, 
veramquo ederet confessionem, ac si non tanquam Caiaphas sententiam pronunciasset 
On the special illumination vouchsafed to the high priest as the bearer of the ephod, 
see Bahr's Symbolik den HotaUehm (Mtus, v. 2, p. 186. 

f This almost imperceptible transition from the record of another's words to his 
own commentary on them, is very much in Si John's manner. Thus, ch. iiL from ver. 
16 to ver. 21, is, most probably, not any mere the Lord's discourse to Nioodemus, for 
be nowhere calls himadf " the only begotten son of God," but St John's addition to 
and interpretation of it : and the Baptist's reply to the Jews (iiL 2*7) hardly stretdiea 
to the end of the chapter ; but from ver. 81 to the end are the narrator^s own. And 
not less is it his manner thus to guard against an erroneous interpretation : in Bengel's 
words, Ubique occurrit Johannes interpretation! sinistrse. 0£ zxL 28. 

43 
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supposed, but the atoning death of Christ was that which should bind 
together all men into one fellowship : ^< I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." The law was rather a wall of 
separation ; it was only that death which could knit together. We may 
compare Ephes. ii. 13 — ^22, as the great commentary of St. Paul on- 
these words of St. John.* The term ^ children of €MQ^ is probably 
applied here by antidpation, — those that, through obeying his call whoi 
it reached them, should become hereafter his children. Exactly in the 
same^ay, and in a parallel passage, Christ says, ^ Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold," (John x. 16,) others that should be his 
sheep. There is perhaps a subordinate s^ise in which they might be 
termed the children of God already, — they were the nobler naAirea, 
although now run wild, among the heathen, — ^the '^ sons of peace" that 
should receive the message of peace; (Luke x. 6;) in a sense, ^of 
the truth," even while they were sharing much of the felsehood roimd 
them, so ^ of the trutlf' that, when the King of truth came and lifiied 
up his banner in the world, they gl^y ranged themselves under it. 
(John xviii. 37; cf. Luke viii. 15; John iii. 19-^21.) 

It had now come to a solemn decree on the part of the Sanhedrim, 
that Jesus should be put to death, and from that day forth there were 
continual counsels among them how his death might be brought about: 
but he, whose hour was not yet come, withdrew himself awhile firom 
their malice to the neighborhood of the desert country lying north- 
ward of Jerusalem, there to abide, till the approach of the Passover 
should bring him back to the city, to supply at length the true Paschal 
Lamb. 

In the ancient Church there was ever found, besides the literal, an 
allegt)rical interpretati<m of this and the two other miracles of the like 
kind. As Christ raises those that are naturally dead, so also does he 
quicken them that are spiritually dead ; and the history of this mirade 
as it abounds the most in details, so was it the most fruitful field on 
which the allegorists exercbed their skill. Here they found the whole 
process of the sinner's restoration from the death of sin to a perfect 
spiritual life shadowed forth; and these allegories are often rich' in 
manifold adaptations of the history, as beautiful as they are ii^enious, 
to that which it is made to set out.f Nor was this all ; for these three 

* It is notable that the word Bvo^ ib here more than oooe used for the Jewiak 
nation. In general this is the word used for the Gkntiles, and ** the people" are 
honored with the title of "kao^y as at Luke ii. 82. Bengel thinks it. not acddental: 
Johannes non jam appeQat Xodv populum, politic exspirante. 

f See, for instance, Augustinx, Qiuui. 8a, qa. 66 ; Bebnard, Dt AstHm^ 8erm, 4 
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raisings from the dead were often contemplated not apart, not as each 
portraying exactly the same truth, but in their connection with one 
another; as setting fbrth one and the same truth under different and 
successive aspects. It was observed how we have the record of three 
persons that were restored to life, — one, the daughter of Jairus, being 
raised from the bed ; another, the son of the widow, from the bier ; and 
lastly, Lazarus, from the grave. And it is even thus, men said, that 
Christ raises to newness of life sinners of all degrees ; not only those 
who have just fallen away from truth and holiness, like the maiden who 
had just expired, and in whom, as with a taper just extinguilhed, it 
was by comparison easy to kindle a vital flame anew ; — ^but he raises 
also thein who, like the young man borne out to his burial, have been 
some little while dead in their trespasses. Nor has he even yet ex- 
hausted his power ; for he quickens them also who, like Lazarus, have 
lain long festering in their sins, as in the corruption of the grave, who 
were not merely dead, but buried, — ^with the stone of evil customs and 
evil habits laid to the entrance of their tomb, and seeming to forbid all 
egress thence :* even this he rolls away, and bids them to come forth, 
loosing the bands of their sins ;f so that anon we see them sitting down 
with the Lord at his table, there where there is not the foul odor of 
the grave, but where the whole house is full of the sweet fragrance of 
the ointment of Christ. J (John xii. 1 — 3.) 

* Gregory the Great (J/broZ., L 22, a 16): Yeni foras; ut nimiram homo in 
peocato 8U0 mortuus, et per molem maUs eoDBaetudinis jam sepoltua, quia intra con- 
fldentiam soam abeoonsus jaoet per nequitiam, k semetipeo foras exeat per confet- 
sionem. Mortuo enim, Yeni foras, dieitur, ut ab ezcosatione atque oocoltatione peo- 
cati ad accusaiionem suam ore proprio ezire provocetur. And he refers to 2 Sam. 
zil 18. Thus, too, the Christian poet : — 

Extra portam Jam delatum. 
Jam foeteatem, tamulaiom, 
VitUUgat, lapis nfget; 
Bed si JalMS, hio resturget. 
Jube, lapis rarolretnr, 
Jabe, Tilta dirompetur, 
Exitoras B«seit moras, 
Postquam damss; Exi forss. 

f Sometimes Augustine makes the stone to be the law. Thus In Ev, JoKi 
Tract. 49: Quid est ergo, Lapidem remoTete t. . . .Littera occidens, quasi lapis est 
premens. Removete, inquit, lapidem Removete Legis pondus, Gratiam predicate. 
And, ** LootB him and let him go^ is sometimes referred to the release from Church 
censures. It was Christ's word which quickened the dead ; yet afterwards he used 
men for the restoring entire freedom of action to him whom he had quickened. Thus 
AuouBTiNB, Enart, in P«. d 21 ; and Berm, 98, c 6 : Hie suscitavit mortuum, iUi 
•olverunt ligatum. 

X We nowhere find the other raisings from the dead as affording aubjeets for 
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early Ohristian Art ; bat this most frequently, and in all its stages. SomethnM H 
is Martha kneeUng at the feet of Jesns ; sometimes the Lord is touching with Us 
wonder-staff the head of Lazams, who is placed upright, (whidi is a mistake, and 
a transfer of E^^yptian costoms to Jndiea,) and rolled np as a mmnmy, (whidi waa 
nearly correct,) in a niche of the grotto ; sometimes he is coming forth from thenoe 
at the word of the Lord. (MuEsma, BinnbUden d. alL Ckrut, y. 2, p. 98.) From 
a sermon of Asterins we learn that it was a custom in his time, and Chrysostom teDa 
us it was the same among the wealthy Byzantines, to have this and many other mir- 
acles of our Lord woren on their garments. " Here mayest thou see," says Asteriui^ 
'*tiie marriage in Galilee and the waterpots, the impotent man that carried his bed 
on his ^ulders, the blind man that was healed with day, the woman that had an 
issue of blood and touched the hem of his garment, the awakened Lasarua ; and 
with this they count themselves pious, and to wear garments weU-pleasing to Qod." 
How doso on the edge of not unlike superrtitiooa do we find oorselTes at this dny. 



XXX. 

THE OPENING THE ETES OF TWO BLIND MEN NL4B JERICHO. 

Matt. zx. 29 — 84 ; Mark z. 46—62 ; Lukb zyiii. 86-— 48. 

This is one of the events in the life of our Lord which has put the 
ingenuity of Scripture harmonists to the stretch. The apparent discre- 
pancies which it is their task to reconcile are these. St. Matthew 
makes our Lord to have restored sight to two blind men, and this as he 
was going out of Jericho. St. Luke appears at first sight to contradict 
both these facts, for he makes the cure to have taken place at his 
coming nigh to the city, and the healed to have been but one ; while 
St Mark seems to stand between them, holding in part to one of his 
fellow Evangelists, in part to the other. He with St. Luke names but 
one whose eyes were opened, but consents with St. Matthew in placing 
the miracle, not at the entering into, but the going out from, Jericho, so 
that the narratives curiously cross and interlace one another. To 
escape all difficulties of this kind there is of course the ready expedient 
always at hand, that the sacred historians are recording different events, 
«ud that therefore there is nothing to reconcile, although oftentimes this 
is an escape from difficulties of one kind, which only reaUy involves 
in far greater embarrassments of another. Thus, accepting this solu- 
tion, we must believe that twice, or even thrice, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Jericho, our Lord was besought in almost the same 
words by blind beggars on the wayside for mercy ; — ^that on every 
occasion there was a multitude accompanying him, who sought to 
silence the vociferations of the claimants, but did only cause them to 
cry the more ; — that in each case Jesus stood still and demanded what 
they wanted; — ^that in each case they made the same reply in very 
nearly the same words ; — and a great deal more. All this is so unna- 
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tural, 80 improbable, so unlike any (hing of actual life, so unlike the 
infinite variety which the Gospel incidents present, that any solution 
seems preferable to this. 

There are three apparently discordant accounts, none of them en- 
turely agreeing with any other : but they can at once be reduced to two 
by that rule, which in all reconciliations of parallel histories must be 
held fast, namely, that the silence of one narrator is not to be assumed 
as the contradiction of the statement of another ; thus St. Mark* and 
St. Luke, making especial mention of one blind man, do not contradict 
St. Matthew, who mentions two. There remains only the difficulty that 
by one Evangelist the healing is placed at the Lord's entering into the 
city, by the others at his going out. This is not, I think, sufficient to 
justify a. duplication of the fact.f Nor have I any doubt that Bengel, 
with his usual happy tact, has selected the right reconciliation <^ the 
difficulty 'yl namely, that one cried to hinv as he drew near the city,§ 
but that he did not cure him then, but on the morrow at his going out 
of the city cured him together with the other, to whom in the meanwhile 
he had joined himself, — the Evangelist relating ty prolepsis, as is so 
common with all historians, the whole of the event where he first intro- 



* AuguBtme (De Cons. Evang.^ L 2, c. 65) : Procul dubio itaqne BartinuBiu ista 
Tlmnl filltn ez aliquA magnA felicitate dejectus, notissima et famonsaims miipriflt 
fiiit, qi26d Don solCOn cocas, verCun eiiam mendicos sedebai Hinc est ergo qnod 
ipsom wAbxD. voluit commemorare Marcos, cujus illuminatio tarn daram fiumam hoic 
miraculo comparavit, qu&m erat illius nota calamitas. Cf. Q^(B9L Evang, L 2, c. 48. 

f Soma, indeed, equally in old times and in modem, have seen themselTea boond 
m to such a conclosion: — ^thos Augustine (Dtf Cons. Evang., L 2, a 65), who expreae- 
es himself strongly on the matter; Lightfoot (Harmony of the If . T., sect 69) ; and, 
in our own time, Mr Greswell. On the other hand, Theophylact, Ghiysostom, Mai- 
donatus, Grotins, have with more or less confidence maintained that we hare here 
but one and the same event. 

X Bengel: Marcus unum commetnornt Bartimaeum, insigniorem, (x. 46,) eun- 
demque Lucas (zviil 85) innuit, qui transponendss historias occasionem exinde habnit, 
quod cfiBCorum alter, Jesu Hierichuntem intrante, in viA notitiam divini hujus medio 
acquiaiyii Salvator dum apud Zaccheeum pranderet, vel pernoctaret potius^ Bartt- 
mffio csBOorum alter, quem Matthsus adjungit, interim assodatus est I observe 
Maldonatus had already fallen upon the sama 

§ The explanation of Grotius is, that hf tQ tyyKtiv of Luke does not necessarily 
mean, and does not here mean, When he was drawing near to, but. When he was in 
the neighborhood of, — and that thb nearness to the city might equally have been, 
and in this case was, the nearness of one who had just departed from the city, and 
not that of one who was now adyandng to the city. But, to set aside whether the 
words can mean this, the narratiye, which follows, of Zaocheus, (introduced with a 
Kot ^laeTiduVf) is wholly against the supposition that St. Luke means to signiiy bj 
those words that the Lord was now leaving Jericha 
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duces it, rather than, by cutting it in two halves, preserve indeed a 
more painful accuracy, yet lose the total effect which the whole narra* 
tive related at a breath would possess. 

The cry with which these blind men sought to attract the pity of 
Christ was on their part a recognition of his dignity as the Messiah ; for 
this name, '* Son of David^^ was the popular designation of the Messiah. 
There was therefore upon their part a double confession of faith, first 
that he could heal them, and secondly, not merely as a prophet from 
God, but as tJie Prophet, as the one who should come, according to the 
words of Isaiah, to give sight to the blind. In the case of the man blind 
from his birth, (John ix.) we have the same confessions, but following, 
and not preceding the cure, and with intervals between ; so that first he 
acknowledges him as a prophet, (ver. 17,) and only later as the 
Messiah, (ver. 38.) 

And here the explanation has been sometimes found of the rebukes 
which they met from the multitude, who would fein have had them to 
hold their peace. These, it has been said, desired to hinder their 
crying, because they grudged to hear given unto Jesus this title of 
honor, which they were not themselves prepared to accord him.* This 
passage will then be very much a parallel to Luke xix. 39 ; only that 
there the Pharisees would have Christ himself to rebuke those that were 
glorifying him and giving him honor, while here the multitude take the 
rebuking into their own hands. Yet I hardly think the explanation 
good. It was quite in the spirit of the envious malignant Pharisees to 
be vexed with those Messianio salutations, '* Blessed be the King, that 
oometh in the name of the Lord ;" but these well-meaning multitudes, 
rude and for the most part spiritually undeveloped, as no doubt they 
were, were yet exempt from those spiritual malignities. We never 
trace aught of this kind vu them, but rather in the main a sympathy 
with the Lord ; it was not they who said that his miracles were wrought 
in the power of Beelzebub ; but they glorified God because of them. 
And here, too, I cannot doubt but that it was out of an intention of 
honoring Christ that they sought to silence what appeared to them these 
ill-timed and unmannerly clamors. It may be that he was teaching as 
he went, and they would not have him interrupted. 

But their endeavors to suppress the crying of these blind men pro- 
fited nothing : on the contrary, " they cried ike more, saying, Have mercy 
an t^, thou Son of JDavidJ*^ Many admirable honailetio applications of 
this portion of the history have been made. Here, it has been oflen 

* Htlary {Comm. in Matih,^ in loc): Deniqae eos turba objurgate quia acerbft A 
andiunt quod negabant, Domioum ease David P^um. 
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said, is the history of many a soul : when a man is first in earnest about 
hb salvation, and begins to cry that his eyes may be opened, that he 
may walk in hb light who is the Light of men, when he begins to de- 
spise the world and to be careless about riches, he will find infinite 
Underances, and these not from professed enemies of the Gospel of 
Christ, but from such as seem, like this multitude, to be with Jesus and 
on his side. Even they will try to stop his mouth, and to hinder an 
earnest crying to him.* And then, with a stroke from the life, Augus- 
tine makes fiirther application in the same direction of the words whidi 
follow in ^t. Mark, who, speaking as but of one that cried, says, ^^And 
Jesus stood stilly and commanded him to be called. And they called the 
blind man^ saying unto him, Be of good com/brtytise ; he calleth thee!^ 
For, he observes, this too repeats itself oflen in the spiritual history of 
men's lives. If a man will only despise these obstacles from a world 
which calls itself Quistian, and overcome them ; if despite of all he 
will go on, until Christ is evidently and pl^ly with him, then they 
who b^an by reprehending, will finish by applauding ; they who «t 
first said, He is mad, will end with saying, " He is a saint."f 

* Augustine {8erm. 849, c. 5) : Reprehensuri sunt dob, .... quasi dtleciores notstti, 
bomlDes sceculares, amantes terram, sapientes pulverem, nihil de coelo ducentes, aoraa 
liberas corde, nare carpentes : reprchensuri sunt nos procul dubio, atque dicturi, ei 
yiderint nos ista humana, ista terrena contemnere ; Quid pateris f quid insanis f Torba 
Qla est contradicens, ne cscus clamet Et aliquanti Ohristiani sunt, qui prohibent 
Tiyere Christiand, quia et ilia turba cum Christo ambulabat, et vociferantem homiiiem 
ad Christum ac lucem desiderantem, ab ipsius Christ! benefido prohibebat Sunt talcs 
Ohristiani, sed vincamus illos, Tivamus bene, et ipsa vita sit vox nostra ad Christum. 
And again, Serm. 88, c 13, 14: Incipiat mundum contemnere, inopi sua distribuere, 
pro nihilo habere quao homines amant, contemnat injurias, .... si quis ei abstulerit 
sua, non repetat ; si quid alieni abstulerit, reddat quadruplum. Cum ista faoere coeperit, 
omnes sui cognati, affines, amici commoventur. Quid insanis f Nimius es ; numquid 
alii non sunt Christianif Ista stultitia est, ista dementia est Et castera talia turbm 
clamat, no cieci clament . . . Bonos Christianos, yerd studiosos, volentes fiEicere prscepta 
Dei, Christiani mali et tepidi prohibent. Turba ipsa qua cum Domino est prohibet 
clamantes, id est, prohibet bene operantes, ne perseyerando sanentur. Gregory the 
Great gives it another turn, saying (Horn. 2 in Bvang.) : Sffipe namque dum conyerti 
ad Dominum post perpetrata yitia yolumus, dum contra hsec eadem exorare vitia qua 
perpetravimus, conamur, occurrunt cordi phantasmata peccatorum quas fecimus, mentis 
dostrse aciem reyerberant, confundunt animum, et yocem nostras deprecationis premunt 
Quae prffiibant ergo, increpabant eum, ut taceret .... In se, ut suspicor, recognoscit 
unusquisque quod dicimus : quia dum ab hoc mundo animum ad Deum mutamus, dum 
ad orationis opus convertimur, ipsa qus prius delectabiliter gessimus, importuna jxistea 
atque gravia in oratione nostrft toleramus. Vix eorum cogitatio manu sancti desiderii 
ab oculis cordis abigitur ; vix eorum phantasmata per poBnitentiae lamenta superantur 

f Augustine {Serm. 88, c 17): Cum quisque Christianus cosperit bene yiyere, fer* 
▼ere bonis operibus,mundumque conteomere, in ips& novitate operum suoram patitur 
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At this cry of theirs " Je9U9 stood sHU^'*^ arrested, as ever, by the 
cry of need, ^^and called them;^^ or, in the words of St. Mark, (x. 49,) 
who throughout tells but of the one, " commanded him to be called. And 
he, casting away his garm^ent^^ to the end that he might obey with the 
greater expedition, and that he might be hindered by nothing, *' rose and 
came to Jesus ;" — ^in this ridding himself of all which would have been 
in his way, used oflen as an example for every soul which Jesus has 
called, that it should in like manner lay aside every weight and what- 
ever would hinder it from coming speedily to him. (Matt. xiii. 44, 46 ; 
Phil. iii. 7.) The Lord's question, " What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee P is, in part, an expression of his readiness to aid, a comment 
in act upon his own words, spoken but a little while before, " The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;" (Matt. xx. 
28,) in part uttered for the calling out into yet livelier exercise the faith 
and expectation of the petitioner. (Matt. ix. 28.) The man, whose 
cry has been hitherto a vague general cry for mercy, now singles out 
the blessing which he craves, declares the channel in which he desires 
that this mercy may run,* and makes answer, ^^ Lord, that I might re^ 
ceive my sight,^^ Only St. Matthew mentions the touching of the eyes 
which were to be restored to vision, and only St. Luke the word of 
power, the " Receive thy sight^^ by which the cure was effected. The 
man, who had hitherto been tied to one place, now used aright his re- 
stored eyesight ; for he. used it to follow Jesus in the way, and this 
with the free outbreaks of a thankful heart, himself " glorifying Ood^^ 
and being the occasion that others glorified his name as well. (Acts 
iii. 8—10.) 

1 eprehensores et contradictores frigidos Ohristianos. Si autem perseyeraverit, et eoe 
Buperavcrit perduraDdo, et Don defeoerit A bonis operibus ; iidem ipsi jam obseqnen- 
tur, qui ant^ prohibehant Tamdiu enim corripiunt et pertorbaut et vetant, quamdiu 
fiibi cedi posse priesumunt Si autem victi fuerint perseverantiA proficieDtium, con- 
yertuDt se et dicere incipiant, Magnus homo, sanctus homo, felix cui Deus concessit 
HoDorant, gratulantur, benedlcunt, laiidant ; quomodo ilia turba .qusa cum Domino 
erant Ipsa prohibebat ne caeci clamarent ; sed postquam illi ita clamaverunt, ut 
mererentur audiri, et impetrare misericordiam Domini, ipsa turba rursum dicit, Yocat 
vos Jesua Jam et hortatores fiunt, qui paulo ante oorripiebant ut tacerent 

* Gregory the Great, {Horn, 2 in JEvang^) commenting on this request of theirs, 
bids us to make request for the same, and in like manner to eaneentrate our petitions 
on the greatest thing of all : Non ficdsas divitias, non tercena dona, non fugitivos 
honores & Domino, sed lucem quaramus ; nee lucem qum loco clauditur, quae tem- 
pore finitur, qu(B noctium interruptione yariatur, qua k nobis communiter cum 
peooribus cemitur : sed lucem qusBramus, quam videre cum soils Angelis poesimui^ 
quam nee initium inchoat, nee finis angustat 
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THE WITHERING OF THE FRUITLESS FIG-TREE. 

Matb. zxL 17—22; Hau zl 12—14, 20—24. 

This miracle was wrought upon the Monday of the week of Passion. 
On the Sunday of Palms our blessed Lord had made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and in the evening, — since even now his hour, 
though dose at hand, was not altogether come, — ^he retired from the 
snares and perils of the city to the safer Bethany, to the house probably 
of those sisters whom he had so lately enriched with a restored brother, 
and there passed the night. On the moijiing of Monday, as he was 
returning from Bethany to his ministry in the dty very early, indeed 
before sunrise, the word against the fig-tree was spoken. H^t same 
evening he with his disciples went back to Bethany to lodge there, but 
probably at so late an hour that the darkness prevented these from 
marking the effects which bad followed upon that word. It was not till 
the morning of Tuesday that '^ they saw the fig-tree dried up from the 
roots.^^ Such is the exact order of the circumstances, in the telling of 
which St. Mark shows himself a more accurate observer of times than 
the first Evangelist; — ^not, indeed, that this gives him any superiority; 
our advantage is that we have both narrations : — St. Matthew's, who was 
concerned for the inner idea, and hurried on to that, omitting circum- 
stances which came between, that he might present the whole event at 
a single glance, in a single picture, without the historical perspective, — 
of which he at no time takes so much note, his gifls and his aim being 
different ; — ^and also St. Mark's, who was concerned likewise for the 
picturesque setting forth of the truth in its external details, as it was 
linked with times and with places, as it gradually unfolded itself beforo 
the eyes of men. 
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But while such dififcrences as these are easily set at one, and they 
who enhance them into difficultiea are the true Pharisees of history, 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels, there are other and undoubted 
difficulties in this narrative, and those not unworthy of consideration. 
And this first, that our Lord, knowing as by his divine power he must, 
that there were no figs upon that tree, should yet have gone to seek 
them there, should have made to his disciples as though he had expected to 
find them. It might be anxiously asked in what way this was consistent 
with the perfectness of sincerity and truth. Slight as would have been 
the deceit, yet, if it was such, it would trouble the clearness of oui 
image of him, whom we conceive of as the absolute Lord of truth. It 
is again perplexing, that he should have treated the tree as a moral 
agent, punishing it as though unfruitfulness was any guilt upon its part 
This would be in itself perplexing, but becomes infinitely more so by 
the notice which St. Mark inserts, and which indeed our acquaintance 
with the order of the natural year would, without this notice, have sug- 
gested, that it was not then the time of figs : so that at the time when 
they could not seasonably be expected, he sought, and was displeased at 
failing to find them. For, whatever the under-meaning might have 
been in treatmg the tree as a moral agent, and granting that to have 
been entirely justified, yet does it seem again entirely lost and ob- 
scured, when it was thus put out of the power of the tree to be other- 
wise than it was, namel/, without fruit. For the symbol must needs 
be carried through : if by a figure we attribute guilt to the tree for not 
having fruit, we must be consistent, and show that it might have had 
such, — that there was no just and sufficient excuse why it should have 
been without this. 

Upon the first point, that the Lord went to the tree, appearing to 
expect that he should find fruit upon it, and yet knowing that he should 
find none, deceiving thereby those who were with him, who no doubt 
believed that what he professed to look for, he expected to find, it is 
sufficient to observe that a similar charge might be made against all 
figurative teaching, whether by word or by deed : for in all such there 
is a worshipping of truth in the spirit and not in the letter ; oflen a 
forsaking it in the letter, for the better honoring and establishing of it in 
the spirit. A parable is told %s true, and though the &cts are feigned, 
yet is true, because of the oc^per truth which sustains the outward 
fabric of the story ; it is true, because it is the shrine of truth, and be- 
cause the truth which it enshrines looks through and through it. Even 
so a symbolic action is done <m real^ as meaning something ; and yet, 
although not meaning the thing which it professes to mean, is no decep 
tioa, since it means something infinitely higher and deeper, of which the 
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lower action is a type, and in which that lower is lost and swallowed 
up ; transfigured and transformed 1)y the higher, whereof it is made 
the vehicle. What was it, for instance, here, if Christ meant not 
really to look for fruit on that tree, being aware that it had none? 
yet he did mean to show ' how it would fare with a man or with a 
nation, when God came looking from it for the fruits of righteousness, 
and found nothing but the abundant leaves of a boastful yet empty 
profession,* 

As regards the second objection, that he should have put forth his 
anger on a tree, the real objection lying at the root of this in many 
minds oftentimes is, that he should have put forth his anger at all; 
that God should ever show himself as a punishing God; that there 
should be any such thing as the wrath of the Lamb, as the giving 
account of advantages, as a dreadful day. But seeing that such things 
are, how needful that men should not forget it : yet they might have 
forgot it, as far as the teaching of the miracles went, but for this one 
— all the others being miracles of help and of healing. And even the 
severity of this, with what mercy was it tempered ! He did not, like 
Moses and Elijah, make the assertion of God's holiness and his hatred 
of evil at the cost of many lives, but only at the cost of a single unfeel* 
ing tree. His miracles of mercy were unnumbered, and on men ; his 
miracle of judgment was but one, and on a tree.f . ^ . 

* Augostme (Qumst, Evang^ i I, c 61) : Non enim omne quod fiDgimuB menda- 
cium est: sed quando id fingimus, qaod nihil sigoificaty tunc est mendadum. Oi^ 
autem fictio nostra refertur ad aliquam signifies tiooem, non est mendadum, sed aliqui 
figura veritat A Alioquin omnia quaB k sapientibus et Sanctis yins, vel etiam ab ipso 
Domino fig^atd dicta sunt, mendacia deputabunter, quia secundClm usitatum intel- 
lectum non subsistit Veritas talibus dictis .... Sicut autem dicta, ita etiam fiu:ta 
fisguntur sine mendado ad aliquam rem significandam ; unde est etiam iUud Domini 
quod in fid arbore qusBsivit fructum eo tempore, quo ilia poma nondum essent Ifon 
enim dubium est iUam inquisitionem non fuisse yeram ; quiyis enim liominom sdret, 
si non diyinitate, vel tempore, poma ilkun arborem non habere. Fictio igitar qius 
ad aliquam yeritatem refertur, figura est ; qus non refertur, mendadum est C£ 
Berm. 89, 4 — 6 : Querit intelligentem, non fadt errantem. 

f Hilary {Ccmm. in Matth.^ in loc) : In eo quidem bonitatis Dominicffi argomeo- 
tum reperiemus. Nam ubi offerre yoluit procurata k se salutis exemplum, yirtutia 
sua potestatem in humanis corpqribus exercuit : spem futurorum et animss salutem 
curis prsBsentium aegritudinum commendans : . . . nimc yer6, ubi in contumaoes formam 
seyeritatis constituebat, futuri spedem damno arboris iodicayit, ut infidelitaUs perico- 
lum, sine detnmento eorum in quorum redemptionem yenerat, doceretur. Thus, too, 
Qrotius : Clementissimus Dominus, quum innumeris miraculis sua in nos setema bene- 
fida figur&aset, seyeritatem judicii, quod infrugiferos homines manet, uno duntaxai 
)igno, idque non in homine, sed in non sensurft arbore, adumbrayit ; ut certi esaemna 
bonorum operum sterilitatem gratis fscundantis ademptione punirL Theophvlaei 
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But then, say some, it was unjust to deal thus with a tree at all, 
since that, being incapable of good or of evil, was as little a fit object 
of blame as of praise, of punishment as reward. But this very ob 
jeetion does, in truth, imply that it was not unjust, that the tree was a 
tking^ which might therefore lawfully be used merely as a means 
for ends lying beyond itself. Man is the prince of creation, and all 
things else are to serve him, and then rightly fulfil their subordinate 
uses when they do serve him, — in their life or in their death, — ^yielding 
unto him fruit, or warning him in a figure what shall be the curse and 
penalty of unfruitfulness. Christ did not attribute moral responsibilities 
to the tree, when he smote it because of its unfruitfulness, but he did 
attribute to it a fitness for representing moral qualities.* All our lan- 
guage concerning trees, a good tree, a bad tree, a tree which ottght to 
bear, is exactly the same continual transfer to them of moral qualities, 
and a witness for the natural fitness of the Lord's language, — the Ian* 
guage indeed of an act, rather than of words. By his word, however, 
(Luke xiii. 6 — 9,f) he had already in some sort prepared his disciples 

brings out in the same way the ^iXavOponia of this miracle ; ^paivu o6v rd iivdpov, 
Iva ao^pwiaij dvOpwravc, 

* Witsios {MeleUm Leiden.f p. 414) expresses this .ezeellently well : At quid 
tandem commisit infeliz arbor, ob quam rem tam inopinato mulctaretur exitio f -Si 
verborum proprietatem sectemur, omnino nihil. Oreatar« enim rationis expertes, uti 
yirtatis ac yitii, ita et prsmii ac pcBnee, propria et strict^ loquentes, incapaces sunt 
Potest tamen in creatnris istis aliquid existere, qaod» analog^cft et symbolic^ quAdam 
ratione, et yitio et poena respondeat Defectus fractaum in arbore caBteroqnin gene- 
rosA, sacculentft, bene plantatA, frondosft, multa pollicente, symbolic^ respondet yitic 
animi degenerantis, luxuriosi, ingrati, simolati, saperbi, yer& tamen yirtate destituti ; . 
subitanea arboris ex imprecatione Christi arefactio, qti& tollitur quidquid in arbore 
yidebatur esse boni, analogiam qnandam habet cum justissimft Christi yindictA, quA 
in eos animadyertit, qui benignitate si|| abutuntur. Quemadmodiim igitur peccata 
ista hominum yerd merentur poenam, ita Kctf dvaXoyiav did potest, arborem, ita ntl 
descripsimus oomparatam, mereri exitium. 

f It in very noticeable that the only times that the fig-tree appears prominently 
in the New Testament, it appears as the symbol of eyil ; here and at Luke xiii. 6. 
Isidore of Pelusium (in Obamxr's Oaiena, in loe.) refers to the old tradition, that ii 
was the tree of temptation in Paradise. For traditions of impurity connected with it. 
see TxaTULLiAN,i>tf PtidieU,, c. 6. Buffon calls it arbre indecent; for explanation of " 
which see a learned note in Skfp*s Zebenjemtf y. ft, p. 225, seq. Bernard {In Cant 
8erm», 60, 8) : Maledidt ficulnea pro eo quod non inrentt in e& fructum. Bene ficos^ 
qu» bonft licet Patriarcharum radice prodierit, nunquam tamen in altum proficere, 
numquam se humo attollere yoluit, numquam respondere radid proceritate ramorum, 
generoeitate florum, foBCunditate fimctuum. Male prorsns tibi cum tu& raciice con 
yenit, arbor pusilla, toc^uosa, nodosa. Radix enim sancta. Quid tk aignum tuu 
apparet in ramis f The Oreek proyerbial expressions atKivoc dvijg, a poor strength- 
less man, (rvKivti hrucovpia, ouhelplul help, supply further parallola 
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for understanding and interpreting his act ; and the not nnfirequcnt use 
of this very symbol in the Old Testament, as at Hos. ix. 10 ; Joel L 7, 
must have likewise helped them to this. 

But allowing all this, do not the words of St. Mark, ^^for the time of 
Jigs was not yet^ acquit the tree even of thb figurative guilt ; does not 
the fact thus mentioned defeat the symbol, and put it, so to speak, in 
contradiction with itself 1— does it not perplex us as regards our Lord's 
conduct, that he should have looked for figs, when they could not have 
been there ; — that he should have been as though indignant, when he 
did not find them % The simplest, and as it appears to me, the entirely 
satisfying explanation of this difficulty is the following. At that early 
period of the year, March or April, neither leaves nor fruit were natu- 
rally to be looked for on a fig-tree, (the passages often quoted to the oaii« 
trary not making out, as I think, their point,*) nor in ordinary circom- 



* Moreover, all the ezplanations which go to prove that, aooordiDg to the natural 
order of things, in a climate like that of Palestine, there might hare been, even at this 
early time of the year, figs on that tree, either winter figs which had sarvired tm 
spring, or the early figs of spring themselves, all these, ingenious as they often are, yet 
seem to me beside the matter. For without entering farther into the question, whettier 
they prove their point or not, they shatter upon that o^ ydp fjv Kcupdc avtuav, of Si Mark ; 
from which it is plain that no such calculation of probabilities brought the Lord thither, 
but those abnormal leaves, which he counted might have been accompanied with ab- 
normal fruit Four or five dealings with these words have been proposed, by which 
it is sought to make them not mean that which they bear upon their front, and to to 
disencumber the passage of difficulties, with which otherwise, according to the ordinary 
interpretations, it is laden. To begin then with the worst, it is, I think, that whidi 
places a note of interrogation at the end of these words, and makes the sacred histo- 
rian to burst out in an exclamation of wonder at the barrenness of the fig-tree, — ** For 
was it not the time of figs T But this sort of passionate narration — this supplying the 
reader with his feelings ready made, his woader, his abhorrence, his admiratton — is 
that, tbs uniform absence of which is, perhaps, one of the very most striking featorea 
of the Gospel narratives, and which, therefore, it is impossible could have found plaee 
here. To pass on to one scarcely better, though certainly more ingenious ; it is that 
which Daniel Heinsius first proposed, and to which Enatchbull, Gataker, and others, 
have assented. His help is in a different pointing and accenting of the passage, as 
thus, oi ydQ ^, KaipdCf avKov' " for where he was, it was the season of figs,** — ^in the mild 
climate of Judaea, where, as we know, the fruits of the earth ripened nearly a month 
earlier than in Galilee. But all MSS. and ancient versions are opposed to this view 
of the passat^e ; and to express ibi loci by ol ydg ^v is a very quesUcnable proceeding. 
Deyling (05m. Sae.^ v. 8, p. 277) supports an explanation which is preferable to this. 
He makes ov = o^tto, and Koipo^ = tempus coUigendi fructds, the time for the gather- 
ing the figs. Their harvest had not yet arrived ; therefore the Lord could reasonably 
have looked for some upon the tree ; and the words will b^ an explanation^ not of 
the words " he found nothing Imt leaves,^ immediately going before, but of hia earlier 
mentioned going to the tree, expecting to find fruit thereon. This explanatioQ has 
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Stances would any one have sought them there. But that tree, by put 
tmg forth leaves, made pretension to be something more than others, to 
have fruit upon it, seeing that in the fig-tree the fruit appears before 
the leaves.* This tree, so to speak, vaunted itself to be in advance oi 

Euinoel, Wetstein, and others, upon its side. The (act of the remoteness of the words 
to which this clause will refer, is not fatal to this meaning, for similar instances might 
be adduced fi-om St. Mark, as xtI 3, 4 ; and ziL 12, where the words, ** for they knew 
that he had spoken against them," are an explanation of the fact that they sought to 
lay hold on him, not of their fearing the people. But xaipdc rCJv Kopirciv, (Matt xxi. 
34, c£ Luke zz. 10,) on which the vpholders of this scheme greatly rely, means the 
time of the ripe fruits, and not the time for their ingathering. 

That, however, which has found more favor than any of these, and which Ham- 
mond, D'Outrein, and many more have embraced, would make Kcup6c=Kaipdc evi^opoc* 
and would understand Si Mark to be saying, It was an unfavorable season for figs. 
A very old, although almost unnQticed reading, 6 yUp Kcupb^ oIk iv cvkqv, would be. 
still mpre favorable to this explanation. Yet still we want some example of xaipoc 
•done being used as = Koipbc el^poct for Matt xiii. 30, Luke xx. 10, which are some- 
times adduced, do not satisfy. This, slightly modified, is Olehausen's meaning, and 
that of a writer in the TkeoL Stud, und Krit, 1848, p. 131, leq. These do not make 
Kaipoc exactly " season," since the season for the chief crop, whether good or bad, had 
not yet arrived, and therefore there would be no room for expressing a judgment 
about it ; but they take it in the sense of weather, temperature ; Kaipoc = tempus 
opportunum. If there had been favorable weather, that is, such as had been at once 
moist and warm, there would have been figs on the tree ; not indeed the general crop, 
but the ficus prsDCox, (see Punt, K JV., 1. 15, c 19,) the early spring fig, which was 
counted an especial ^slicacy, (** the figs that are first ripe," Jer. xxi v. 2,) and to which 
Isaiah alludes (xxviiL 4) as ** the hasty fruit before the summer, which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it *is yet in his hand, he eateth it up" (c£ Hos. ix. 10) ; 
or if not these, the late winter A^, which Shaw mentions (Wnrxs's Real Worterbueh, 
8. V. Feigenbaumy as first ripening after the tree has lost its leaves, and hanging on 
the tree, in a mild season, into the spring. The writer in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 
has certainly brought a passage much to the point in support of this view of Kotpoc 
as &vorable weather. It is this, from the Jleeuba of Euripides,— 

0€kow deivdv, el y^ fihf kok^ 
Tvxovaa Kaipov OeSdev, ei araxw ^(pei, 
Xfniaril &, dfioproikf c5v XP^^ avrijv ruxeiv, 
Kcucdv iiiuat KOpnov, 

Upon Katpoc here, Matthias says : Quum xatpog omnia oomplectatur, qua alicui rei 
opportuna et consentanea sunt, hoc loco propria significat omnia ea, quie agris, ut 
fructus ferant, accommodata sunt, ut pluviam, coeli commodam temperiem, quo sensu 
accepisse Euripidem ex adjecto OeoOev patet Yet allowing all this, there is a long 
step between it and proving Koipl^ ovkqv to be = tempus opportunum fids. The 
great advantage of the exposition given in the text is, that it requires no violence to 
be done to the words, but takes them in that sense in which every one, but for diffi* 
culties which seem to follow, would take them. 

• Pliny {K JV., L 16, & 49) : Ei demum seriyi folium nasdtur qo&m pdmum. 
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all the other trees, challeDged the passer-by that he should come and 
refresh himself with its fruit. Yet whea the Lord accepted its dial- 
lenge, and drew near, it proved to be but as the others, without fruit as 
they ; for indeed, as the Evangelbt observes, the time of figs had not 
yet arrived, — its fault, if one may use the word, lying in its pretensioD, 
in its making a show to run before the rest, when it did not so indeed* 
It was condemned, not so much for having no fruit, as for this, that not 
having fruit, it clothed itself abimdantly with leaves, with the foliage 
which, being there, did, according to the natural order of the tree's de- 
velopment,, give pledge and promise that fruit should be found on it, if 
sought. 

And this will then exactly answer to the sin of Israel, which under 
this tree was symbolized, — that sin being not so much that they were 
without fruit, as that they boasted of so much. Their true fruit, the 
true fruit of any people before the IncamaHon, would have been to own 
that they had no fruit, that without Christ, without the incarnate Son 
of God, they could do nothing ; to have presented themselves before 
God, bare and naked and empty altogether. But this was exactly what 
Israel refused to do. Other nations might have nothing to boast o^ but 
they by their own showing had much.* And yet on closer inspection, 
the reality of righteousness was as much wanting on their part as any 
where besides. 

And how should it have been otherwise 1 ^^/or the time of Jigs teas 
not ye^;" — the time for the bare stock and stem of humanity to array 
itself in bud and blossom, with leaf and fruit, had not come, till its 
ingrafting on the nobler stock of the true Man. All which anticipated 
this, which would say that it could be any thing or do any thing other- 
wise than in him and by him, was deceitful and prematOre. The other 
trees had nothing, but they did not pretend to have any thing ; this tree 
had nothing, but it gave out that it had much. So was it severally with 
Gentile and with Jew. The Gentiles were bare of all fruits of right- 
eousness, but they owned it; the Jews were bare, but they vaunted that 
they were full. The Gentiles were sinners, but they hypocrites and pre- 
tenders to boot, and by so much further from the kingdom of God, and 
more nigh unto a curse.f Their guilt was not that they had not the 
perfect fruits of faith, for it was not the season for such ; the time of these 

* It is not a little remarkable that it was with the fig-leaves that in Paradise 
Adanji attempted to deny his nakedness, and to present himself as other than a sinner 
before God, (Gen. iil 7.) 

f Vfii8b3a(Meletein. Leiden, p. 416) : Folia sunt jactatio Legis, templi, caltA& 
cnrimoniaram, pietatis denique et sanctimonits, quarum se specie valdd efferebant^ 
^>actns sont resipisoeniia^ fides* saoctitas, qoibus carebant 
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was not yet ; but that, not having, they so boastfully gave out that they 
had, — ^not that they were not healed, but that, bemg unhealed, they 
counted themselves whole. The Law would have done its work, the 
very work for which God ordained it, if it had stripped them of these 
boastful leaves, or rather had prevented them from ever putting them 
forth. 

Here, then, according to this explanation, there is no difficulty either 
in the Lord's going to the tree at that unseasonable time, — ^he would 
not have gone, but for those deceitful leaves which announced that fruit 
was there, — nor in the (symbolical) punishment of the unfruitful tree at 
this season of the year, when according to the natural order it could not 
have had any. It was punished not for being without fruit, but for pro- 
claiming by the voice of those leaves that it had such, — ^not for being 
barren, but for being false. And this was the guilt of Israel, a guilt so 
much deeper than the guilt of the nations. The attentive study of the 
epistle to the Romans supplies the true key to the right understanding 
of this miracle ; such passages especially as ii. 3, 17 — 27; x. 3, 4, 21 f 
xi. 7, 10. Nor should that remarkable parallel, Ezek. xvii. 24: ''And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I the Lord . . . have dried up the 
green tree and made the dry tree to flourish," be left out of account.* 
And then the sentence, **JVb man eat fruit of thee hereafler for ever j^ 
will be just the reversal of the blessing that in them all nations of the 
earth should be blessed — ^the symbolic coimterstroke to the ratification 
of the Levitical priesthood, through the putting forth,by Aaron's rod, of 
bud and blossom and fruit in a night. Henceforth the Jewish synagogue 
is stricken with a perpetual barrenness ;f it once was every thing, but' 
now it is nothing, to the world ; it stands apart, like a thing forbid ; 
what little it has, it communicates to none ; the curse has come upon it, 
that no man henceforward shall eat fruit of it for ever.J 

* It is possible, and some haye thought, that our Lord has another aUnsion t» 
what here he had done in those other words of his, ** If they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry T (Luke zxiii 81 ;) if Qod so dealt with 
him <* a 'green tree,** full of sap, fall of life, if he thus bruised and put him to pain, 
how should he deal with Israel after the flesh, a " dry^ tree, withered and dried up 
under the power of that curse which had been spoken against it f 

f Witsius (MeUtem. Leiden,, p. 416) : Parabolica ficils maledictio significavit, fa- 
tnrumnesse ut populus Israeliticus, justA Dei indignatione, omni yigore et suooo spiri- 
tualis foBCuuditatis priyetur, et quia frnctus bonorum opemm proferre isthoc tempore 
noluit, dein nee possit Ac yeluti maledictionis sententiam ficAs arefiACtio protinos 
ezcepit, sic et Judteoram natio, moz post spretum proteryd Messiam, ezaruit 

X Augustine brings out often and yery strikingly the figuratiye.charaeter of thii 
mirade ; — ^though, with most other expositors, he misses what seems to me the chief 
I of this tree's (symboLie) guilt, and that which drew on it the curse, namely, its 
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And jet this ^for ever^ has its merciful limitation, when we come 
to transfer the curse from the tree to that of whidi the tree was as a 
living parable ; a limitation which the word itself* fiirors and allows ; 
which lies hidden in it, to be revealed in due time. None shall eat frnik 
of that tree to the end of the present aeon, not until these ^times of the 
Gentiles" are fulfilled. A day indeed will come when Israel, which now 
says, ''I am a dry tree," shall consent to that word of its true Lord, 
which of old it denied, ^ From me is thy fruit found," and shall be ar- 
rayed with the richest foliage and fruit of all the trees of the field. 
The Lord, in his great discourse upon the last things (Matt, xxiv.) im- 
plies this, when he gives this commencing conversion of the Jews under 
the image tf the re^lothing of the bare and withered fig-tree with leaf 
and bud, as the sign of the breaking in of the new aeon, which he does, 
saying, " Now learn a parable of the fig-tree. When his brandi is yetf 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: so like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know tiiat it is lear, even al 
*he doors." (ver. 32, 33.) 

It would appear from St. Matthew that some beginnings of the threat- 
ened withering began to show themselves, almost as soon as the word 
of the Lord was spoken ; a shuddering fear may have run through all 
the leaves of the tree, which was thus stricken at its heart But it was 
not till the next morning, as the disciples returned, that they took note 

running^ before its time, and by its leaves prodaiming it had fmit, when its true part 
and that which the seasoo woald have justified, would hare been to present itself 
with neither. He, in the following quotations, otherwise so admirable, makes i^ bar- 
renness, contrasted with its pomp of leayes, to be the stress of its fiiidt, putting out 
of sight the unlimelinen of those leaves and of that pretence of firuit which is the most 
important element in the whole. Thus {8erm. 77, c 6) : Etiam ipsa qua k Domino 
fSMta sunt, aliquid significantia erant, quasi verba, si dici potest, visibilia et aliquid 
significantia. Quod mazimd apparet in eo quod prieter tempus poma qu^sivit in ar- 
bore, et quia non invenit, arbori maledicens aridam fecit Hoc factxun nisi figuratum 
accipiatur, stultum invenitur ; prim6 qussisse poma in ilU arbore, quando tempus noo 
erat ut essent in ulU arbore : deinde si pomorum jam tempus esset, non habere poma 
qua culpa arboris esset f Sed quia significabat, qussrere se non solium folia, sed et 
fi'uctum, id est, non soliim verba, sed et facta hominum, arefaciendo ubi sola folia in- 
venit, significavit eorum poeoam, qui loqui bona possunt, facere bona nolont Cf 
Berm, 98, a 8 : Christus nesciebat, qued rusticus sdebat f quod noverat arboris cultor, 
non noverat arboris creator f Odm ergo esuriens poma quffisivit in arbore, ugnificavit 
se aliquid esurire, et aliquid aliud quserere ; et arborem illam sine fiructu foliis 
plenam reperit, et moledizit ; et aruit Quid arbor fecerat fructum non afferendo I 
Qu8B culpa arboris infeounditas f Sed sunt qui fructum voluntate dare non possunt 
Illorum est culpa sterilitas, quorum fecunditas est voluntas. 
* ♦ E/f rbv aluva, 
f Or rather " is noio,'* ^($9. 
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of the utter perishing of the tree, which had followed upon that word 
spoken, so that it was ^ dried up from the roots^^ and called their Lord's 
attention to the same : '^ Master^ behold the fig-tree which thou cursedst, 
is withered away,'*^* The Lord will not let the occasion go by without 
its further lesson. What he had done, thej might do the same and 
more. Faith in Grod would place them in relation with the same power 
which he wielded, so that they might do mightier things even than this 
at which they marvelled so much. 

* Iq the tone in which thi8t>b8erYaiion was made, an interrogaiioo was implied ; 
they would observe that it was so^ and ask of him how it was so^ This is yet more 
evident in St Matthew's **HomaoQn is th^ fig-tree withered awagT by many made 
an interrogation; thus in Bishop Lloyd's edition, who prints ir(3c irapaxpfl/M i^pavdii 
If iTvK^ ; but in that inSf there is not an express question, only an interrogntiTe ex* 
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THE HEALING OF HALCHUS'S EAR. 
/ 

Lun znL 49 — 61. 



The cutting off the ear of the servant of the high priest by one oi the 
disciples, who would fain have fought for his Master that he should not 
be delivered to the Jews, is related hj all four Evangelists, (Matt zxvi. 
51 ; Mark xiv. 47 ; Luke xxii. 50 ; John xviii. 10 ;) but the mirade 
belongs only to St Luke, for he only tells how the Lord made good the 
wrong which his disciple had inflicted. And we may trace, perhaps, in* 
this Evangelist a double interest which might have specially moved him 
to the including in his Gospel this work of grace. As a physician, this 
cure, the only one of its kind whicR we know of our Lord's performing, 
the only miraculous healing of a wound inflicted by external viol^ce, 
would attract his special attention. And then, besides, there was 
nothing nearer to St. Luke's heart, or that cohered more intimately 
with the purpose of his Gospel, than the portraying of the Lord on the 
side of his gentleness, his mercy, and benignity ; all which so gloriously 
shone out in this gracious work in favor of one who was in arms against 
his life. 

The Evangelist, no doubt, knew very well, but has not thought good 
to tell us, who it was that struck this blow, — ^whether the deed might 
still have brought him into trouble, though that appears an exceedingly 
improbable explanation, or from some other cause. St. Matthew and 
St Mark equally preserve silence on this head, and are content with 
generally designating him, Matthew as " one of them who were wUk 
Jesus^^ Mark as " one of them which stood bt/J^ And it is only from 
St. John that we learn, what perhaps otherwise we might have guessed, 
but could not certainly have known, that it was St. Peter, who in this 
way sought to deliver his imperilled Lord. He also alone gives us the 
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name of the high priest's servant who was smitten; ^^ihe servani^s nanie 
was AfalchusJ'^ The last may easily have been unknown to the other 
Evangelists, though it very naturally came within the circle of St. 
John's knowledge, who had, in some way that is not explained to us, 
acquaintance with the high priest, (John xviii. 15,) and with the consti- 
tution of his household ; so accurate an acquaintance, as that he was 
aware even of so slight a circumstance as that one of those, who later 
in the night provoked Peter to his denial of Christ, was kinsman of hinx 
whose ear Peter had cut off (ver. 26.) 

The whole circumstance is singularly characteristic; the toard' 
bearer for the rest of the apostles proves, when occasion requires, the 
tword'he&ter also-^not indeed in this altogether of a different temper 
from the others, but showing himself prompter and more forward in ac- 
tion than them all. While they are saying, " Lord, shall we smite with 
the sword P^ perplexed between the natural instinct of defence and love 
of their perilled Lord, on the one side, and his precepts on the other, 
that they should not resist the evil, — ^he waits not for the answer, but 
impelled by the natural courage of his heart,* and taking no heed of 
the odds against him, aims a blow at one, probably the foremost of the 
band, — the first that was daring to lay profane hands on the sacred per- 
son of his Lord. This was '^ a servant of the high priest^ s^^ one there- 
fore who, according to the proverb, " like master like man," may very 
probably have been especially forward in this bad work, — ^himself a 
Caiaphas of a meaner stamp. Peter was not likely to strike with any 
other but a right good will, and no doubt the blow was intended to 
cleave down the aggressor, though by God's good providence the stroke 
was turned aside, and grazing the head at which it was aimed, but still 
coming down with sheer descent, cut off the ear, — ^the " right ear^^ as 
St. Luke and St. John tell us, — of the assailant who thus hardly es- 
caped with his life. 

The words with which our Lord rebuked the untimely zealf of his 



* Josephos duuractericefl the Galilaeans R8 /cax^/covf. 

f Modern expositors are sometimes a good deal too hard upon this deed of Peter's. 
Ohlvin, for instance, who has a great deal more in this tone : Stolto suo selo Petms 
gravem infiEimiam magistro sno ejosque doctrins innsserat The wisest word upon 
the matter (and on its Old Testament parallel, Ezod. il 12) is to be foand in Auodb- 
TINE, Con. Fcnut^ L 22, e. 70. He keeps as for from this unmeasured rebuke as from 
the absurdity of the Romish expositors, who many of them exalt and magnify this act 
as one of a holy and righteous indignation. Stella, for instance (m loe)^ who likens 
it to the act of Phinehas, (Num. xxv. 7,) by which he won the high priesthood for his 
fiimiiy for erer. Leo the Great, {8erm, 50, e. 4,) had already spoken of it in the same 
way : Nam et beatus Petrus, qui animosiore oonstantiA Domino ooh»rebat, et contra 
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diadples are difierenti/ giren hj different Evangelists, or rather tbej 
have each given a different portion, each one enough to indicate the 
spirit in which all was spoken* la St. Matthew they are related most 
at length, lliat moment, indeed, of uttermost confusion seems to have 
been no fitting one for a discourse so long as that which he reooids, not 
to speak of further words recorded by the others ; nor is it at first easy 
to see how he could have found opportunity for them. But if we sup- 
pose that he gave this monition to his disciples, while the healing of 
Malchus was going forward, and while all were attentive to and won- 
dering at that, the difficulty will disappear ; not to say that his captors, 
who may have feared resistance or attempts at rescue on the part of 
his servants, now that they found hid words to be words prohibitmg 
aught of the kind, may have been most willing to sufier,him to speak 
unhindered. 

Our Lord, when he joins together the taking the sword and perishing 
with the sword, refers, no doubt, to the primal law, ^ Whoso sheddeA 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," (Gen. iz. 6,) as again 
there is probable allusion to these words of his. Rev. ziiL 10. But the 
application of the words, *' All they that take the sward shall perish with 
the swordy^ has been sometimes erroneously made, as though (^irist, to 
quiet Peter, were saying, ^ There is no need for thee to assume the 
task of the punishing these violent men : they have taken the sword, 
and by the just judgment of God they will perish by the sword.'** But 
the warning against taking the sword connects itself so closely with the 
command, ^ Put up again thy sword into hisplacs^ and the meaning of 
the verse following (Matt xxvi. 53) is so plainly, *^ Thinkest thou that 
I need help so poor as thine, when, instead of you, twelve weak trem- 

TioleQtomm impetoa ferrore sancta caritatis ezarserat, in sermm prindpis «aoerdotam 
iisas est gladio, et aurem riri ferocidis iDstantis abscidit. Another finds in the words 
of the Lord, " Put up thy sword into the aheath,** a sanction for the wielding of the 
civil sword by the Ohurch ; for, as he bids us note, Christ does not say, ** Pnt away 
thy sword;" but ** Put up thy sword into the sheath,** — that is, *' Keep it in readiness 
to draw forth again, when the right occasion shall arriTa" — ^TertoUian, in an c^posite 
extreme, finds in these words a dedaration of the nnlawfolness of the military ser- 
vice under every circumstance for the Christian {De Jdolol^ c. 19): Qmnem militem 
Dominus in Petro ezarmando discinzit 

* Grotius: Noli, Petre ooD8ideration)B ejus quss mihi infertur injurin ooncitatior, 
Deo praeripere ultionem. Levia enim sunt vulnera qua k te pati possunt Stat enim 
rata sententia, crudeles istos et sanguinarios, etiam te quiescente, gravissimas Deo 
daturas pcBnas suo sanguine. This interpretation is a good deal older than Grotius. 
It is, I think, Chrysostom's, and Euthymius sees in these words a nrpo^nfr^ t#c 
iia^opdc f^ hre}JS6vTctv abr^ lovSaiuv. 
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bling men, inexpert in war, I might even now* pray to my Father, and 
he would give me on the moment twelve legionsf of mighty angels on 
my behalf ]*'! — that all the ingenuity which Grotius and others use, and 
it is much, to recommend the other meaning, cannot persuade to a re- 
ceiving it. 

The passage supplies a fine parallel to 2 Kin. vi. 17; a greater than 
Elisha is here, and by this word would open the spiritual eye of his 
troubled disciple, and show him the mount of God, full of chariots and 
horses of fire, armies of heaven which are encamping round him, and 
whom a beck from him would bring forth, to the utter discomfiture of 
his enemies. Possibly our blessed Lord, even as he thus spake, was 
conscious of the temptation to claim this help from God, — ^the same 
temptation as constituted the essence of the Temptation ; but it is one 
no sooner offered him, than he rejects it at once: fbr how then should 
that eternal purpose, that will of God, of which Scripture was the out- 
ward expression, " that thus it must &«," how should this be fulfilled ? 
(Cf. Zech. xiii. 7.) 

In St. John the same entire subordination of his will to the will of 
the Father, which must hinder him from didming this unseasonable 
help, finds its utterance under another image ; that of a cup which he 
needs must drink : ^^ The cup which my Father hath given me^ shall I 
not drink it T' The image is frequent in Scripture, resting on the thought 
of some potion which, however bitter, must yet be drained, since such 
is the will of him who has put it into the hands. Besides Matt. xx. 22, 



* "AfiTi. ** Even now at the latest moment, when things are gone bo far, when I 
am already in the hands of mine enemies." — Kai irapaar^cei ftoisset serritio meo 
sistet (Rqm, yl 19 ; zil 1.) 

f The phrase is remarkahle, when connected with the expression ir^oc eTpariuc 
oipavtov, Luke il 18, and some other similar language. Without &lling in with the 
dreams of the Areopagite, we may see here intimations of a hierarchy in heaven. 
Bengel : Angeli in suos numeros et ordines divisi sunt 

X Jerome : Non indigeo duodedm apostolorum auxilio, qui possum habere duode- 
cim legiones angelici ezercitiis. 3ialdonatus : Mihil quidem verosimile videtur Chris- 
tum angelos non militibus, sed discipulis opponere, qui duodedm erant, ac propterea 
duodecim non plures nee pauciores legiones nominftsse, ut indicaret posse se pro duo- 
decim hominibus duodecim legiones habere. The fact that the number of apostles 
who were even tempted to draw sword in Christ's behalf was, by the apostasy of 
Judas, not now twelve, but eleven, need not perplex us, or remove us from this in- 
terpretatioa The Lord contemplates them in their ideal eompletenete : for it was 
no accident, but rested on a deep fitness that they were twelve, and neither fewer 
nor more. He does the same, saying in another place, " Ye shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel," (Matt xix. 28,)— when, in like manner, 
it was not Judas, but his successor that should sit upon a throne. 
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28 ; zxvi. 89, where the onp is the cup of holy sufiering, there is often, 
especially in the Old Testament, mention of the cup of (jod's anger, 
(Isai. li. 17, 22; Ps. xL 6; Izzv. 8; Jer. xxt. 15, 17; zlix. 12; Lam. 
iy. 21 ; Bey. xiy. 10 ; xvL 19 ;) in eyerj case the cup haying this in 
common, that it is one from which flesh and blood shrinks back, which 
a man would fidn put away from his lips if he might, though a moral 
necessity in the first place, and a physical in the second, will not suffer 
him to do so. 

And the words that follow, ^SuffiBr ye thusfar^ are to be accepted as 
addressed still to the disciples: "Hold now;* thus fiur ye haye gone in 
resistance, but let it be no further ; no more of this.'' The other expla- 
nation, which makes them to haye been spoken by the Lord to tlK)6e 
into whose hands he had come, that they should bear with him till he 
had accomplished the cure, has nothing to recommend it. Having thus 
checked the too forward zeal of his disdples, and now carrying out into 
act his own precept, *^ Loye your enemies, .... do good to them that 
hate you," he touched the ear of the wounded man, ^ and healed Atin." 
Peter and the rest meanwhile, after this brief flash of a carnal courage, 
forsook their diyine Master, and, leaving him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, fled, — ^the wonder of the crowd at that gradous work of the Lord, 
or the tumult with the darkness of the night, or these both together, &i 
yoring their escape. 

• A comma abould find place alUr Krt. 
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THE SECOND MIRACULODS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

John xn. 1—- 28. 

It almost seemed as though St. John's Gospel had found its solemn 
completion in the words (ver. 30, 31) with wluch the preceding chapter 
ended ; so that this chapter appears, and probably is, in the exactest 
sense of the word, a postscript^ — something which the beloved apostle, 
afler he had made an end, thought it important not to leave untold ; 
which he may have added, perhaps, at the request of his disciples, who 
had often heard delightedly the narrative from his own lips, and desired 
that before his departure he should set it down, that the Church might 
be enriched with it for ever.* 

* The questioQ oonceming the aathenticity of this chapter was first stirred by 
Grotios ; not that he esteemed it altogether spurious, but added, probably after St; 
John's death, by the Ephesiao elders, who had often heard the history fix>m bis lips. 
Yeiy unlike the other suspicious passage in St John's Gospel (Till 1 — 11), there is no 
outward evidence of any kind against it. Eveiy MS. possesses it, and there was 
never a doubt expressed about it in antiquity. He, therefore, and those who have 
followed him in the same line, Olericus, Semler, Lilcke, Schott, {Ocmtn, de indoU cap, 
Mlt, Ev. Joh,, Jen., 1825,) can have none but internal evidences, drawn from alleged 
differences in style, in language, in manner of expression, from St. John's confessed 
writings, on which to build an argument,— evidences frequently deceptive and always 
inoondusiTe, but here even weaker than usual Every thing marks the hand of the 
beloved disciple. Not merely do we feel the tone of the narration to be his ; for that 
might be explained by supposing others to be telling what he had often told them ; but 
single phrases and turns of language, unobserved by us at first, and till we have such 
motives for observing them, bear witness for him. It is he alone who uses TifiepiaCf 
ddXaaaa rj^f Tipeptddoc (vL 1, 23), for the lake of Galilee ; or iroiJta, as a word of 
address from the teacher to the taught (c£ ver. 5 with 1 John il 18, 18); wtd^eiv, 
which occurs twice in this chapter (ver. 8, 10), is met with only three times, save io 
St John*s writings, in the whole New Testament ; but is so much a favorite with him, 
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It was upon the sea of Galilee that this appearance of Qirist to his 
disciples, with the miracle whidi accompanied it, took place. Doubtless 
there is a significance to be found in the words, ^^ Jesus showed," or 
manifested " himself^^ as Chrysostom long ago observed, — no other than 
thb, that his body afler the resurrection was only visible by a disdnct 
act of his will. From that time the disciples did not, as before, see 
Jesus, but Jesus appeared unto or was seen hy them. It is not for nothing 
that the language is changed, or that in language of this kind all his 
appearances afler the resurrection are related. (Luke xxiv. 34 ; Acts 
xiii. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5, 6, 7, 8.*) It is the same with angels, and all 
heavenly manifestations': men do not see them, as though it lay in their 
will to do so or not ; such language would be inappropriate : but they 
appear to men; (Judg. vi. 12; xiii. 3, 10, 21 ; Matt. xvii. 3; Luke i. 
11 ; xxii. 43 ; Acts ii. 3 ; vii. 2; xvi. ; xxvi. 16 ;) are only visible to 
those for whose sakes they are vouchsafed, and to whom they are willing 
to show themselves.f Those to whom this 'manifestation was vouchsafed 
were Simon Peter and Thomas and Nathanael, James and John, and 
two other disciples that are not named. It makes something for the 
current opinion that the Nathanael of St. John, is the Bartholomew of 
the other Evangelists, thus to find him named not afler, but in the midst 
of, some of the very chiefest apostles. Who were the two unnamed 
disciples cannot, of course, be known. They too were not improbably 

ihat besides these, there are six instances of its use in his Gkrapel alooe, (viL 80, 82, 
44 ; viii 20; x. 89 ; zi. 57,) to which may.be added Rev. xiz. 20. Again, k'htvti (ver. 
6, 11) is one of his words (vi. 44; zii. 82; zviii. 20), being found else bat once. 
Hie double &fifjv at the beginning of a sentence (ver. 18), is exdusively St John's^ 
ooeuiring twenty-five times in his Gospel, but never elsewhere. The appellation of 
Tliomas, Octfiuc 6 Xtyoidvo^ Ai6v/ioc (ver. 21, c£ xi. 16 ; zz. 24), is also ezdusively 
his. Compare, too, yer. 19 with zii. 28 and zvilL 82 ; the use also of dfioiu^ (ver. 
18), with the parallel use at vi 11. '(hj^aptov, too, and ira^v devrepov (ver. 16), be- 
long only to him (iv. 64) : and the narrator interposing words of his own, as a com- 
ment on and ezplanation of the Lord*8 words (ver. 19), is quite after the fovorita 
manner of St. John. (ii. 21 ;^ tL 6 ; yil 89.) And of these peculiarities many more 
might be adduced. 

• 'Eiftavipooev ^avrov (see John il 11) is here = (j^^ in the passages quoted 
above, which might easily be multiplied. 

f Thus Ambrose on the appearing of the angel to Zacharias {Exp. in Ltte^l. 1, 
c. 24) : Bend apparuisse dicitur ei, qui eum repente oonspezit. Et hoc specialiter aut 
de Angelis aut de Deo Scriptura divina tenere consuevit ; ut quod non potest prsevi- 
deri, apparere dicatur .... Non enim similiter sensibilia videntur, et is in cujus to- 
luutate situm est videri, et cujus naturse est non videri, Toluntatis viderL Nam ei 
non vult, non videtur : si vult, videtur. These are Ghrysostom*s words : *Ev r^ dnebt 
l^ipiioev iavrdvt tovto dtjXolf 6ti el ft^ ijOeXe, xai airdc iavrbv did ovyKaTuPaon 
ifavipunev^ oix ^pdrOf raO aufMTOc &vto^ A^aprov, 
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apostles, disciples in the most eminent sense of the word ;* Lightfoot 
supposes that they were Andrew and Philip. 

Peter's declaration that he will go to fish, is not, as has been 
strangely supposed, a declaration that he has lost his hope in Jesus as the 
Messiah, renounced his apostleship, and therefore returns to his old 
occupations, there being no nobler work for him in store. But it was 
quite in the wise manner of the Jewish teachers, to have a manual trade 
that they might fall back on in the time of need, and thus not be depen- 
dent on their scholars for support; what good service Paul's skill in 
making tents did him is well known ; probably also they found it health- 
ful to their own minds, to have some outward occupi»tion for which to 
exchange at times their spiritual employments. The words themselves, 
^^I go a fishing ^^ are not merely a declaration of his intention, but a 
summons to his friends to accompany him, if they are so minded ; 
whereupon they dedare their readiness ; ^ We also go wiik thee.^* 
During all the night, though that is ever accounted the opportunest time 
for fishing, they caught nothing. When at early dawn the risen Lord 
stood upon the shore, they did not at first recognize him. Nor even 
when he addressed them as ^ Children^ did they know that it was he, — 
the mighty change which had passed upcm him at his resurrection had so 
lefb him at once the same and yet another. (Cf. John xx. 14, 15.) 
When they acknowledged in reply to his question, ** Have ye any meat /" 
the ill success which had attended their labors of the night, he bade them 
cast in their net on the right side of the ship, promising that it should not 
be in vain. And they, though taking it even now but for the counsel of 
a kind and, it might be, a skilful stranger, were obedient to his word : 
" They cast therefore^ and now they were not able to draw it for the multi- 
tude of fishes.'^ 

As before, the Lord had made himself known in his higher char- 
acter through a marvellous success of the like kind, so does he now ; 
yet it is not Peter on the present occasion, but John, that first recognizes 
in whose presence they are. Thereupon he ^aaith unto Peter^ It is the 
Lord^^ Both the apostles come wonderfully out in their proper char- 
acters : he of the eagle eye first detects the presence of the Beloved, 
and then Peter, the foremost ever in act, as John is profoundest in specu- 
lation, unable to wait till the ship should be brought to land, throws 
himself into the sea that he may find himself the sooner, at the feet of 
his Lord.f He was before '* naked^^ stripped, that is, for labor, wear- 

* St. John does not know the word iiT:baroKfii as a term for the twelve. Ho 
QMS it but once, (ziil 16,) and then generally for one that is ontscnt. 

f Ohryaostom: 'Qf 61 hcfyvoctnf abrdv, irdXiv rd ldt6/iara rOv oUeiup hrtdsl^ 
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ing only the tunic, or garment close to the skin, and having put off hia 
upper and superfluous garments :* for the word- '^ naketP^ means no more, 
and is continually used in this sense ; but now he girded himself with 
his fisher's coat,f as counting it unseemly to appear without it in the 
presence of his Lord. Some have supposed that he walked on the sea ; 
but we have no warrant to multiply miracles, and the words, '^ cast him' 
self into the sea^^ do not look like this. Bather, he swam and waded 
to the shore.! ^^ distance was not more than about ^^ two hundred 
cu5t^,"§ that is, about one hundred yards. The other disciples followed 



VWTOI TpoTTcw ol fioBrfTol Uirpoc Koi 'luttWTic 6 f^ y^ depfiorepoc, 6 di f^X5rcpof 
ijv K<U6 ftiv d^epoc ^v, 6 Si StopariKUTepoc. 

* The word 10 of oontinaal use in this sense. Thus Viigil gives this adyioe to 
the ploughman, Nudas «ra, (c£ Matt zxiv. 18,) which he has borrowed from Hesiod, 
who will have him yvftvdv airetfieiv, yv/tvdv ri Pooret^ So, too^ Oindmiatas was 
found "naked" at the plough, when he was called to be Dictator, and sent for his 
toga that he might present himself before the Senate (Flint, JET. i^^ L 18, e. 4); and 
Plutarch says of Phocion, that, in the country and with the army, he went always 
without sandals and ''naked*' {dwirSdtfToc del xai yv/ivbc ipdSi^ev): and Grotius 
quotes from Eusebius a yet apter passage than any of these, in whidi one say8,4/afv 
yvfivdc tv r^ Xivi^ iff^iarx. The Athenian jest that the Spartans showed to for- 
eigners their virgins naked is to be taken with these limitations — ^with only the 
chiton or himation. (Muxllee'b DcrianM, L 4, c 2, g 8.) G£ 1 Sam. xix. 24 ; Isai. 
xz. 8 ; at the last of which passages the Deist Undal, in his ignorance, scoib, as 
though God had commanded an indecency, but which both are to be explained in 
the same manner. (See Detuno'b 06m. Bae^ v. 4, p. 888, teq, and the Diet, of Or. 
mnd Rom, AtUt^ s. v. I/udm,) 

f This seems to me the meaning; in Deyling's words (0b$8. 8ac^ v. 4. pi 890) : 
'Eirevd^Tfiv ad Christum iturus sibi circumjidebat, ne minus honestus et modestus in 
conspectum Domini veniret Others, however, as Euthjmius, ezphun the passage 
differently — that this iirevSvrrjc was the only garment which he had on ; but as re- 
garded even that, he was d^oaroc, and so, in a manner, yvfivoc. Bat going to the 
Lord, he girt it up; whether for comeliness, or that it might not, being left loose, 
hinder him in swinuning. Thus Lampe. The matter would be dear, if we could 
know certainly what the hrevSvTtjc was. Yet the etymology plainly points out that 
it is not the under garment or vest, worn dose to the skin, which is rather ^iroSvnff 
(see Passow, s. w.), but rather that worn over allt as (1 Sam. zviiL 4) the robe which 
Jonathan gives to David is called rdv InevdvTtfv rdv in-avu (LXX.) This is certainly 
the simplest and preferable view of the words ; that Peter, being stripped before, 
now hastily threw his upper g^ment over him, which yet he girt up, that it might 
not form an impediment in swimming. 

i Ambrose : Periculoso compendio religiosum maturavit obsequium. 

§ Ovid's advice to the fisher is to keep this moderate distance : 

Neo tamen in medias pels(^ te pergere sedes 
Admoneam, TSsUqne maiia tentare pronindain. 
mter utnimqae loci melias moderabere flnem, Ace. 
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more slowly, for they were encumbered with the net and its weight of 
fishes, which they drew with them to land. There they find a fire kin- 
dled, with fish laid on it, and bread. They are bidden to bring also 
of their fish, and to unite them for the meal with those already prepar- 
ing.* Peter, again the foremost, drew up the net, which was fastened, 
ao doubt, to the ship, on the beadi. The very number of the fish it 
jontained " an hundred and Jifty and three,^^ is mentioned, with also the 
remarkable circumstance, that although they were so many and so large, 
— ^^ great JUhes^^ — ^yet, difierently from that former occasion, (Luke v. 
<$,) the net was not broken by their weight, or by their efforts to escape. 
Now we can scarcely believe that all this happened, or that it was 
all recorded in its minuteness and its details, without some meaning more 
than lies upon the surface ; indeed, the whole is told with an emphasis 
which will hardly allow us to rest content with such a supposition. 
Rather here, as we have seen so often before, Christ is speaking to us 
by his acts. Nor can I doubt that Augustine has rightly attributed in 
more places than one a symbolical meaning to this miracle ;f and that, 
whether or not we may consent to every detail of his interpretation, 
yet in the outline and main features he has given the true one. He 
brings this miraculous draught of fishes in comparison with the other 
whidi fell out before the resurrection, and sees in that first, the figure 
of the Church as it now is, and as it now gathers its members from the 
world ; in this the figure of the Church as it shall be after the resur 
rection, with the great incoming, the great sea-harvest of souls, which 
then shall find place.{ Then on that first occasion the apostles were 



* The abundance and the excellency of the fish in this lake has been often re- 
marked. Thus Robinson (BUdieal Jietearehes, y. 2, p 261): *'The lake is Ml of 
fishes of yarious kinds,** and he instances sturgeon, chub, and bream, adding, " We 
had no difficulty in procuring an abundant supply for our eyening and morning 
meal, and found them delicate and well flayored." 

f Augustine (Serm, 248, c. 1) : Nunquam hoc Dommus juberet, nisi aliquid 
significare yellet, quod nobis nosse eicpedirei Quid ergo pro magno potuit ad 
Jesum Christum pertinere, si pisces caperentur aut si non caperenturt Sed ilia 
piscatio, nostra erat significatia 

X Aug^tine (/n JStf. Joh^ Tract, 122) : Sicut hoc loco qualiter in seculi fine 
futura sit [Ecclesia], ita Dominns ali& piscatione significavit Ecdesiam qualiter mmc 
sit Qu6d autem illud fedt in initio praodicationis suie, hoc yer6 post resurrectionem 
suam, hinc ostendit illam capturam piscium, bonos et malos significare, quos nunc 
habet Ecclesia ; istam yerd tantummodo bonos quos habebit in sternum, completa in 
fine hujus seculi resurrectione mortuorum. Denique ibi Jesus, non sicut h!e in littore 
stabat, quando jussit pisces capi, sed aseendens in unam nayim .... dixit ad Simo- 
nem. Due in altum, et laxate retia yestra in capturam .... Ibi retia non ndttuntur 
in dexteram, ne solos significent bonos, nee in sinistram, ne solos malos; sed indiffo- 
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not pMticalarly bidden to cast the net to the light hand or to the left; 
for, had he said to the rig^t, it would have implied that none should be 
taken but the good, — 1£ to the left, that obIj the bad ; while yet in the 
present mixed condition ot the Cliiirch, both bad and good are inclosed 
in the nets ; but now he says ^^Ocut ike net an the right side of the Mp^^ 
implying that now all who should be taken should be good * Then the 
nets were broken with the multitude of fiabes, so that all were not 
secured which once were within them ; — and what are the schisms and 
divisions of the present condition of the Church, but rents and holes 
through which numbers, that impatiently bear to be restrained in the 
net, break away from it ? but nowy in the end of time, ^for all there 
were so many, yet was not the net^^roketiJ^ Then the fish were brought 
into the ship, which yet was itself still on the unquiet sea, even 
as it is thus that men in the present time who are taken for Christ, are 
brought into the Church, still itself exposed to the world's tempests: 
but now the nets are drawn up to land, to the safe and quiet shore of 
etemity.f Then the ships were well nigh sunken with their burden, fi>r 
so is it with the ship of the Qiurch,-— encumbered with evil livers till it 
well nigh makes •shipwreck altogether: but n9thing of a like kind is 
mentioned here.^ There it is merely mentioned that a great multitude 

renter, Laxate, inquit, retia vestra in captnram, nt penniztos intelligamos booos et 
malM : hie autem inqoit, Mittite in deztram nayigii rete, ut ugnificarei eos qui sta- 
bant ad dezteram, solos bono& Ibi rete propter significanda sdusmata nunpebatnr : 
htc Yerb, quoniam tunc jam in ilUl sommA pace sanctomin nulla erunt schismata, per- 
tinuit ad EvangelLBtam dicere, Et dim tanti essent, id est, tam magni, non est sdssum 
rete ; tanquam illud respiceret ubi scissum est, et in illius mali comparatione com- 
mendaret hoc bonam. Of. 8erm, 248 — 252 ; and also the £rev, CoU, con Donat, L 8 ; 
QuctH. 88, qu. 8 ; and Gregory the Great, (Ham, in JSvang, 24,) who altogether fol* 
lows the exposition of Augustine, making indeed fiur more of Peter^s part» especially 
pf his bringing of the net to land, which is easily to be accounted for, the idea of the 
Papacy having in his time developed itself further. 

* This, because the right hand is ever the hand of value ; thus, the sheep are 
placed at the right hand. (Matt zxv. 88.) Even the right eye, if needs is, shall be 
plucked out, — ^the right hand cut off. (Matt v. 29, 80.) Again, it is threatened that 
even the right eye of the idol shepherd, the eye of spiritual understanding, shall be 
utterly darkened. (Zech. xi. 1 7.) Ezekiel lies on his left side for Israel, but on hii 
ri^ht for Judah, (Ezek. iv. 4, 6 ;) and this because Judah with all its sins was not yet 
an apostate Church. (Hos. xL 12.) CC Otea xlviii. 17 ; 1 Kin. iL 19 ; Acts vil 65. 

f Augustine {Serm. 251, c. 8) : In illi piscatione non ad littus adtracta sunt retia : 
sed ipsi pisces qui capti sunt, in naviculas fusi sunt Hie ailtem traxerunt ad littoa. 
Spera finem seculL Grotius has a glimpse of the same thought, when upon the worda, 
"Jesus 9tood on the shore,** ^Yer. 4,) he adds: Significans se per Resurrectionem jam 
esse in vado, ipsos in salo versari. Ot Gregory the Great, ffom, 24 in Ewmg, 

X Augustine (.Serm, 249) : Implentur navigia duo propter populos duos de dream 
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were inclosed, but here a definite number, even as the number of the 
elect is fixed and preordained ;* and there, no doubt, small and great 
fishes, for nothing to the contrary is said; but here they are all ^great^^ 
for so shall they all be that belong to that kmgdom, being equal to the 
angels.f 

That which follows is obscure, and without the key which the sym- 
bolical explanation supplies, would be obscurer yet. What ^^ the mean- 
ing of this meal which they found ready prepared for them on the shore, 
with the Lord's invitation that they should come and share it % It could 
not be needful for him with his risen body, and as little for them, whose 
dwellings were near at hand. But we must continue to see an under- 
meaning, and a rich and deep one, in all this. As that large capture of 
fish was to them the pledge and promise of a labor that should not bo 
in Yain,| so the meal, when the labor wa? done, a meal of the Lord's 
own preparing, and upon the skare^ was the symbol of the great festival 
in heaven with which, after their earthly toil was over, he would refresh 
his servants, when he should cause them to sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom. And as they were bidden to bring 



dsione et prteputio : ei uc implentur, ut premanttir et pcBae mergantur. Hoe quod 
sigoificat gemendam est Turba tarhayit Eccleaiam. Qo^m magQum namemm 
fecerunt maid viveates, prementea et genurUes [poond mergentes t]. Sed propter 
places bonoa non aunt mersa navigia. 

* Augustine and othera have very laborious ealeolations to show why this num- 
ber of fishes was exactly one hundred and fifty and three, and the mystery that ia 
here. But the significance is not in its being that particular number, for the number 
seems chosen to exclude that, in this unlike the hundred and forty-four thousand 
(12 X 12) of the Apocalypse, (yil 4 ;) but in its being a fixed and definite number 
at all : just as in Ezekiers temple, (ch. 40, seq.,) each measurement is not, and cannot 
be made, significant, but that it ia all by measurement is most significant, — telling 
us, that here, in the rearing of the spiritual temple, no caprice or wilfulness of men 
is to find room, but that all is laid down according to a pre-ordained purpose and 
will of God. To number, as to measure and to weigh, is a Divine attribute. Com- 
pare Job xxviiu 25 ; xxxviiL 5 ; IsaL xL 12 ; and the noble debate in St. Augustine, 
(De Lib. Arhit^ 1. 2, c. 11 — 16,) on all the works of wisdom being )yy number. 

f Augustine {Semu 248, e. 8) : Quis est enim ihi tunc parvus, quando erunt laquales 
Angelis Dei f 

X Maldonatus : Missurus erat paul6 post Ohristus discipulos sues in omnem terra- 
rum orbem, quasi in altum ao latum mare, -ut homines piscarentar. Poterant insci- 
tiam, poterant imbecillitatem auam excusare, se homines esse Utterarum rudes, id est, 
piscandi imperitos, paucos praterea et infirmos, qui posse se tot tamque grandes 
places capere, tot pratorea, tot tantoeqne philosopboa irretire et a sententiA dimoveref 
Yoluit ergo Ohristua exemplo artta propria docere id ipsos suis vuribus suAque industriA 
fecere nullo modo posse, idque dgnificat quod totam laborontea noctem nihil Oiperaot: 
«Dsius vero ope atque auxiUo ftoillimd fBctarosL 
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of their fish to that meal, so should the souls which they had taken fon 
life be their crown and rejoidng in that day, should help and oontribtite 
to their gladness then.* 

When the Evangelist tells us that at this meal ^^nane of the dUcipia 
durst ask him^ Who art them? knowing that it teas the Lordf^ this again 
is difficult; for if they knew, where was even the temptation to make 
this inquiry X and yet it seems on the surface of the narration that they 
were tempted to ask such a question, and were only hindered by the 
solemn fear and awe which, was shed on them by his presence. But the 
right meaning of the words, no doubt, is that none of them dared to show 
so much of unbelief and uncertainty as would have been involved in 
the question ^' Who art thou P There was shed over them such a mys- 
terious awe, such a sense of the presence of their beloved Master, wit- 
nessing for itself in the inmost depths of their spirits, that, unusual and 
unlike as was his outward appearance to that whereunto their eyes were 
accustomed, yet none of them durst ask for a clearer evidence that it 
was he, even though it would have been a satis&ction to them to hear 
from his own lips that it was indeed himself and no other.f 

The most interesting conversation which follows hangs too dosely 
upon this miracle to be omitted ; in fact, as appears almost universally 
the case with St. John, the miracle is not recorded so much for its own 
sake, as for the sake of that which grows out of it. Here, after the 
Lord has opened the eyes of his apostles to the greatness of their future 
work, and given to them in type a prophetic glimpse both of their suc- 
cessful labor and their abundant reward, he now declares to them the 
one condition both of accomplishing this work, and inheriting this reward. 
Love to Christ, and the unreserved yielding up of self to God — ^these 
were the sole conditions, and all which follows is to teach this : so that 
the two portions of the chapter are intimately connected, and together 

* Augustine {In Ee, Joh., 2fVac(. 128) : Piads assus, Chrifltus est passtia. Ipsa est 
et panis qui de ooelo descendit Hinc incorporatur Ecdesia ad pariidpandam beati- 
tudinem sempiternam. Ammonius : Td, Ae{)re dptartOaaTe, alviyfia fx^i 6 ?Myoc, Srt 
fierd roi)f rrovovc diadi^trai roi^ dyiovc dvdiravaic kcU rpv^ Koi diroXavaic. Gregory 
the Great {ffom, 24 in Evang.) notes how the number who here feast with the Lord 
are seven, the number of perfection and completion. 

f Augustine (In Ev. JoKy Tract, 128) : Si ergo sdebant, quid opus erat ut Interro- 
garent t Si autem non opus erat, quare dictum est, non audebant ; quad opus esset, 
sed timore aliquo non auderent t Sensus ergo hie est : Tanta crat eridentia yeritatia, 
qu& Jesus illis disdpulis apparebat, ut eorum non solCun negare, sed nee dubitare 
quidem uUus auderet : quoniam si quisquam dubitaret, utique interrogare deberet. 
Sic ergo dictum est, Nemo audebat eum interrogare, Tu quis es : ac d dioeretor, Nemo 
audebat dubitare quod ipse esset C£ Ohryso6tom*s striking words In JoK, Hum, 87. 
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form a complete whole. When the^m^ was ended, ^^ Jesus said unto 
&mon Peter ^ SimoUj son ofjonas^ lovest thou me more than these P^ with 
an 'evident allusion to Peter's boasting sjJeech, "Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I never, be offended," (Matt. xxvi. 33,) 
as is proved by Peter's answer, wherein appealing to the Lord, the 
Searcher of hearts, he affirms that indeed he loves him, but does not now 
cast any slight by comparison on the love of his fellow-disciples * The 
main object of the Lord in his rejoinder, " Feed my sheep^^ " Feed my 
lamhs^^ is not to say, ** Show then thy love in act," but rather, " I restore 
to thee thy apostolic function ; this grace is thine, that thou shalt yet be 
a chief shepherd of my flock."f It implies, therefore, the fullest for- 
giveness of the past, since none but the forgiven could rightly declare 
the foi^veness of God. The question, ^^ Lovest thou meP^X is thrice 
repeated, that by three solemn affirmations the apostle may effiu^e his 
three denials of his Lord.§ At last, upon the third repetition of the 



* Auguatine {Serm, 147, c. 2) : Non potait dicere niai, Amo te : noa auBiis est 
dicere, plus his. Noluit itenun esse mendax. Suffecerat ei testimonium perhibere 
eordi sao : non deboit esse judex cordis alieoi. 

f The other, doubtless, b the commonest view of the connection of the words. 
Ilius Augustine takes it a hundred times, as 8erm, 146, c. 1 : Tamquam ei diceret, 
Amas me ? In hoc ostende quia amas me, Pasce oves meas. But the view expressed 
in the text is that of Oyril, Chrysostom, Euthymiua. Thus, too, Calvin : Nunc illi tarn 
libertas docendi quAm auctoritas restituitur, quarum utramque amiserat suA culpA. 

X 'kyair^v and ^iKeiv are here ip interchangeably used, that the Iiord on his first 
and second putting of the question to Peter says, dyair^ /le; on the third, ^iXei^t 
while Peter every time answers with the latter word, ^tXu ae. If there be any 
significance in the variation, our version has lost it, though the Latin has at least 
marked it by using for the first, diligo ; for the second, amo, — ^words which Cicero 
more than once distinguishes, making the last to imply more of affection than the 
first But there hardly is such here (see AnausnNB, De Giv. Dei, 1. 14, a 7) ; not 
that d.y<urqiv and ^iKelv have not each of them certain meanings, which the other will 
not admit, or that there are not places where the one could by no means be substi- 
tuted for the other ; yet here they appear indifferently used. (See Tiitman^s Syn- 
onyms, c. 4.) Still more confidently one may affirm the pooKetv and iroifiaiveiv of 
these verses to be entire synonyms. 

§ Augustine {In Ev, Jbh., Tract. 123) ; Redditur negationi trinss trina confessio : 
ne minims amori lingua serviat qu4m timori : et plus vocis elicuisse videatur mor? 
inominens, qudm vita prnsens. Enarr. in P«. xxxvil IS : Donee trinft voce amor is 
Bolveret trinam vocem negationis. Serm, 285: Odit Deus prsasumtores de viribus 
suis ; et tumorem istum in eis, quos dUigit, tamquam medicus secat Secando quidem 
infert dolorem ; sed firmat postea sanitatem. Itaque resurgens Dominus commendat 
Pctro oves suas illi negatori ; sed negatori quia priesumtori, poetea pastori quia ama* 
tori. Nam quare ter interrogat amantem, nisi ut compungat ter negantemt Cf 
Enarr. ^inPa.xa, 12. So Ammonins: Aid rpujv tuv iparffaiuv koX KaToBiaup 
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question, Peter was saddened, as though the Lord doubted his word; aftd 
with yet more emphasis than be&re, appeals to his Saviour in his all- 
knowing and all-searching character, whether it was not true that indeed 
heiloved him: ^^ Lard^ thou knownt aU things^ thou kfuiwe$i that 1 1^ 
thie:'* 

Ihere does not seem any thing in the distiiiction which some have 
made between the two commands^ ^Feed my lamb$^^ and ^Feed mf 
9heep^^ as though the first were the more imperfect Giristians, the little 
diildren in Christ ; the other the more advanced, the grown men.f And 
still more groundless and trifling is the interpretation made in the inter- 
ests of Rome, as though the *^ lambs^ are the laity, and the " $heep^ the 
clergy ; and that here to Pet^r, and in him to the Roman ponti£&, was 
given dominion over both. The commission should at least have run, 
Feed my sheep. Feed my shepherds, if any conclusions of the kind were 
to be drawn from it, though an infinite deal would even then have 
remained to be proved.^ 

But ^^Feed my aheep^^ is not all. Thb life of labor is to be 
crowned with a death of painfulness ; such is the way, with its narrow 
and strait gate, which even for a Peter is the only one which will lead 
to eternal life. The Lord would show him beforehand what great 
things he must suffer for his sake. For this is often his manner with 
his elect servants, with an Ezekiel, (iii. 25,) with a Paul, (Acts zzl. 11,) 
aiid now with a Peter. " When thou wast young^ thou gWdest tkyMf, 
andvKtlkedsttvhiiher thou wouldestj but when thou ehalt be old, thou thalt 
stretch forth thy hands^ and another shall gM thee^ and carry thee whither 
thou wouldeet notj*^ There cannot, I think, be a doubt that there is 
allusion here to the crucifixion of Peter, since St. John himself declared 
that Jesus spake thus, *^ signifying by what death he should glorify God;^ 

l^aXet(^ei rdc rpelc ^ovdc r^c dpv^fftoc, Koi Sid Xayov iiravopfivi rd kv Ao/occ ytif6fuva 
wTaioftara, Not oUierwiie the Ohurch hymn, — 

Ter eonfeMiis tor Begatam, 
Gragem paidi ter doDAtum, 
VitA, Terboi predboa. 

* Augustine (Serm, 268, c 1): Ckxitristattu est Petrus. Quid oontrisiaris, Betre, 
quia ter respondee amorem t Oblitns est trinnm timorem t Sine interroget te Domi- 
nus : medicos est qui te interrogate ad sanitatem pertinei, quod interrpgat Noli 
todio afflcL Ezpecta, impleatur numerus dilectionis, ut deleat numemm negatiooia. 

t Wetstein : Oves istcs quo tempore Petro conmiittebantur, erant adhnc teneri 
agni, novitii disdpuli k Petro ez Judnis et gentibus adducendi Quando Ter6 etiam 
ores committit, significat enm ad seneetutem victurum, et eodeeiam eonstitutam et 
vrdinatam yisurum esse. 

X See BsaHABX), Ih Coneid., 1. 2, e. 8. 
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and no tolerable groiind exists for calling in question the tradition ef 
the CSiurch, that such was the manner of the apostle's martyrdom.* 
Doubtless it is here obieurely intimated ; but this is of the very nature of 
prophecy, and there is quite enough in the description to show that 
the Lord had this and no other manner of death in his eye. The 
stretched forth hands are the hands extended upon either side on the 
transverse bar of the cross.f The girding by another is the binding to 
the cross, for tne sufferer was attached to the instrument of punishment 
not only with nails, but also was bound Uiereto with cords.^ It cannot 
be meant by the bearing '^ whither thou wouldest not^^ that there should 
be any reluctancy on the part of Peter to glorify God by Ins death, 
except indeed the reluctancy which there always is in the flesh to su^ 
fering and pain ; which yet in his case, as in the Lord's, (compare Matt, 
xxvi. 89,) should be overruled by the higher' willingness to do and to 
suffer the perfect will of God. In this sense, as it was a violent death, 
— a death which others chose for him, — a death from which flesh and 
blood would naturally shrink, it was '^ whither he would not ;^' though, 
in a higher sense, as it was the way to a nearer vision of God, it was 
that at which he had all his life been aiming ; and th^n he was borne 
whither most he would; and the exulting words of another apostle, at 
the near approach of his martyrdom, (2 Tim. iv. 6—8,) would have 
suited his lips just as well.§ 

• EoBSBnis, HUt. JSceL, L 2, c. 25; L 8, ol 1. 

f The passages most to the point in shoving that this would Datnrally be one of 
the images which one, who, without naming, yet wished to indicate crucifizion, would 
use, are this from Seneca (Ocnuol, ad Marei^unf c 20) : Video istic eruces non unius 
quidem generis; .... alii hrachia patibulo ezpUcuerunt ; and Tsrtullian {De PutKc, 
e. 22) : In patibulo jam oorpore ezpanso : who says again with allusion to the stretch* 
ing out of the hands in prayer ; Paratus est ad omne supplicium ipse habitus orantis 
ChristianL And the foUowing phrase occurs in Abuak's JEpieiHuB, L 8, e. 26: 
ixTeivac oeavrdv, 6^ ol iaravpo/iivoi. The passage adduced by some from Plautus, 

Credo ego tibl esse enndiim extra portam, 
DIapetiis msBibas iwtfbiiJiim qmim babebis, 

is not quite satisfying ; since this is most. probaUy an allusion to the marching the 
criminal along, with Ms arm^ attached to the fork upon his neck, before he was him- 
self fiutened to the cross ; or perhaps not to be followed up hy actual execution at 
all, but only as itself an ignominious punishment (See Baossa's OaUw, v. 1, p. 
181, and Wrbtxin, in loa) 

X So TxaTULUAN (Seorp^ e. 16): Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur, ciim cruet 
astringitur ; or perhaps it may be, as LQcke suggests, the girding the sufierer round 
the middle, who otherwise would be wholly naked on the cross. He quotes from 
the JS^MM^. i^teod, e. 10 : TS^i^vaav ol arparturai Hhf lifooSv rd Ifidrta abra^, k<U 
W9pU(^av airrbv Xevri^, 

i ChrjBOBUm{InJok^Hmn.9B):'Oirw9hei\ei^v^ 
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Nor may we exclude th^ symbolical meaning, which we haye foond 
in the earlier parts of the chapter, from this part also. The "girding 
himself" is to be taken as the sign and figure of promptness and an 
outward activity, (Exod. xii. 11 ; Luke xii. 35 ; 1 Pet. i. 13 ; Ephes. vi 
14 ;) and, in fact, our Lord is saying to Peter, " When thou wert young, 
thou actedst for me, thou wentest whither thou wouldest, thou weri 
(tee to work for me, and to choose thy field of work ; but when thou 
art old, thou shalt learn another lesson, a higher and a harder ; thou 
shalt suffer for me ; thou shalt no more choose thy work, but others 
shall choose it for thee, and that work shall be the work of passion 
rather than of action." Such is the history of the Christian life, not in 
Peter's case only, but this is the very course and order of it in almost 
all of God's servants ; it is begun in action, it is perfected in sufiering. 
In the last, lessons are learned which the first could never teach ; graces 
exercised, which but for this, would not at all, or would only have very 
weakly, existed. 

Thus it was, for instance, with a John Baptist. He begins with 
Jerusalem and all Judea flowing to him to listen to his preaching ; he 
ends with lying l(Mig, a seemingly forgotten captive, in the dungeon of 
Machserus. So was it with a St. Chrysostom. The chief cities of the 
world wait upon him with reverence and homage while he is young, 
and he goes whither he would ; but when he is old, he is borne whither 
he would not, up and down, a sick and suffering exile. Thus should 
it be also with this great apostle. It was only in this manner that 
whatever of self-will and self-choosing survived in him still, should be 
broken and abolished, that he should be brought into an entire empti- 
ness of self, a perfect submission to the will of God. 

And then the Lord, as he has shown him the end, will also show 
him the way ; for " wh^n he had spoken this, he saith unto him, Follow 
witf." Now these words do more than merely signify, in a general way, 
" Be thou an imitator of me." Such an explanation would show that 
we had altogether failed in realizing to ourselves this solemn scene, as 
it was on this day enacted on the shore of Gennesaret. That scene 
was quite as much in deed as in word ; and here, at the very moment 
that the Lord spake the words, it would seem that he took some paces 
along the rough and rocky shore, bidding Peter to do the same ; thus 
. setting forth to him in a figure his future life, which should be a fol- 
lowing of his divine Master in the rude and rugged way of diristian 

t9c ffopAcdf rvf &vdyKrfv, kcU 6tl ixovaa dirofifitjwrai rod aufiaroc h ^X^. Ot Angus 
tine*ii beautiful words, 8erm, 209, and Serm. 178, c. 2 : Quia enim vult znori t Prorsni 
nemo : et ita Demo ut beato Petro diceretur, Alter te daget, et feret quo tu non vi^ 
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■elion. That all this was not so much spoken as done, is clear from 
that which follows, which only is explicable so. Peter, ^ turning about,^^ 
— ^looking, that is, behind him, — ^^seeth the disciple whom Jesus loved ;^^ 
— ^words not introduced idly, and as little so the allusion to his familia- 
rity at the Paschal supper, but to explain the boldness of John in 
following unbidden;* him he seeth ^^JbUomnf* and inquires, ^^ Lord^ 
what shall this man dof* He would know what shall be his lot, and 
what the issue of his earthly conversation : shall he, too, follow by the 
same rugged path 1 

It is not very easy to determine the spirit out of which this question 
proceeded. Augustine thinks it is that of one who was concerned that 
his friend should seem to be left out, and not summoned to the honor 
of the same close following of his Liord.f Others, however, have often- 
times taken this question in quite a different sense ; that it is a question 
put more in the temper of Martha, when she said to the Lord, concerning 
her sister Mary, '^ Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone ?" (Luke x. 40,) being not pleased that Mary should re- 
main quietly sitting at Jesus' feet, while she was engaged in active 
service for hiai4 Certainly the rebuke which here, as there, the 

# 

* Bengel : lit autem in coenA ilUL ita nnnc quoque locum qusBrebat, et ae faim- 
liariter insinuabat, propemodCim magis, qudm Petrus libeDter perferrei 

f Berm, 268, c. 3: Quomodo ego sequor et ipse noa sequitur? This, too, ia 
Ohrysostom's explanation. Jerome*s {^Ado, Jovin^ L 1, c 26) is slightly different : 
Nolens deserere Johann em , com quo semper fuerat oopulatus. In later times it was 
often understoood, as that in Peter's words spoke out the jealousy of the practical lifo 
for the contemplative, Martha's dissatisfaction with Mary.' The first thinks hardly of 
the other, counts it to be a shunning of the cross, a shrinking from earnest labor in the 
Lord's cause, — ^would fSeun have it also to be a martyr not merely in will, but in deed 
See the very interesting extracts from the writings of the Abbot Joachim, in Nxandxe's 
Kirch. OtaeK, v. 5, p. 440. 

f It 18 partly no doubt their general character, as developed through the Gk)Bpel 
hiBtory, but mainly this passage, which has caused the two apostles, St Peter and St 
John, to be accepted in the Church as the types, one of Christian action, the other of 
Christian contemplation ; one, like the servants, foorhing {at its absent Lord ; the 
other, like the virgins, wilting for him : the office of the first, the active laboring for 
Christ, to cease and pass away, because the time would arrive when there should be 
DO more need for it; but of the other, the contemplation of Gk)d, to remain (jiheiv) till 
the Lord came, and not then to cease, but to continue for evermore. Thus Augustine 
in a noble passage, of which I can only give a fragment or two (In Ev. JoK Tract * 
124) : Duas itaque vitas sibi divinitus prsBdicatas et oommendatas norit Ecdesia, 
quarum est una in fide, altera in specie ; una in tempore peregrinationis, altera in 
cternitate mansionis ; una in labore, altera in requie ; una in viA, altera in patriA ; una 
in opere actionis, altera in meroede contemplatioois ;. . . .una bona et mala discemit, 
altera qua sola bona sont^ oemit : ergo una bona est, Mdadhuc misera, altera melior 
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question calls oat, implies .that the source out of whidi it proceeded, 
whether this or another, was not altogether pure. Peter, understan^ng 
well what that ^^IbUow m«," addressed to himself meant, ndaj have 
felt a moment's jealousj at that easier porlimi whidi seemed allotted to 
his fellow apostle. 

This was most likelj the thought, and then the rebuke exactly meete 
it. Peter had perceiyed what the leaving John, and bidding him to 
follow, implied. John was to *' tarry ^^^ doing a still work in the Qturdi ; 
the rougher paths were not for his treading, but rather he was to be 
perfected by another discipline ; not borne away from the earth in the 
fire-diariot of a painful martrydom, but, tarrying long, he should orown 
a peaceful and honored old age by a natural death. It was not, in- 
deed, that he, or any other saint, should esci^ his share of worldly 
Jnbulation, or that the way for him, or for any, should be other than 
a straight way. Yet do we see daily how the sufferings of diflferent 
members of the kingdom are allotted in very different proportions ; with 
some, they are comparatively few and far between, while for others, 
their whole life seems a constant falling from one trial to another. And 
our Lord's answer to Peter's speech is in fact this : '^ Hast thou a ri^t 
to complain, if it be thus? What is it to thee how I apportion the 
lots of my other servants 1 Nay, if I were to will that he should never 
see death — ^that he should altogether escape that narrow and painful 
passage into life, and tarry* till my coming again, what would that be 
to thee 1 Do thou thine allotted task ; foUow thou m«."f 

St. John mentions by the way how these words of his Lord were 

f misunderstood by some, who had from thence assumed that he was 

never to die, but to continue among the living until the time of Christ's 

return ; an interpretation which he anxiously disclaims, showing that 



et baata. Ista aignifieata est per Apostolom Petmm, ilia per Johaanem. Tota hie 
agitmr ista usqae in hujas seeuli finem, ot iilic inTenit fioem : dilfertiir ilia eompleoda 
poet hujas seeuli finem, sed in luiuro seculo Don habet finem. Ideo didtnr buie^ 
Sequere me : de illo autem, Sic earn vdo menere donee veniam, quid ad te t Ta me 
■equere .... Quod apertius ita dici potest, Perfecta me sequatur actio^ inlbniiata 
mee passionis exemplo ; inchoata verd oontemplatio maneat donee venio^ perfioieDda 
dan venero. This view remarkably re-appeared in tbe twelfth eentury ineonnectioa 
with the Eyangelium Etemum. (Nkambeb's Kirch. Oueh, r. 6, p. 440, seq.) 

* For the same use of fuptuvi see 1 Oor. xv. 6. 

f See a sermon by St. Bernard {In Nativ, 88. Itmoemi., c. 1): Et bibit ergo 
Johannes o^eem salutaris, et secutus est Dominum, sicnt Petrus, etsi non omni inodo 
■icut Petrus. Quod enim sic mansit ut non etiam passione corporeA Dominum eeqaa- 
retur, divini fedt consilii ; sicut ipse ait, Sio eum volo manere^ donee veniam. Ac si 
dioat : Vult quidem et ipse sequi, sed ego sic eum volo i 
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llie words conveyed no such meaning, and that only through an inaccu- 
rate report of them, or a laying upon them of a meaning far greater 
tiian they themselves would justify, could they be made to convey any 
each impression : ^^ Jesus said not unto him, Be shall not die, but, If I 
fMl that he tarry till I come, what is that to theeT Yet this explicit de- 
daration that no such meaning lay in the words, was not sufficient to 
extinguish altogether such a belief or superstition in the Church. We 
find many traces of it at many times ; even his death and burial, which 
men were compelled to acknowledge, were not sufficient to abolish it. 
For his death, men said, was not really death, but only the appearance 
of death, and yet he breathed in lus grave ; so that even an Augustine 
was unable wholly to resist the reports which had reached him, that the 
earth yet heaved over the apostle's grave, and the dust was lightly stirred 
by the regular pulses of lus breath.* The &ble of his still living Augus- 
tine at once rejects, but is more patient with this report than one would 
have looked for, counting it possible that a permanent miracle might 
there be finding placcf 

* /k JS9. foh., DraeL 124 : Ciim mortuiu putaretur, aepultum fuisse dormient^m, 
et donee Ghrifltus yeniat bic manere, tojunque vitam Bcaturi^e polveria indicare : 
qui polviB creditur, at ab imo ad saperficiem tumuli aaoendat, flatu quiesoentis im- 
pellL Huic opiDiooi tuperyacaneum ezUtimo reluctarL Viderint enim qui locum 
tdmit, airikm hoe ibi haaX vel patiatur terrai quod didtur ; quia et reveriL noa & 
leribus hominibus id audivimuaw 

f See TninTLLUir, De Ammd^ c. 60 ; Hclart, De THnt^., L 6, c. 89 ; Ambeosb, 
Exp, t» Ps, czriiL Bemu 18, c 12 ; Jsromk, Ado, Jooin,, L 1, c. 26 ; NsANDia's 
Kireh, Oesek, ▼. 5, p. 1117. This supersUtioa aided much the wide-spread iaith of 
Che middle ages, in the ezisteoce of Prester John in further Asia. Even as late as 
the sixteenth century an impostor was burnt at Toulouse, who gave himself out as 
6t John ; an<i in England some of the fitnatical sects of the Conmionwealih wefe 
looking for his return to reviye and reform the Charch.^The erroneous reading 8ie 
[for 8%} eum volo manere, which early found its way into the Latin copies, and whidi 
the Yolgate, with the obstinate persistence of the Romish Ohurch in a once admitted 
error, stUl retains, must have helped on the mistake concerning the meaniog of Ohrist^s 
wwdi^ 
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Buchanan's Administration. 

Buckle's avilization in England. StoIa. 

Essays. 

Bunvan's Divine Emblems. 

Burdett's Chances and ChangeSb 

Never Too Late. 

Burgess' Photograph Manual. 12ma 

Burnett (James R.) on the Thirty-nine Ar> 
tides. 

Burnett (Peter HA, The FaUk which led a 
Protestant Lawyer to the Oatholio 
CHiurch. 

Bumoufs Gramalica Latina. 

Bums' ( Jabez) (>clop6edia of Sermona. 

Bums' (Robert) Poema. 

Burton's Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor. S 
vols. 

BuUer's XIartin Van Buren. 

Butler's (F.) Spanish TSacher. 

Butler's (8.) Hudlbraa. 

Butier'a (T. B.) Guide to the Weather. 



Bntlet'a (Wm. Allen) Two MIIliflBaL 



Byron GaUevy. 



GaUtt7 cT tpoa 



- Poetical WoikSb 

- Life and Letters. 
-Woika. ninitnted. 



Oodeb'a Laws and Praetioe of Whiit 
CK8ar*a Commentarlea. 
Oslrd'a Prairie Fanning. 
Oslhoon'a Works and BpeeohM. 6 Toli. 
Osm^elTs (Thoib) Qortmda of Wyomiofi 
Foemf 



Campbell (Jnd 
Canot,Lifeof^ 



e) on Shakespeare^ 



Carlyle's (Thomaa) Essays 

Carreno'sManual of Politei 

Compendio del Manual de Uitealdal 

Oasseday'a Poetie Lacon. 

Cavendish's Laws cf Whtat 

Cervantea' Don (Quixote, in Spaafah. • 

Don Quixote, in English. 

Cesar L'Histoire de Jules, par a IL L Na- 
poleon IIL VoL L, with Hapa and 
portrait (French.) 
Cheap Edition, without Mapa aad Por^ 

Mapa and FwiTBtt, Ibr cheap edlttOB, In 
envelopes. 
Chainplin'a En^ish Grammar. 

Greek Grammar. 

Chase on the Constitation and Cnuaii. 

Chauoer*a Poemsi 

Chevalier on Gold. 

Children's Holidays. 

Child's First History. 

Chittenden's Report of the Peaee Ooorea- 

tion. 
Choqaet's French Comj 

French Con^ 

Cicero de Offlcils. 

Select Orations. 

Clarke's (D. 8.) Scripture Promises. 
Cbtfke's jMrs. Cowaen) Iron Cousin. 
Clark's (H. J.) Mind in Natnreu 
Cleaveland and Backus' Vlllaaand Cottagea. 
Cleveland's (H. W. 8.) Hints to Riflem^ 
Cloud Crystals. A Snow Flake Album. 
Cobb's (J. B.) Miscellanlea. 
Coe's Spanish Drawing Carda. 10 parta 
Coe's Ihrawing CTards. 10 parts. 
Colenso on tho Pentateuch. 8 voln 

On the Romans. 

Coleridge's Poems. 

Collins^Amoor. 

Collins' (T. W.) Hnmanies. 

Collet's Dramatic French Reader. 

Comings' Physiology. 

Companion to Physiology. 

Conmient on Parle a Paris. 
Congreve's Comedy. 
Continental Library. 6 vols, in easa. 
Cooke's Life of Stonewall Jackson. 
Cookery, by an American Lady. 
Cooley^s Cvclopiedia of Receiptfli 
Cooper's Mount Yemon. 
Copley's Eariy Friendship. 

Poplar Grove. 

Cornell's First Steps tn Geography. 

Primary Geography. 

—^ Intermediate Geomphy. 
—-^ Grammar Bdiool Geography. 
High School Geography and Atlan 
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CorneirB High B6bool Qtognfiij. 

•» - AtlM. 

Ifftp Drawtng: 12iiuips|]icaae. 

Oafline Maps, with Kej. 18 maps in 

portfolkk. 

^th6 Key, Mpsmtdj. 

Oomwall on Mode. ^ _ 

Oomlfttion and Conservation of Foroea. 

Oortei' Life and Adirantnrei. 

Cotter on the Hasa and KnMea. ^^^^ ^ 

Osttin^BllBbetk; oil the ExUaa of Biherla. 

Oooiln Aliee^s JnTenileii 

Cooaln Curie's Sun Baya. 

Keep a Good Heart. 

Cousin's Modem PhUoeophy. 9 toIs. 

OntheTHie and BeantlfliL 
— — Only lUKnanee. 
Contan's Freneh Poetry. 
Coireirs English Grammar. 
Cowles' Exchange TkbleSb 
Cowpor'e Homera lUad. 

Poems. 
Cox's Eiiarht Tears In Congress, from '67 to '6& 
Goxe'i Christian Balhids. 
Oteasy on the English Constitution. 
CHsls(The)L 
Orosbra (A.) Geometry. 
Crosby's ( H.) (Bdlpos Tyrannna. 
Crosby's (W. H.) Qulntns Cortina Bnftu. 
Crowe's Linny Lockwood. 
Curry's Volunteer Book. 
OnstVi Invalid's Book. 

Cydopedla of Commerelal and Business 
Anecdotes. 2 vols. 

B'Abrantes' Memolres of Napoleon. 9 yoIb, 

Dairyman's (The) Daughter. 

Dana's Household Poetry. 

Darwin's Origin of Species. 

Dante's Foem& 

Dasent's Popular Tales from the Norse. 

Davenport's Christ Unity and ita Beoovery. 

Dawson's Arohaia. 

De Belem's Spanish Phrase-Book. 

De Flvas' Elementary Frendi Beader. 

Classic French Beader. 

Do Foe's BoUnson Crusoe. 
De GIrardin's Margnerite^ 

Stories of an Old Maid. 

De Hart on Courts ICartiaL 

De L'Ardeche's History of Napoleon. 

De Peyrac's Comment on Fsrie. 

De StaSrs Corinne, on L'ltalie. 

De Yeitelle's MercanUle Dietlonwy. 

De Yere's Spanish Grammar. 

Dew's Historical Digest. 

Dickens's (Charles) Workai Original Hlna- 

tntions. Mvols. - 

Dies Irae and Stabat Mater, bound together. 
Dies Irae. alone, and Stabat Mater, alone. 
Dix's (John A) Winter in Madeira. 

— Speeches and Addresses. % vols. 
DU's (BeT. M.) Lost Unity of the Christian 

Worid. 
Dr. Oldham at Greystones, and his Talk there. 
Doane's Works. 4 vols. 
Downing's Bural Architecture. 
Dryden's Poemsi 
Dunkp's Spirit History of Man. 
DusseMorf Gallery, Genla from thflu 
Dwtght on the Study of Art. 
Ebony Idol (TheV 
Bde's Management of SteeL 
Edith Yim^m'i Ylctory. 



Eglofhtebi's Geolorar and Physical Geog- 
raphy of Mexioa 

Eichhinn's German Grsmmar. 

EUlot's Fine Work on Birds. 7 parta, or in 1 t. 

Ellsworth's Text-Book of Penmanship. 

Ely's JoomaL [and Uses. 

Enfield's Indian Cora; ita Yalne, Culture, 

Estvan's War Pictures. 

Evans' History of the Shakers. 

Evelyn's Life of Mrs. Godolphin. 

Everett's Mount Vernon Papers. 

Fables. Oitefaial and Seleoted. 

Farrar^e Hbtocy of Free Thought 

Faustos. 

Fay's PoemsL 

Fenclon's Telemaqne. The same, In S vols. 

Telemachtts. 

Field's Bertha Percy. 

Field's (MO City Arehiteetore. 

Figuler's World before the Dduge^ 

Fireside Library. 8 Tolsi in case. 

First Thoughts. 

FUl and the Fljlans. 

Flint's Physiology of Man. 

Florian's William TelL 

Flower Pictures. 

Fontana's Italian Grammar. 

Foote's Africa and the American Flag. 

Forestrs Italian Extracts. 

Four Gospels (TheV 

Franklin's Man's Cry and God's Gradooa 
Answer. [tlUan. 

Frieze's Tenth and Twelfth Books of Qnin- 

Fnllerton's (Lady G.) Too Strange Not to be 

Funny Story Book. \Tnie. 

Garland's Life of BandolpK 
Gaskell'sLIfeofBrontd. 2 vols. 

The same, cheaper edition, in 1 toL 
George Beady. 
Ckrani's French Readings. 
Gertrude's Philip Bandolph. 
Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar. 
GhosUv Colloquies. 

Glbbes^ Documentary History. Svolfl. 
Gibbons' Banks of New York. 
Gilflllan'a Llteran^ Portraits. 
Gillespie on Lana Surveying 
Girardin on Dramatic Llteratnrsu 
Goadby's Text-Book of Physiology. 
Goethe's Iphigenia in Taurla. 
Goldsmith^B Essays. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Gosse's Evenings with the Mleraseopo. 
Goulbum's OtBee of the Holy Commnnion. 

Idle Word. 

Manual of Confirmation. 

Sermona. 

Study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Thooffhts on Personal Beligion. 

Gould's (E. £) Comedy. 

Gould's (W. M.) Zephyrs. 

Graham's Bngllsh Synonymes. 

Grandmamma Easy^s Toy Books. 

Grandmother's Library. 6 vols, tn case. 

Grand's Spanish ArithmetkL 

Grant's Beport on the Armies of the Unltei 

States lS6f-*66L 
Granefs Portuguese Grammar. 
Grayson's Theory of Christianity. 
Greek Testament 
Greene's (F. H.) Primary Botany. 

Class-Book of Botany. 

Greene's (G. W.) Compankm to OBeBdorft 
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Greeners (O. W.) First Leesons tn IVeDeb. 

First Lessons in Italian. 

Middle A«;e8. 

Gregory's Mathematlca. 
Griffln on the Gospel 
GrifBth*s Poems. 
Griswold's Kepablican Court 

Sacred Poets. 

Gnixof s (Madame) Tales. 
Gaizot's(M.)CtTilization In Europe. 4T0bL 

School edition. 1 toL 

New £dltion, on tinted paper. 4to]& 

Gnrowskf 6 America and Europe. 
Buasia as it Is. 

Hadley^s Greek Grammar. 

Uahn's Greek Testament 

Hairs (B. H.) Eastern Vermoot 

Hairs (C. H.) Notes on the Gospels. 2 toIs. 

Hairs (E. R) Guide to the Great West 

Halleck*s Poems. 

Poems. Pocket size, blue and gold. 

Young America. 

Halleck'B (H. W.) Military Science. 

Hamilton's (Sir Wm.) PUlosophy. 

Hamilton's (A.) Writings. 6 vols. 

Hand-Books on Education. 

Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Boot-Words. 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon DerirativeaL 
Hand-Book of the Engrafted Words. 

Handy-Book of Property Law. 

Happy Child's Library. IS vols. In oasci. 

Harfcness' Ffarst Greek Book. 

Latin Grammar. 

First Latin Book. 

Second 

Latin Header. 

Hase's History of the Church. 

Haskell's Housckct^per's Encyclopfedia. 

Hassard's Life of Archbishop Hughes. 

Wreath of Beauty. 

Haupt on Bridge Construction. 

Haven's Where There'sa Will There's aWay. 

Patient Waiting no Loss. 

Nothing Venture Nothing Have. 

Out of Debt Out of Danger. 

Contentment Better than Wealth. 

No Such Word as Fail 

All's Not Gold that Glitters. 

A Place for Everything, and Every- 
thing in its Place. 

Loss and Gain, 

Pet Bird. [in casa. 

Home Series of Juvenile Book& 8 vols. 

Haven (Memoir of Alice B.X 

Hazard on the Will 

Hecker's Questions of the SouL 

Hemans' Poems. 2 vols. 

Songs of the Affections. 

Henck's Field-Book for Engineers. 

Henry on Human Progress. 

Herbert's Poems. 

Here and There. 

Herodotus, by Johnson (in Greek! 

Herodotus, bv Rawllnson (in English). 4 vis. 

HcydenreJch'^s German Reader. 

Hlckok's Rational Cosmology. 



-Rational Psychology. 
B Rebellion, ^ 



History of the 

Illustrated. 
Hoffknan's Poems. 
Ilolcorobe's Leading Cases. 

Law of Dr. and Cr. 

— Letters in Literature. 



Military and Naval, 



Holly's Country Seatsi 

Holmes' (M. A.) Tempest and So 

English Orphans. 

Holmes' (A.) Parties and Frindples. 

Homes or American Authors. 

Homer's Iliad. 

Hooker's Complete Works. 2 to1& 

Hoppln's Notes. 

Horace, edited by Lincoln. 

HowlU^s Child's Yerse-Book. 

Juvenile Tales. 14 vols. In case. 

How's Historical Shakspeorian BcMder. 

Shakspearian Reader. 

Hue's Tartary and China. 
Hudson's Liie and Adventares. 
Humboldt's Letterai 
Hunt's (0. H.) Life of Livingston. 
Hunt's (F. W.) Historical ADaa. 
Huntington's Lady Alice. 
Hutton*8 Mathematies. 
Huxley's Man's Plaoe in Nature. 
Origin of Species. 

Iconographic Encyclopedia. 6vol8.-4Tezt 
ana 2 Plates. 
OvMparately : 
The Countries and Cities of the WotM. 

2 vols. 
The Navigation of all Ages. 2 vols. 
The Art of Building in Ancient and 

Modem Times. 2 vols. 
The Religions of Andent and Modem 

Times. 2 vols. 
The Fine Arts Illustrated. 2to1& 
Technology Illustrated. 2 vols. 
Interaal Revenue Law. 
Iredell's Life. 2 volsi 
Italian Comedies. 

Jacobs' Learning to SpelL 

The some, in two parts. 

Jaeger's Class-Book of Zoology. 
James' (J. A.) Young Man. 
James' (H.) Logic of Creation. 
James' (G. P. R.} Adrien. 
Jameson's (Mrs.) Art Works. 

Legends of Saints and Martyrs. 8 via. 

Legends of the Monastic Oraer& 

Legends of the Madonna. 

History of Our Lord. 2 vols. 

Jarvis' Reply to Milner. 

Jay on American Agriculture. 

Jeffers on Gunnery. 

Jeffrey's (F.) Essays. 

Johnson's Meaning of Words. 

Johnson's (Samuel) Rasselas. 

Johnston's Chemistry of Common Life. S r. 

Kavanagh's Adele. 

Beatrice. 

Daisy Bums. 

Grace Lee. 

Madeleine. 

Nathalie. 

Rachel Gray. 

Seven Years. 

Queen Mab. 

Women of Christianity. 

Keats' Poems. 
Keep a Good Heart 
Keiehtley's Mythology. 
Kelrs Fairy Stories. 
Keith (Memoir of Caroline P.) 
Kendrick's Greek OUendorfU 
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Kenny*! Mannal of Cheaa. 
Kinglake*B Crimean War. Yola. 1 and 2. 
Kirke White's Poema. 
Kirkland's Life of Washington. 

A Cheaper Edition, for Schoola. 
Knowlea* Orlean Lamar, 
Koeppen's Middle Ages. 

Separately— Middle Ages, 2 vols. 

Atlas. 

Kohbiiasoh's History of Germany. 
Kohner's Qreek Grammar. 

lafever^s Beauties of Archltectnre. 

Lady Alice. 

Lamarttne'a Confidential Dlsclosnrea. 

Histoiy of Turkev. 8 vols. 

Lanoelott's Queens of England, and their 

Times. 2 vols. 
Landon*s (L. E.) Compioto Works. 
Latham's English Language. 
Layard's Nineveh. Illustrated. 

Cheap edition. Without Olnstrations. 

Learning to SpelL 

Le Brunts Telemaqoe. 

Lecky> Rise & Influence of Rationalism. 2 v. 

Le Sage's Adventures of Gil Blasi 1 voL 

Gil Bias, in Spanish. 

Letter Writer. 

Letters from Rome. 

Lewes' (G. H.) History of Philosophy. 2 via. 

In 1 voL 

: Physiology of Common Life. 

Library of Travel and Adventure. 8 v. in case. 
Librarv for my Toung Countrymen. 9 vols. 

inC3S3. 

Lihro Primario de Ortografla. 
Llebig's Laws of Husbandry. 
Life of Man Symbolized by the Months of 

the Tear. 
Light and Darknessi 
Lights and Shadows of New York Picture 

Galleries. 
Lindsay's Poems. 
Linn's Life and Services. 
Little Builder. 
' Little Engineer. 
Livy, with English Notes. 
Logan's Chateau Frissaa 
Looking Glass for the Mind. 
Lord's Poems. 

Christ in Hades ; a Poem. 

Louise. 

Lunt's Origin of the Late War. 

Lyell's Elements of Geology. 

Principles of Geology. 

Ljrra Americana. 
Lyra Anglicana. 

Macanlay's Essays. 1 vol 

Essays. 7 vols. 

Essays. A New and Revised Edition, 

on tinted paper. 6 voLb^ 
Mackintosh's (Sir James) Essaysw 
Madsre. 
Mahan's Answer to Colenso. 

Nunkcrals of Scripture. 

Mahon's England. 2 vols. 

Main's Novum Testamcntum Gnece. 

Mandevillc's New Series of Readers. 

1. Primary Reader. 

a. Second Reader. 

8. Third Reader. 

4. Fourth Reader. 

5. Fifth Reader. 



Mandeville's Conrse of Reading. 

Reading and Oratory. 

First Spanish Reader. 

Second Spanish Reader. 

Third Spanish Reader. 

Magnall's Historical Questions. 
Man's Crv and God's Gracious Answer. 
Manners^ At Home and Abroad. 

Sedgemoor. 

Manning's Temp. Mission of the Holy Ghost 

The Reunion of Christendom. 

Manual of Matrimony. 
Morkham's History of England. 
Marrayat's Africa. 

Mastcrman Ready. 

Popular Novels. 12 vols. 

A New and Revised Edition, printed 

on tinted paper 12 vols. 
Marryat's Settlers in Canada. 
Marshall's (E. C.) Book of Oratory. 

First Book of Oratory. 

Marshall's (T. WO Notes on Episcopacy. 
Marsh's Double Entry Book-keeping. 

Single Entry Book-keeping. 

Bank Book-keeping. 

Book-keeping (in Spanish). 

Blank Books for Double Entry. 6 

books in set 

Da for Single Entry. 6 books In set 

Martha's Hooks and Eyes. 
Martin'eau's Crofton Boys. 

Peasant and Prince. 

Mary Lee. 

Morv Staunton. 

Matnews on Whist. 

Mayhow's Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

May's Bertram Noel. 

Ix>uis' School Days. 

Mortimer's College Life. 

Sunshine of Grcystone. 

McConnick's Visit to Sebastopol. 
Mcintosh's Aunt Kitty's Tales. 

Charms and Counter Charms. 

Evenings at Donaldson Manor. 

Lofty and Lowly. 2 vols, 

Maggie and Emma. 

Meta Gray. 

Two Lives. 

Two Pictures. 

New Juvenile Library. 7 vola in case. 

Mcl^ee's Alphabets. 
McWhorters Church Essays. 
Meadows' Italian Dictionary. 
Memoirs of Catharine II. 
Merchant of Venice. 

Mcrivttle's Historv of the Romans. 7 volsi 
Conversion ot the Roman Empire. 
" " Northern Nations 

Meny Christmas Book. 
Blichelet's France. 2 vols. 
Mllhouse's Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. 
Mill's Political Economy. 2 volsw • 
Milledulcla. 
Milton's Poems. 

Paradise Lost 

Miniature Librarv. 27 vols. 

Ministry of Life. 

Mintum's Travels in India. 

Modem British Essayists. 8 vols. 

Modet's Light 

Moore's Revolntionarv Ballads. 

Moore's (George H.) Notes on the Hlstocy 

of Slavery in Massachusetts. 
Moore's (Thos.) Irish Melodies. 
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Moore's (Thofl.)Memotn and JounaL StIi. 

LallabBookh. 

Poems. 1 Tol., ebeap cditkni. 

Douf on fine tinted paper. 

Morales* Spanish Beader. 

Moran on Moner. 

Morels Practlcsf Piety. 8 Tola. 

Private Devotlona. 

Domestic Tales. 

Enral Talofc 

Yillage Tales. 9Tol8.inl 

Morin's Practical Mechanka. 
Movpby's Cbesa Games. 

Trinmpha. 

Mulligan's English Grammar. 
Mj Gave Lift) in Ylcksbnig. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, bj F. de TArdeehe. 
Napoleon Correspondeneeu % yo\b. 
New Fairy Stories. 
Newoomb on Financial Policy. 
Newman's Ap<dogia Pro Ylta Sua. 

Sermona. 

New Testament, with engrarlng* on wood 

from designs l^ the ancient maatcn. 

IvoL 
New Testament, with Comment by S. Ghnr- 

ton and W, K Jones. 8 toIb. 
New York City Banks. 
New York Picture Galleries. 
Nightcap Series of JnTenilea. 6 Tola, in oaae. 
Nightingale on Naralng. 
NoTom Testamentnm, Interpreto BeOb 
Nneva Biblloteca de la Rlsa. 
Naovo Tesoro dl Schergos. 
Nursery Basket 

O'Collagban's New Netherlands. 9 toIs. 

CEhlschlager'B German Beader. 

Ogilby on Lay Baptism. 

Oldfellow's Uncle Nat 

Ollphant'8 Katmandu. 

OllendorlTs Eng. Grammar for Spaniards. 

A Key to the Exercises. 
English Grammar for Germana. 

A Key to the ExerclAM. 
French Grammar, by Jowett 

A Key to the Excrdsea. 
French Grammar, by Yalne. 

A Key to the Exerdsea. 
French Grammar for Spaniards. 

Key to the same. 
German Grammar. 

A Key to the Exercises. 
r Italian Grammar. 

A Key to the Exerdsea. 
Spanish Grammar. 

A Key to the Exerdsea. 
Ortografla. 

Ordronaux' Hints on Health. 
Oriental Library, ft yoIs. in case. 
Osgood's Hearthstone. 

Mile Stones. 

Ostervold's Nouvoau Testament 
Otis' Landscapes. 1 vol. 

The same, in 6 ports. 

Studies of Animals. 1 toL 

Studies of Animals. 6 parts. 

Overman's Metallurgy. 

Owen's (Jno. J.) Acts of the Apostka. 

Greek Reader. 

Homer's Odyssey. 

Homer's Iliad. 

Thucydldes. 



Owen's (Jno. J.) Xenoplion*s 

Xenophoo's Cyropsdla. 

Owen's Penmanship. 8 books. 

Pass' GeograAs dd Mnnda 

Pages and Pictures. Frota the writliiga cf 
James Fenimore Cooper. 

Paine's Tent and Harem. 

Palenzuela's Gramatica Inglesa. 
Key to the samei 

Palmer's Book-keeping; 

Parker's Critical and IflseenaiiaoiM Witttngi. 

Speeches and Addresass. 8 Tola. 

Additional Speediea. 9 Tola. 

Sermona of Thelam. 

Ten Sermona. 

— — 'TYkdand Defeaee. 

Two Christmas Celebtatloni. 

Worksi 9to1sw 

(life of Theodore). 8 to1& 

Psriey's Fscgots Ibr the Fb«8ldflL 

PrsaenVibr all Seaaonsw 

Parley's Wanderera by Sea and Ijmd. 

Patton'a History of the United Btateii 

Fsnl and Yirginla. 

Pearson on this deed. 

PerUna' Primary Arlthmetie. 

Elementary Arithmetic. 

Practical Arithmetic 

The same. In Spanish. 

A Key to Praotioia ArithmeticL 

Higher Aritiimetia 

Algebra. 

Higher Algebra. 

Gkometry. 

Higher Geometry.- 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Perry's Americana in Japan. 

EsToedition to the China Beaa and Japan. 

Petit's Household Mysteries. 

Peyrac's Comment on Parie h Fsria. 

Phehm on Billiards. 

Phoenixianik 

Picture Gallery, in Spanish. 

Plckell's Narrative. History of the Poto- 
mac Company. 

Plondies' Lead Diseaaea. 

Plato's Apology. 

Poetical Gems. Blue and Gold. 6Tl&lneait. 

Poets' Gallery. 

Pollok's Poems. 

Pomerov's Munidpal Law. 

Pope's Poems. 

Porter's Scottish Chiefk 

Portraits of my Married Frienda. 

Practical Cook Book. 

Pratt's Dawnlngs of Genius^ 

Prince Charlie. 

Pulpit Cydopndia h Minister's Oompaiilo& 

Punch's Pocket-Book of Fnn. 

Punchinella 

Pure Gold. 

Pusey's Eirenicon. 

Pntz^i Ancient Geograi^iy. 

MediiDval Geography. 

— — Modem Geography. 

Quackenbos' First Book In Eng. Grammar. 

English Granunar. 

First Lessons on Composition. 

Advanced Courae of CompoaltioQ and 

Rhetoric. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Prinuuy History. 
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• toMknibM^Hlitonr of tlM United Stitei. 
Z PriBMiyAriUiiiMtle. 

■ Elemeiitaij Ariihmetle. 
m Pnetloal Arithmetic. 

^eeni of Engluid: a Seriee of Portfalti. 

eaflwtf Anecdote Book. 

UtwIinaon^B Herodotni. 4Tolflb 

tecrcfttiTe fieedinn In French. 

Keid*tEn^lflhI>l^ionM7- 

teminiacences of a Zouave. 

tepUec to Eeeaje and BcTlewi. 

Kepabllotn Court . ^ ..^ ^ ^ 

(•port on the H jglenle Gonditioii of New 
. YorkCitr. 

ftepoK of the U. a Beyenne Commlwdon. 
Sejnard the IV>z. After the Tcnkm of Goethe 
Boynolds on Hand-BalUnga. 
KI(M> {Uarrtr) Poeme. 
Biehards* At Home and Abroad. 
• Pleasore and Froflt. 

m neny^B Vacation. 

» Electron. 

Ricord's Tonth'a Grammar. 
Bipalda's Spaniah Catechiem. 
BobUna' Book of Poetry. 
— — Goide to Knowledge. 
Bobcrt8on*8 Engliah Coone ftir Spmlirdi, 

with KeT. 
fioemei'a Firat French Beader. 

■ Second French Beader. 

Polyglot Beadera— oompriilng Eno- 
liahTezt ; French, German, ^lanlah, 
and Italian Tranalationab 



dea^^OatonChrlatiana. 

Boond theSBlock. 
Bowan*a French Beader. 

— French Bevolntion. 2 Tolflb 
Boyo^a Inatmcoion MoraL 

Bt Plerrc*a Faal and Virginia. 
Baintaine*e Pioeiola. (In F^«neh.) 
BaUoat, with Notea. 
Bampaon'a Brief Bemarker. 
Handham^a Twin Siatora. 
Sanitary Ckmdltion of New Yoik. 
8armIento*B Lectura GndoaL 
8aTarin*a Uand-Book of Dining. 
Bchedera Emancipation of Faith. 2 Tola. 
Schmidf a Ancient Ge<M;raphy. 
Bchmncker'B History or the Four Goorgea. 
Schwegler'a Iliatory of Philoiophy. 
Scott'a Lady of the Lake. 

Lay of the Loat HinatreL 

Marmlon. 

PDem8,18mo. 

— Poema, Sra 
ScoU'a SoUUei'a Book. 

Beoaae and Nenman'a Spaniih Diettooaiy. 

The aame, abridged. 

Bermona by the FanUata. 
BewelI*B Amy Herbert 

CleyeHaU. 

EarTt Daughter. 

Experience of Life. 

Gllmpae of the World. 

Gertnide. 

iTora. 2 yola, 

Katharine Aahton. 2toI8. 

— Laneton Fvaonage. 8 toIb. 

Biargaret Perdnu. > 2 roll. 

Bchuol Jonmal. 

TJnnla. 2 yola. 



Beweire Early Chnrch. 

Night Leaaona. 

FMelng ThonghtB. 

Principlea of Edncation. 

Hlatoiy of Bome. 

History of Greece. 

Seweira (R.) Boant3r,Pen8lon, aad FHae Iaws 

Sbader'a Copy-Bookai 

Shakapeare^a Worka. 1 thick toL, 8?o. 

Worka. 2 toIb., 8tow 

Worka. lToL,8va 

Worka. 4 yoli, 8yo. 

Bhakapeare Gallery. 

Tempeat JUnatratcd. 

Bherbrooke. By H. F. G. Author of "Madge.** 
Bberlock'a PncUcal Chriatian. 
Biffuomey'a Letters of Life. 
Bllbex'a Frogreaslye Leaaona in Greek. 
Silrer's Answer to Colenao. 

Symbolic Character. 

8imoDno*8 French Grammar for Bpaniarda. 
Key to the 



SydlB. 



French Verbe. 
Sketohea and Skeletona of Bermona. 
Smith'a (A.) Astronomy, In Spaniah. 

Geography, in Spaniah. 

Smith^a (H.) Guettefl and Grayitiea. 
Smith's (J.yute. 
Smith'a (J.W.) Mercantile Law. 
Smith's (P.) llnlycrBal HistoiY. 
Smith'a (30 Workai 
Smoker's Text-Book. 
Southard on GodllncBBw 
Bouthey's Oliyer Cromwell. 

Poems. 

The same, cheap edition. 

Southgate'a Syrian Churdi. 
Souyeatre's Attic Fhiloeopher. 

Family JouinaL 

Soyer'a Modem OiokeiT. 

Spalding on Engliah Utentore. 

Bpieckter'B Picture Fablea. 

Spectator (The). 6 yola. 

Spencer's Clasaiflcation of the Bdencei. 

Education. 

Eaaays: Moral, Political, and .fifthetle. 

First PrindpleB. 

niustrationB of Pkogreaa. 

Social StaticB. 

Works. 5 yola. 

Bioloffyrvol. L 

Spenser's Poema. 

Spiers' (Jewett) French end Ens: Dtetkmtfy. 

School Fh»noh and EngliBn Dictionary. 

Spiers' and Surenne's FrencA Dtetkmtfy. 

New Abridged Editioii. 

Spiritual Conceits. Extiaeted ftom the 

writinga of the Fathera. 
Bprague'a Hlatory of the Florida War. 
Btabat Mater. 

Bteam'a Shakspeare's Medical Knowledge. 
Stratford Gallery. 
Strickland'a (^leena of England : a Seriet dj 

PortraiU. 
BtoryofaGenios. 
Surenne's French Dictionary. 

New F^nch Manual. 

Sutton'a Learn to Llye. 
Swarta' Lettcra. 
Swetton Conaumption. 

TMdtuB' Hlatoriea, by TVler. 
Germaala and Agrieda. 






D. APPLETON k OO.'S PUBUCATIONa 



Tales for the People. 
Talfonrds and Stephens^ Essays. 
Tappon^s Klements of Loo^o. 

Travels In Europe. 2 vols. 

Tasso, by Wiffen. 
Taylor (Jeremy) on Episcopacy. 
- Holy Living[^and p: ' 



Taylor's (W. C.> Manual of History. 
SeiMurate: Ancient History. 
Modem History. 
Tegg^s Ghronoloffy. 
Tompleton's Millirright*s Companion. 
Thackeray the Humourist and Man of Letten 
^— Bury Lyndon. 2 toI*. 

Book of Snobs. 

Mr. Brown^s Letters. 

Flta-Boodle. 

Jeames* Diaiy. 

Men's Wives. 

Paris Sketch-Book. 

Punch's Novelist. 

Shabby Oenteel Stoiy. 

YelloMTpluslr Papers. 

Works. 6 vols. 

Dr. Birch. 

Thiers' French Revolution. 4 TOlA. 

Cheap Edition. 2 vols. 

Thomson's Seasons. 

Thorpe's Bee-Hunter. 

Thonrhts in AtHiction. 

Tin Trumpet 

Tokens of Affection. 5 vols. 

Tolon's Spanish Beader. 

Towle's llisUiry of Henir tho Fifth. 

Treasury of Travel and Advontore. 

Trench on the Miracles. 

'* Parables. 

»' " Condensed. 

Trescott's Diplomacy. • 
Truran on Iron Manufiicture. 
Tyndoll on Heat and Motion. 
On Radiation. 

Tyng's Four Gospels. 

Uhlemann's Syriac Grammar. 

Uncle John's Library. 6 vols, in ease. 

Upfold's Manual of Devotions. 

Ure's Dictionary, with Supplement, 8 Tols. 

Supplement separately. 

YandenholTs Note Book. 
Yaughan's Revolutions of Race. 
YeliuMiuez' Spanish Dlctionazr. 

Abridied. 

Spanish Conversations. 

Spanish Reader. 

Yignettes (Cooper'sX from Dnwings by F. 

O. C. Darley. 
Yillas on the Hudson. 
Virgirs iEneld. 
Yirginia Comedians. 2 vols. 
Yoltaire's Charles XIL, in French. 

Wain Wright's Sermons. 

Walworth's Gentle Skeptic. 

Ward's Lyrical Recreations. 

Wani's Naval Tactics. 

Warnir's (A. B.) My Brother's Keeper. 

Warner's (Miss) Hills of the Shatemuo. 

Warner's (J. F.) lessons in Mndc. 

Watson's Men and Times. 

Watt's (James) Life. 

Waverley Gallery. 

Wcbstt>r*s Si>elling Book. New Edition. 



Webster's Quarto Dictionary, Unabridged. 

Primary Dictionary. 

Common School Dictionary. 

High School Dictionary. 

Academic Dictionary. 

Counting-Hoose A Family Dictionary. 

PocketDlctlonaiT. 

Week's Delight 

Welby's Poems. 

Wells^ Thin« Not Generally Known. 

Wentz's Smiles and Frowns. 

Whewell's Inductive Sciences. 2 vols. 

Whist by Coelebs. 

White's (Rev. J.) Eighteen Christ Centorles. 

History of France. 

White's (R. Q.) Shakspeare's Scholar. 
White's (Kirke) Poems. 
Whitehead's History of Perth Amboy. 

New Jersey. 

Whitney's Poems. 

Whiton^s First Lessons in Greek. 

Wilb's Stratagem. 

Wight's Translation of Cousin. 

Edition of HamUton. 

WilUams' Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 2 toIs. 

Wilmott's Summer Jonnud. 

Wilson's Sacra PHvata. 

Wilson's (Prof. John) Essays. 

Wilson's (J.) Price Book. 

Wilson's (Rev. W. D.) Treatise on Logic. 

Winkleman's French Syntax. 

Wlnslow's Moral Philosophy. 

Winter Evening Library. § toIs. In case. 

Woman's Worth. 

Wood's MarT>')ng Too Late. 

Wood 01. 6.) Homes without Hands. 

World-Noted Women. 

Worthen's Rudimentary Drawing. 

~ First lessons in Mechanics. 

Wright's (A. D.) Primary Lessons. 
Wright's (J. H.) Occjm Work. 
Wyatt's Christian Altar. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, by Boise. 
Memorabilia, by Robbins. 

Yonge's Beechcroft • 

Ben Sylvester's Word. 

Castle Bailders. 

Clever Woman of the Family. 

Daisy Chain. 2 vols. 

The Trial. 

Dynevor Terrace. 2 vols. 

Friarswood Post Office. 

Heartsease. 2 vols. 

Heir of RcdclyiTe. 2 vols. 

Hopes and Fears. 

Kenneth. 

Lances of Lynwood. 

Richard the Fearless. 

Stokesley Secret 

Two Guardians. 

Young Stepmother. 2 vols. 

Tho Dove In the Eagle's Nest 

Young American's Library. 9 vols. In case. 
Youmans' Aloofaol and Man. 

Cla88-B<M>k of Chemistry. 

• Chart of Chemistry, on roller. 

Chemicaf Atlas. 

Household Science. 

YouuK^B Poems. 
Youth's Book of Nature. 

Zschokke's Goldmaker's Yillage. 
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